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NUMBER TWO OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS PIONEERS IN CHEMICAL HISTORY 


MICHAEL 
FARADAY 


(1791-1867) y Wi 
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ICHAEL FARADAY, best known for his pioneer work in experimental 

electricity, was also a pioneer in the liquefaction of gases, notably chlorine. 
Thus, early in the 19th century, he laid the groundwork both for the modern elec- 
trolytic manufacture of chlorine and for present-day methods of chlorine distribution. 
Nearly a hundred years passed, however, before liquid chlorine came into its own 
as an important industrial commodity. Mathieson, first to manufacture chlorine 
products in the United States, has always been in the forefront of new develop- 
ments in the production, distribution and efficient application of liquid chlorine. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.), 60 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


On March 5, 1823, a visiting 
scientistatthe Royal Institution, 
London, criticized Michael 
Faraday for using soiled glass- 
ware in his experiments with 
chlorine hydrate. The next day 
the visitor received a note from 
Faraday reading: ‘Dear Sir: 
The oil you noticed yesterday 
turned out to be liquid chlorine. 
Yours faithfully, Michael 


Faraday.” 


SODA ASH ... CAUSTIC SODA . . . BICARBONATE OF SODA . . . LIQUID CHLORINE . .. BLEACHING POWDER ... HTHANDHTH-15... 





AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS AND AQUA ... PH-PLUS (FUSED ALKALI) ... SOLID CARBON DIOXIDE . . . CCH (INDUSTRIAL HYPOCHLORITE) 
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ADVERTISING PAGES RE 


The Reader Writes:— 


The Alkali Sales Song 


Let me compliment you on the editorial as to the alkali con- 
ditions in the East. All of us have been complaining unduly 
about this accent, but you haven't painted half of the picture. 

They even have grocery stores and barber shops now as 
chemical agents in certain areas, particularly on the supply of 
water works materials. Furthermore, a dual accent in alkali 
distributors is being created with Columbia and Southern Alkali 
merchandise. I think there are 15 agencies or sources of supply 
on alkalies in Kansas City market now. 

Though I know you will still think I have softening of the 
brain, I can’t help but think that many of these accents that 
are developing are a direct result « 


f the stabilization program 
that has tied distributors’ hands so they couldn't meet a situa- 
tion when it cropped out, and the evils that are resulting are 
just as bad, in our opinion, as in the good old days of rugged 
individualism and destructive competition. Forgive me for sing- 
ing the same old song with just a slight variation in the tune. 

Am finding business good, sentiment much better, and the 
administration generally damned. 

With lots of good wishes to you at all times. 


Kansas City, Mo. Cuartes T. THompson, Pres., 


Thompson-Hayward Chem. Co. 


Solvent Recovery in Printing Plants 

On page 375 of your October issue reference is made to a 
solvent recovery installation recently placed in operation in a 
German printing plant. This notice is worded as if this were 
an entirely new use. 

Out of more than 380 Acticarbone solvent recovery plants 
now in operation throughout the world, twelve have been in- 
stalled in printing plants in Spain, 


3elgium, France and Italy. 
These 


recovering benzol, xylol, benzine, 
toluol, trichlorethylene, naphtha and similar solvents evapo- 
rated in from 2 to 25 units in Man, Winkler, Marinoni, Vomag, 
Palatia and Frankenthaler rotary and plate presses. 


installations are 


Capacities 
of from 220 to 2400 liter per day are being successfully handled 
at extremely low cost. 

Therefore, what might appear as a new use is in fact a well 
tried and successful application of the Acticarbone solvent recov- 
ery process. This fact might interest your readers. 
New York City. M. A. TIERNEY, 
Acticarbone Corporation. 


Chemical Accounts 


The October issue states “out of Wall st. comes the sug- 
gestion that a certified chemical account should be rendered 
giving an outside appraisal of the technical 


efficiency” when the monetary audit is made. 





and _ research 


The comments 
on this are to the effect that it “would provide an alibi” to 
the officers for failure and “it would be only useful to stock 
speculators.” 

The writer believes that a more serious view of the sug- 
gestion should be taken and believes there are great advantages 
to any chemical manufacturer to have an outside, impartial 
chemical engineer to examine the plant for technical defects 
and possible improvements. The 


States, licenses 


state of N. Y., and other 
engineers, including chemical 
engineers, and presumably those licensed are as reliable as 
doctors and certified accountants and no more dishonest. Their 
honest reports offer no “alibi for officers’ who fail to make 


examines and 
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good and they would be of no more value to 
the certified monetary audit. 

Many years ago Dr. Spencer with Dr. Wiley introduced 
“chemical control” into the sugar mills which was “chemical 


‘speculators” than 


bookkeeping” and made a great improvement in sugar mill 
practice. This same control or accounting system on materi- 
als, rather than money, is just as important as the financial 
balance sheets. Chemical engineers are frequently called in 
to report on a “dead horse” but seldom before; and though 
they may be good horse doctors they cannot raise the dead. 
Therefore it is believed to be important to impress on the 
managers of chemical plants that outside surveys, reports or 
“audits” on the chemical and technical features are as important 
as the which only state of the 
finances, while the chemical reports show why the 
balance sheet is “in the red.” 
New York City. 


“balance sheet” shows the 


financial 


H. O. CHUuTE, 
Chemical Engineer 


Wants Concerted Action 


We would like to congratulate you on the editorial in your 
September issue and commend you on the straightforward 
manner in which you placed responsibility for certain evils in 
the chemical industry on manufacturers who sell their products 
to jobbers indiscriminately. You might also have condemned 
the very unwholesome practice that producers have of selling 
liquid chlorine to municipalities through any local distributor 
who may enjoy special privileges with the local government, 
but who are in no way connected with the chemical industry 
and are incompetent to handle chlorine safely and efficiently. 
If all manufacturers acted together, this practice could be 
eliminated. 


Waterbury, Conn. 1. 2. RELOGG, 


Apothecaries Hall Co. 


Keeping Step with “Time” 


Read it from cover to cover. CHEMICAL 


our industry as “Time” is to the nation. 
Owego, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIES is to 


W. A. BRIDGEMAN, 
Wilbur-White Chemical Co. 


Mauve 


This morning, in my mind’s laboratory, I discovered that 
London and Guayaquil are not so far apart, and that today’s 
Beau Brummell of the stunning cravat is closely related to any 
man afflicted with malaria. 

Consider a moment the purple dye, which the French people 
took to their hearts and which was discovered by William Henry 
Perkin, an English boy of eighteen summers. He was after 
synthetic quinine, but when he oxidized an impure aniline, what 
he found was a color. 

Some called it Tyrian purple. 
mauve. 


The French prettified it into 
Soon bolts of purple cloth began to reach Glasgow; 
but it took the Germans to make out of it a huge industry. 

Very properly all chemists salute the young genius of honest 
name and admire his purple synthesis. But perhaps it was just 
as well that he did not produce quinine. What would the 
Indians do, on Peruvian slopes, they who strip bark from the 
quinine tree? 

Better to have mauve, I think, than glum Indians. Best to 
have purple for milady’s gown than a sour Inca, chewing his 
coca, out of work. 


New York. HAROLD FALLER 
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Pocket-Book Polities 


AVE for the tariff our political 
issues, during the present gen- 


eration, have seldom been of 


direct, vital interest to our business 
people. Social rather than economic 
issues have divided our major politi- 
cal parties; the party platforms have 
appealed to sentiment rather than 
self-interest; there has been sharp 
cleavage, but on geographical or 
racial, rather than financial or occu- 
pational lines. 

No innovation of the New Dealers 
is going to be of more permanent 
effect —for good or bad—than the 
introduction of the profit motive, 
which they loudly berate, into Ameri- 
can politics. The immediate and 
already effective result is to kill that 
easy-going political indifference of our 
business groups, founded on _ the 
comfortable experience that while a 
national election always creates an 
emotional disturbance, its effects were 
after all almost wholly psychological. 
Politics in the future promise to mean 
much to business. 

Realization of this great and basic 
change in our political life has inspired 
the suggestion of a coalition to defeat 
Roosevelt. By none of the old tests 
is he a proper standard-bearer for the 
historic Democratic party, and many 
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thinking leaders in both parties feel 
that it is now opportune to break 
down the artificial barriers he has so 
successfully honeycombed. 

It is extremely doubtful, however, 
whether such a political combination 
is today practical. Through his 
Postmaster General, the President 
has a dictatorial control of the Demo- 
cratic party machinery, and there is 
growing confidence among Republi- 
cans that unaided they can defeat the 
New Deal at the polls next Novem- 
ber. If the proposed coalition is not 
spontaneous, strong, and_ politically 
practical, it would appear to be pre- 
mature. 

The American people are not yet 
ready to line up frankly on the politi- 
cal issue of the conflicting economic 
self interests of ‘‘the haves”? and the 
‘have-nots,’ the taxpayers and the 
dole-dwellers. Maybe this will come. 
Certainly, the Rooseveltian policies 
have shown the way to political power 
that other, more determined, less scru- 
pulous demagogues will surely follow. 
Possibly, the coming twelvemonth 
will precipitate this issue. But with 
the European example before us, let 
us not rush into political camps to 
fight solely for selfish issues. 
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Though there were mutter- 


Prices and 


Practices ings of discontent with both 
the effects and the costs of 
the fertilizer code under N.R.A., nevertheless 


the results obtained must have been worth the 
price paid or the fertilizer industry would not 
apply to the Federal Trade Commission for 
an extension of code control over prices and 
practices. This application, both because of 
the size of the industry and the drastic provi- 
sions petitioned, is quite the most important 
voluntary extension of the N.R.A. to date. As 
such it has been widely publicized. 

We do not know, as we go to press, what 
answer the Federal Trade Commission will 
make to this application; but the decision will 
set two important precedents. The proposed 
code provides for open-price filing which is 
admittedly the most effective device for price 
stabilization, so effective indeed that its critics 
claim that it is on the ragged edge of the anti- 
trust laws. Quite a different question of legal 
jurisdiction is raised by the second debatable 
provision of this proposed fertilizer code. 
financial damages for code violations could be 
agreed among the voluntary signers of a code 
and would certainly be an enforceable contract 
in court; but whether such penalties could be 
collected against all firms involves the question 
of whether a contract among the majority has 
the force of a law with the minority. If this 
legal novelty 1s not upheld, the proposed fer- 
tilizer code, despite its formidable form, would 
appear to be a very slender reed. 


Jute, the raw material for 
the ubiquitous and useful 
burlap bag, is one of those 
great commodities of international commerce, 
dealt in in a highly speculative world market 


The Burlap 
Boomerang 


which, nevertheless, ordinarily escapes wide- 
spread attention. During the past three 
months, however, a rapid succession of sen- 


sational, contradictory dev elopments have 
called attention to this humble container. 

The powerful Jute Mills Association, with 
headquarters in Calcutta, after having estab- 
lished itself as a strong stabilizing agency, has 
virtually abdicated. The trouble was started 
by three mills which, dissatisfied with the work- 
ing hours provisions and output quotas, with- 
drew from the Association early in September. 
The threat, or the promise (according to your 
point of view) of large excess stocks broke 
prices to the lowest point in many years. By 
the end of the month, the Jute Mills Associa- 
tion, recognizing frankly that the situation had 
gotten entirely out of hand, determined to adopt 
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drastic measures. Having lost control of the 
market, they threw up their hands and removed 
all restrictions upon the output of their mem- 
bers. Doubtless, they hoped in desperation 
that if the situation were allowed to run riot, 
it would the more quickly become intolerable 
and enable them again to bind the mills to a 
program aimed at stability. 

Came the war to Ethiopia—and suddenly the 
entire situation was changed by two new 
factors, a big and insistent demand for burlap, 
so that during September alone the Calcutta 
stocks were cut down by thirty million yards, 
and at the same time greatly increased risk of 
transport over the usual road to the European 
and American markets via the Suez Canal. 

A month ago stocks on hand in Calcutta 
were reported to be slightly in excess of 
75,000,000 yards, and it is estimated in the 
trade here that they are, at the present time, 
hardly greater than 50,000,000. In view of 
the exceptionally brisk demand, the world over, 
this is an uncomfortably small reserve so that 
prices have advanced sharply and are still ad- 
vancing. The situation in this country is 
aggravated by the fact that many cautious 
shippers in the Far East refuse to take war 
chances and pay war insurance rates and are, 
accordingly, routing their shipments via the 
Cape of Good Hope. This lengthens the time 
in transport two or three weeks, a fact that is 
being obviously emphasized to affect the market 
in the United States. 

These violent digressions in burlap prices 
have come at an unfortunate time. Since the 
depression, not only because of its economy but 
also because of certain inherent advantages, 
the burlap bag has gained considerably in popu- 
larity as a chemical shipping container. A 
marked improvement in the bag itself in a vari- 
ety of linings, special treatments, together with 
the increase in the efficiency of bag-filling and 
sealing machinery, and the fact that no other 
container packs and stores so conveniently and 
economically, have been winning it new uses. 
It is, however, in severe competition so that in 
the long run the burlap mills will pay very 
dearly for any excess war profits which they 
might garner. 





may be good farm 


The Example ‘' 


of Alodhal ikon to restrict the 

veverage market to grain 
spirits. But it is very bad chemical economics. 
Indeed this tax-ridden, politically regulated 
solvent has a long history illustrating the 


worst principles 
industry. 


of bureaucratic control over 
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N the dark depths of the depression period, follow- 
ing the panic of 1873, a retiring, serious-minded 
young man learned with dismay that he must 

abandon his studies and seek immediate employment. 
Most regretfully his father explained that he was no 
longer financially able to forward his cherished ambi- 
tions. This was a heavy blow, for young Martin 
Dennis, with a purpose remarkably fixed for one so 
youthful, had set his heart upon becoming a surgeon. 
Not 
only had he been a prize scholar at the famous old 
Newark Academy, but he had won honors as an under- 
graduate at Princeton. 


He was admirably equipped for such a career. 


To his studious bent was added 
a keen interest in science, especially in chemistry and 
biology; an interest that eventually brought him into 
the chemical industry and found further expression 
in his life-long hobbies. As a mere boy he had learned 
to identify all the birds of his neighborhood. While 
at the University he and his friend had tramped over 
the richly mineralized hills of Northern New Jersey 
on a geological expedition that laid the foundations of 
his great collection of mineral specimens. Many years 
later, after he had fought a hard-won industrial battle 
to success, he spent much of his time at Bonniebrook 
Farm out in Sussex County, New Jersey, where he 
raised blooded stock of various kinds and engaged in 
scientific forestry with the idea of demonstrating a 
November, 735: 
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Chief Chemist 


to the 


Tanners 


method for profitably utilizing the large areas of stone- 
ridged hills of that section of New Jersey. 

With such tastes and training his choice of the sur- 
geon’s profession was far deeper than a boyish whim. 
The prospect of a sudden forced entry into the hurly- 
burly of business was not pleasing. An opportunity 
to enter the urban street railway business, then operat- 
ing horse car lines, he declined on account of his dis- 
taste for the almost constant bickerings between the 
operating company and the city fathers who had granted 
the franchises. The second opportunity came in the 
very new field of electricity for lighting. Although 
this new departure was in many ways alluring, the 
young man noted a great reluctance on the part of 
storekeepers and home owners to change over from gas 
lighting then so generally in use. Accordingly, he 
With 
all the wisdom of hindsight, it may be justly said that 
young Martin Dennis lacked vision, but in his judgment 


decided not to join up with this new industry. 


he felt it better to seek employment in some much 
longer established enterprise. This 
the tanning industry. 

Two of his uncles, David H. McAlpin and George S. 
Rose, were operating a large fancy leather plant at 
Yonkers, New York, producing bookbinding and hat 


chance came in 


sweat leathers, glove leather and a wide range of com- 
mercial leathers of many weights and finishes for the 
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A splendid reproduction of a tintype of Martin Dennis, left, and 
Harry E. taken at about the their 


> 


graduation from Princeton in 1873. 


Richards, right, time of 


manufacture of novelties of all descriptions. The busi- 
ness had grown to a point where it needed the super- 
vision of an energetic and alert manager with a chem- 
ical training. This opportunity caught the imagina- 
tion of the young man for he realized that the making 
of leather was one of the oldest and most complex 
manufacturing activities known to man. He quickly 
accepted an offer made to him by his uncles to super- 
intend their plant. 

Descended from Colonial and Quaker stock, that had 


settled in Newark, New Jersey, when Robert Treat 


first came there from New Milford, Connecticut, to 
make a new settlement, Martin Dennis was born in 
that city on February & 1851. Aside from the 


routine of formal education his boyhood life was filled 
with interesting developments. From his mother he 
early learned the lasting value of a real Christian char- 
acter. Irom his father he gained a deep interest in 
life from many angles, including agriculture, animal 


His 


preparatory school, the old Newark Academy, was then 


husbandry, botany, horticulture, and chemistry. 


a military school and he became in his senior year the 
captain of cadets. Music was one of his great delights. 
He had an unusually fine baritone voice and played 
well on the piano, flute, and guitar. At Princeton, 
from which he graduated in the Class of 1873, he or- 
ganized the first Glee Club and devoted his studies as 
much as possible in the more rigid curriculum of that 
day along scientific lines with particular attention to 
chemistry and biology. 

In 1878 he married Carrie Cooper Rose of Brooklyn, 


New York. 


Of their four children, one died in infancy 


and another daughter, Mrs. Gayle L. Young of 
+30 
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Newark, New Jersey, in 1922. His oldest child, Mrs. 
Harris F. Brownlee, resides in Danbury, Connecticut, 
and his only son, Harold Dennis, who now heads the 
chemical company he founded, lives in Newark, N. J. 

Devotion to his family and deep interest in his busi- 
ness were his chief concerns. However, he possessed 
an inquiring mind and a remarkably retentive memory 
so that his constant reading on historical and scientific 
subjects supplied him a broad range of interesting and 
valuable knowledge. In the last years of his life a 
serious heart condition compelled him to slacken his 
energetic activities, but he philosophically and cheer- 
fully carried on until his death in 1916. 

Irom the day he undertook the management of the 
factory of Rose, McAlpin & Co. at Yonkers, he applied 
the principle of strict attention to the usually under- 
valued details of manufacture. The care given to these 
small matters soon showed results. A more uniform 
output and consequent better grading of the daily 
production was one of his first triumphs. The busi- 
ness grew rapidly until eventually it employed 600 
hands. 

During these years young Dennis developed several 
new leathers, the most noteworthy being the manu- 
facture for the first time in this country of types of 
glove leather which had been until then imported from 
Europe. To do this required painstaking research 
which he personally directed. These research prob- 
lems led him into the detailed study of ancient, present 
and theoretical methods of tanning and finishing hides 
and skins. 

Before our cavemen ancestors could chip a_ flint 
arrowpoint, long before they had molded and baked 
the first crude clay pot, probably even before they had 
learned to make and control fire, they had used the 
skins ripped off the great beasts they had slain with 
clubs and stones in defence or for food. This was an 
easy, simple discovery, since the advantages of the fur 
for comfort and warmth were obvious. But these raw 
hides quickly rotted, becoming putrid and useless, and 
it took real inventive skill to devise ways of keeping 
them and yet preserving their original soft pliability. 
Doubtless, these first discoveries were happy accidents. 
hide smeared with wood ashes or some clayey earth 
kept longer. A hide 
that soaked in some stagnant pool, thick with decaying 
vegetation, was found to be miraculously preserved. 


Thus, alkalies entered tanning. 


In this manner the first tannins were employed. 


Mysterious Chemistry of Tanning 

It was a very real genius, however, who grasped the 
meaning of such accidents, and having unravelled the 
secret of cause and effect, began deliberately to smear 
and soak the skins he was preparing for human use. 
With justice that first tanner may lay claim to having 
been our first manufacturer. For 
though he did so all unwittingly, nevertheless he was 


chemical process 
putting alkalies and tannins to work to accomplish 
chemical results he did not understand. To this day 
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much of the chemistry of tanning is still an obscure, 
unsolved mystery, but throughout the ages, by a long 
series of such lucky accidents and fortunate cut-and-try 
practical experiments, the tanner’s complicated art was 
perfected. Tanning practice thus became quite fixed 
by rule of thumb, and tanners—as Martin Dennis was 
soon to discover—were very loathe to make changes in 
their long-accepted formulas and methods. Nor is it 
quite fair to charge them with stubborn conservatism. 
Tanning is a long process, involved with several dis- 
tinct operations, the wherefores of which are well 
known but the whys of which are mysterious, so that 
a change at any point may often have obscure, but 
definite effects upon the quality of their finished goods. 
Having once worked out a process that yielded satis- 
factory results, it is hardly blameworthy to be cautious 
in making changes that might upset a year’s work and 
spoil much valuable leather. Since till recently the 
chemist was wholly unable to demonstrate reasons, it 
was plainly good policy to let someone else do the 
experimenting. 


Dennis Explores Chemical Tanning 

Martin Dennis was one of the first to provide a logical 
basis for changing this ancient habit of rule of thumb 
tanning for he was one of the first to provide a basis 
of chemical logic for his innovations. The fascinating 
story of leather making charmed him and he was cap- 
tivated by the chemical mysteries of tanning, and with 
youthful enthusiasm he delved into the history and 
technique of the industry. Thus, he came across the 
early ideas and attempts to use the mineral kingdom, 


as against the vegetable kingdom, as the source of an 


entirely new type of tanning compound to produce a 










The front of the house at Bonnte- 
brook Farm. Martin Dennis with 
his daughter Mildred (now Mrs. 
Gayle L. Young) driving — the 
family pet, “Dandy,” about 1912. 
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quality of leather possessing many desirable character- 
istics never before obtained from any of the centuries 
old methods of tanning. 

The salts of chromium showed the most promise of 
success. Augustus Schultz had been the one who had 
persevered the farthest along the road in the use of 
chromium. In fact, he had been issued a patent which 
called for treating properly prepared hide matter in a 
bath containing an acidulated sodium dichromate solu- 
tion until the fibre was well saturated and then in a 
second bath containing a solution of some suitable re- 


ducing agent for the dichromate. The result was to 


fasten the chromium to the fibre of the hide or skin, 
thus rendering it no longer susceptible to putrefaction, 


which is the chief function of a tanning compound. 


Development Chromium Compound 


To Dennis this seemed to be an unwise approach to 
the problem. It involved the use of a rather violent 
chemical action directly in contact with the delicate 
fibrous structure of the hide or skin. He felt it would 
be far better to prepare a completed chromium com 
pound having tanning properties into which hides or 
skins could then be placed and the tanning action 
carried out in a simple, safe, and direct one-bath 
method. 


With this in mind he went at the problem. As may 


Gradually 
moderate results were achieved and by careful pro 


be imagined many early attempts failed. 


cedure a chromium chloride liquor was developed which, 
time after time, tanned various types of hides and skins. 
He applied for a patent and in due course one was 
granted for his ‘‘one-bath” chrome tannage. 


The tanned leather so produced was different in a 


The rear of the house at Bonniebrook 
Farm, Stillwater, N. J. On this farm 
besides raising blooded stock, Mr. Dennis 


planted gardens that were almost b 


} 


tantcal collections of his favorite plants 


and shrubs. 
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number of respects from any commercial leathers then 
on the market. For one thing, out of the tanning bath 
it had a robin’s egg blue color. Another remarkable 
fact was that the tan was so set on the fibre that it 
would not wash out—in fact, to make sure that it was 
full-tanned the test he used was to boil a piece. To 
produce a leather unaffected by water was an achieve- 
ment. His chrome-tanned leather was far more porous 
than vegetable-tanned leather, and therefore in shoe 
leather it would allow more ventilation to the feet. 
For both shoes and gloves it was a boon to have a 
leather which would dry out soft after becoming wet 
by water or perspiration. The time of tanning was cut 





Today The Martin Dennis Co, operates two plants where a 
line of products serving many industries are manufactured. 
Above, plant at Kearney, N. J. 


down by weeks for medium weight leathers and in the 
case of sole and other heavy leathers by months. It 
could be oiled and dyed in suitable manner to resemble 
practically any finished leather made by the old methods 
of tanning. 

Having reached this point, what could Martin Dennis 
do with this new method of tanning? He put it up to 
his employers as a process which would enable them 
to develop new leathers, far in advance of anything 
then obtainable, resulting in a further expansion of 
their business. His uncles proved to be standpatters 
who could not see the profit in pioneering in such a 
well-rooted industry. No amount of argument could 
arouse their enthusiasm. 

With faith in his new discovery, Dennis resolved 
to go it alone and resigned his position. He moved to 
Brooklyn and rented a building in which to manu- 
facture chrome-tanned glazed kid shoe leather. He 
operated for almost a year, but lack of working capital 
forced him to close down. However, the year’s pro- 
duction showed the leather to be all and more than he 
had predicted. 

So deeply did he believe that chrome leather was to 
make its place in the tanning industry that he decided 
to attempt the manufacture and sale of a chrome tan- 
ning compound. He turned at this time to his friend 
of school and college days, Dr. Harry E. Richards, 
who had helned him secure his patent. Together 
they formed The Martin Dennis Chrome Tannage 
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Company, later shortened to The Martin Dennis Com- 
pany. This was in 1893. In a small factory, down 
in the Ironbound District of Newark, they began pro- 
duction of a ‘‘one-bath” chrome tanning solution under 
the name of ‘“Tanolin.” 

Dennis was in charge of manufacturing and selling 
which really meant demonstrating the value of his 
process of chrome tanning. The established tanning 
trade was not eager to make any change with the result 
the little company could hardly make any headway. 
These were dark and discouraging times. Dennis 
would cover the trade as best he could but sales were 
next to nil. He would be given plenty of opportunities 
to demonstrate, but always in the end he would be 
politely told that there was no demand for that kind 
of leather. Despite his supreme faith, Dennis would 
have quit in the face of such constant opposition had it 
not been for the equally great faith of Richards and his 
patient encouragement to persevere. 

Dennis went abroad in 1896 and in 1898 in attempts 
to interest English and Continental tanners in chrome 





Plant at Newark, N. J. 


leather. He found even less interest abroad than in 
the United States. After seven years of continual 
demonstrating some headway was made with a few 
tanners who began to make grain finished chrome- 
tanned calf leather. It possessed a quality of remain- 
ing soft and pliable even should the shoe made of it 
become wet. This was in marked contrast to the popu- 
lar French waxed calf leather. The public immediately 
recognized this merit and a demand for the ‘leather 
began to grow steadily. The next step was in the 
development of cow hide grain leathers-in all of the 
popular finishes and also patent leathers. Then fol- 
lowed skins for glove leather and shoe lining and 
finally much chrome tanned sole and mechanical leather 
came into use. 

Another notable scientific contribution made by 
Martin Dennis to the tanning industry was the devel- 
opment of a chemical puer for hides and skins to 
replace the disgusting and unreliable natural manure 
bates used from ancient times. This bating process, 
always one of the least understood of all the tanning 
operations, was, however, one of extreme importance 
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The laboratory at the Martin Dennis plant where tanners’ problems are being continually probed through specialised research 


to the quality of the finished leather. Painstaking 
chemical research had revealed the probability that its 
results were obtained through the action of enzymes, 
and it was Martin Dennis who first in this country 
prepared them in a stable, usable form for tanners’ 
use. The filth and stench that accompanied the use of 
the old bates made easier the task of introducing 
materials, and today it is safe to say that only in the 
most primitive tanneries do these manures find any 
use. 


Problem of Lubricating Tanned Leather 


The third important development for the tanner in 
which Dennis took great interest was the problem of 
applying the most suitable oil in the most useful way 
to lubricate the tanned leather. The objective he 
sought here was to secure the greatest strength com- 
patible with the desired finish. His work on this prob- 
lem resulted in the use of oils in emulsified form to 
replace in a large measure the hand and drum stuffing 
of leather with straight oils and greases. 

Martin Dennis was a militant missionary in the field 
of chrome tanning. The charm of his personality and 
his great sincerity over-balanced the vigor of his argu- 
ments and won for him a host of acquaintances, many 
of whom were true friends. Some who at first felt that 
chrome leather would never become a product of the 
industry later turned their entire production into it. 
From very small beginnings the business founded by 
Mr. Dennis and Dr. Richards has grown through the 
years until its products are to be found in use by tanners 
in all parts of the world. To their persevering efforts, 
for Dr. Richards always stood squarely behind his 
partner and to him due credit must be given for the 
ultimate success, the tanning industry owes in no small 
measure the introduction of chemical materials and 
chemical methods. Martin Dennis was a conscientious 
student of exceptional mental honesty. Once he was 
sincerely convinced of his facts, he had the courage to 
back them and the tenacity to follow straight through. 


The task he essayed was a difficult one. Had he been 
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less bold, less persistent, less sincere, he could never 
have accomplished his great pioneering work in the 


field of the oldest chemical process industry. 


Industry’s Bookshelf 


Financial Mathematics, by A. W. Richeson, 36lpp. Pren- 
tice-Hall. $2.50. 


Though designed primarily as a text for students of business 
administration, this book would prove valuable to the layman 
interested in life insurance and life annuities. A knowledge of 
fundamental mathematical principles is advisable if the text is to 
be properly used. 


Principles of Marketing, by Henry F. Holtzclaw, 704pp. 
Crowell. $3.75. 


Clear and readable, this new text is the outgrowth of many 
years of study and teaching by the author. Current problems 
are used throughout as illustrations for the general p.sinciples 
discussed. 


Income and Economic Progress, by Harold G. Moulton, 
101lpp. The Institute of Economics of The Brookings 
Institution. $2.00. 


Last in a four volume series devoted to study and analysis 
of the distribution of wealth and income in relation to economi 
progress. Mr. Moulton’s book, though not a summary in any 
sense, adds meaning to the first three studies by formulating a 
positive statement of national economic policy designed to aid 
better distribution of national income. 


Analysis of Industrial Securities, by John H. Prime, S64pp. 
Prentice-Hall. $4.00. 


Designed for the investor and the student of industrial security 
analysis, Dr. Prime has written his book in three distinct sec 
tions; namely, the general field of industrial companies, tech 
nique of security analysis, and application of proposed technique. 
A well planned and well illustrated book. 


Sales and Advertising, in two volumes, by Chester A. Gauss 
and Lucius I. Wightman. Revised by Harry A. Bates. 


The psychology of advertising and selling is a popular subject 
these days. This practical analysis of advertising in its relation 
to selling should aid the advertising manager in his estimate 
of proposed sales promotion plans. 


w 
w 








“Merchandising 


Anti-Freeze 


OT merchandising conscious.” To answer 
this criticism of chemical sales methods it is 
only necessary to compare the distribution 

methods of anti-freeze alcohol in force less than a 

decade ago with this season’s sales campaigns. What- 

ever the shortcomings of sales managers were in the 
past, they are made up by modern merchandising 
programs. 

Ten years ago if you wished winter protection for 
your car you drove to the nearest garage or filling 
station, laid your money on the line (no set price pre- 
vailed other than all the traffic would bear at the 
moment), and the attendant drew out one or more 
gallons of denatured alcohol from a 55-gallon drum. 
Pretty much raw guess work on his or your part. The 
garage man had bought that 55-gallon drum from his 
wholesaler, who in turn bought it in a highly competi- 
tive market from the alcohol company with the right 
price, which invariably was a “cut” price. 

Although the anti-freeze market provided the alcohol 
industry with the largest single outlet, the interest of 
the alcohol producers in the ultimate consumer was 





Leading producers of anti-freeze 
products map out elaborate mer- 
chandising campaigns in the 
highly competitive struggle over 
a probable $50,000,000 market 
this coming winter, contrasting 
with the rather haphazard sales 
efforts in effect a decade ago. 


practically nil. The correct answer to this apparent 
riddle was that the winter motorist either put alcohol 
in his car or he put his car “in camphor” for the winter. 
In other words, the competition was centered upon the 
price of alcohol. 

But most monopolies, whether of materials or com- 
panies, eventually come to an end. Carbide chemists 
produced “Prestone” which did not boil off; the soap 
industry found that glycerine was suitable as an auto- 
motive anti-freeze. Meanwhile, the competitive mar- 
keting of anti-freeze alcohol had become so acute that 
the dealers and the garage men began to criticize. The 
situation called for heroic measures, for better merchan- 
dising methods. It became a matter of the survival 
of the fittest. Some companies called in the under- 
taker; others brought in expert merchandising counsel 
The result was the formation of a new triumvirate 
between technician, advertising expert and sales man- 
ager, the first to improve the product, the second to 
show how the product could be marketed profitably, 
and the last to arrange the actual mechanics of 
distribution. 





The moving picture ts an important link in new anti-freeze marketing plans of at least two companies. Shooting “on location” 

m Prestone’s new five recler, “Liquid Assets,” a “talkie” for the dealers. It tells the story of a young man who inherited a ser- 

vice station but who is more interested in perfecting a carburetor that he has invented and from which he hopes to realize 

enough to get married. The invention proves a failure; the young man at last takes the advice of his prospective father-in- 

law and learns how proper merchandising of Prestone can build a profitable business. Picture includes a number of flashbacks 
which illustrate how dealers meet various complicated selling situations. 
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U. S. I. is “banking” 
heavily on results from 
its four-reel sound film, 
“ProvenProfits.” Photo- 
graph was taken during 
the filming of the pic- 
ture. Leslie S. Gillette, 
U. S. I. advertising 
manager, sits in the cen- 
ter of the foreground 
conferring with the di- 
rector and assistant di- 
rector of the picture. 


Take the United States Industrial Alcohol Company 
as a specific example. Their chemists developed a rust 
inhibitor to add to the alcohol; officials of the company 
called in Leslie S. Gillette, an experienced advertising 
and merchandising man. That was three years ago. 
The U. S. I. 1935-36 sales campaign, as outlined by 
Mr. Gillette, will spend in excess of $250,000 in going 
after a bigger share of the anti-freeze business with the 
largest “Super Pyro” (note the use of a trade-name ) 
advertising campaign. The objective is 4,500,000 cus- 
tomers served by 60,000 dealers as compared with 
2,500,000 customers last season and 800,000 in the year 
before that. Approximately 65 per cent. of this 
quarter of a million dollar appropriation will go into a 
consumer campaign, roughly an amount one-third 
greater than was expended in 1934.  Bill-boards and 
newspapers will be used exclusively. Heavy bill-board 
showings in 160 centers will picture the familiar snow- 
man character, “Old Man Winter.” A four-shot news- 
paper campaign in 80 cities will be released by telegraph 
to coincide with cold snaps. Copy will feature the 
“rust-proof” and “last longer” themes and ties up with 
elaborate dealer display helps. To inspire dealers with 
the proper merchandising idea officials of the company 
have been enlisted to act in a special four-reel sound 
film, “Proven Profits,” to be shown at sectional dealer 
meetings. Containers are all attractively redesigned, 
and a quart can, hermetically sealed, and plainly marked 
to retail for twenty-five cents, added. In short, an 
elaborate, well directed campaign, instead of haphazard 
efforts. 

U. S. IL. is not alone in the adoption of the more 
modern merchandising practices. A few years back 
du Pont shot a bombshell into an already disrupted 
anti-freeze market in the form of a synthetic methanol. 


: 
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As a by-product of prohibition, “wood alcohol” had an 


ominous sound, but the trade-name “Zerone” came to 
the rescue in a cleverly designed container. To further 
cement its position as a major factor in the anti-freeze 
field, du Pont now markets also trade-named denatured 
alcohol and a brand new product from the Organic 
Chemicals Division called “Five Star Anti-Freeze.” 

A number of years ago Carbide worked out a suc- 
cessful commercial method to produce ethyl alcohol 
synthetically. It is disclosing no trade secret to say 
that the old line alcohol-from-molasses companies took 
this output off the open market. With the coming 
season, however, Carbide is ready to wade into the 
anti-freeze battle strictly on its own with a synthetic 
methanol (Winter-Flo) and a denatured synthetic alco- 
hol ( Protectol )—a regular “one-two” in pugilistic par- 
lance. These, with the higher-in-price “Prestone,’ give 
the Carbide group three entries in the crowded field. 

Commercial Solvents built up enviable reputation and 
tonnages in the decade 1920-'30 supplying special solv- 
ents for an expanding lacquer industry. An expan- 
sion program brought into the Solvents’ fold the Ross- 
ville Alcohol properties, and Henry W. Denny, well- 
known advertising and merchandising counselor for 
Solvents, had a new consumer merchandising problem 
laid at his doorstep. With characteristic aggressive- 
ness, backed well by his company, he is skillfully match- 
ing moves with two denatured alcohols, ‘Ajax’ and 
“Ajax Plus,” and a synthetic methanol, “Anti-Freeze 
2-4-6.” 

American Distilling’s entries are two denatured alco- 
hols, “Frost Chek” and “Frost Chek Special.” Inhibit- 
ing elements to prevent rust will be used and the con- 
tainers are of striking design. All features of Amer- 
ican Distilling’s battle plan (formulated by J. Stirling 
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Getchell agency) have not as yet reached the news 
release stage, but direct mail and a dealer campaign 
in business papers are definitely parts of the whole. 

The very latest entry into the ’35-’36 anti-freeze field 
is the newly formed Cliffs-Dow Chemical with a metha- 
nol product to be sold under the trade-name “Sentinel.” 

Believing there is unity in strength in the face of a 
common enemy or enemies, seven manufacturers of 
denatured alcohol have banded together in an outdoor 
poster campaign to stress the “safety” of this product 
in automobile radiators and particularly its freedom 
from ‘“‘poisonous fumes.” Posters will stress the fact 
that 75 per cent. of all anti-freeze sold is denatured 
alcohol; that it is low in cost, safe for any age car; 
rust-proof; and available at any gas station or garage. 
Companies participating are American Distilling (Frost 
Chek) ; Commercial Solvents (Ajax); Empire Dis- 
tilling (Empire); Pennsylvania Alcohol (Quaker) ; 
Publicker Commercial Alcohol (Thermo) ; Puerto Rico 
Distilling (Tempo); and U.S. 1. (Super Pyro). The 
campaign is directed by T. F. Cosgrove, vice-president 
of the Platt-Forbes advertising agency. 

Cooperative advertising by the alcohol companies is 
not a brand new idea by any means. Back in 1927 the 
Industrial Alcohol “Manufacturers Association agreed 
upon a common name, “Freez Foil” to add to their 
respective trade names, and newspapers and farm 
papers were used. 


Situation on Glycerine 

The glycerine producers are in a tight spot this year. 
Glycerine is scarce as a result of the foreign war prep- 
arations and a reduced soap production in the last eight 
or nine months. The price has advanced sharply. 
Nevertheless the three members of the Glycerine Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Armour, Swift and Colgate, will 
support a consumer campaign and will divert enough 
material so that they will not lose the two or three 
per cent. of the total anti-freeze market that they have 
slowly built up. They may want it badly at a later 
period. In October, November and December of last 
year GPA took space in a number of national weeklies 
costing $35,000. Approximately the same amount 1s 
likely to be spent this year. This advertising is in the 
hands of the Newell Emmett agency. 

A summary of the anti-freeze market is incomplete 
without due consideration of the oil companies’ produc- 
tion of synthetic alcohols, such as a mixture of iso- 
propyl alcohol, and methyl alcohol. Last year it was 
reported that 3,000,000 gallons or more were marketed 
by Stanco, largely through filling stations controlled by 
the Standard group. Finally, there is that large inde- 
pendent group of specialty firms selling trade-named 
mixtures of alcohol and glycerine or simply denatured 
alcohol. That these will feel the stiffer competition 
of the alcohol producers is a foregone conclusion, and 
several are stating that they do not plan to “buck a 
stone wall.” 


Another element in this anti-freeze battle is the con- 
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stantly narrowing margin between the retail price of 
Carbide’s Prestone and either of the two alcohols. 
When first placed on the market several years ago, Pres- 
tone retailed at $5.00 a gallon which quite definitely 
put it in the luxury class. Last year Prestone sold at a 
list price of $2.95 and reports indicate a $2.75 figure 
for the coming season. 

The alcohol companies are not depending solely on 
merchandising ideas, new containers, etc., tor effecting 
a stabilized market. A radical marketing departure has 
been adopted. The producers are now selling dealers 
on consignment in an effort to eliminate speculative 
“second-hands.” Dealers will be billed each month for 
the amount sold at a price based on forty-nine cents in 
drums less a 20 per cent. sales commission. Frankly 
an experiment on the part of the alcohol companies, 
the success of the plan is yet to be proved. 


A Market Worth Fighting For 

How big is this anti-freeze market that causes such 
detailed sales campaigns to be worked out? According 
to statistics of the Automobile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, sales of anti-freeze solutions reached 36,275,000 
gallons in 1934. No dollar value is given, but it is 
very safe to assume an average price of over a dollar. 
Therefore a 40-50 million dollar market is at stake in 


AUTOMOTIVE REGISTRATION BY STATES, 1934 
(Those states where cold weather is severe enough to warrant 
intensive anti-freeze campaigns. ) 


Nook: 2,269,355 Kentucky 332,177 
Pennsylvania 1,681,202 Colorado 274,231 
Ohio 1,613,265 Oregon 274,117 
Illinois 1,456,241 West Virginia* 194,231 
Michigan 1,148,953 Maine 174,934 
New Jersey 864,641 South Dakota 169,975 
Indiana 803,271 District of Columbia 163,070 
Massachusetts 785,392 North Dakota 156,203 
Missouri 739,813 Rhode Island 142,329 
Wisconsin 709,359 Montana 128,336 
Minnesota 697,672 New Hampshire 113,134 
Iowa 666,440 Idaho 108,863 
Kansas 528,664 Utah 101,926 
Washington 422,238 Vermont 77,921 
Nebraska 406,632 Wyoming 64,990 
Virginia 373,908 Delaware 54,240 
Connecticut 357,787 Nevada 32,230 
Maryland 332,892 eae 

Total 18,420,632 


* For 6 months June 30. 


the United States. The anti-freeze alcohol market has 
been estimated at 30,000,000 gallons. Producers claim 
that there is an excellent chance this year to increase 
this figure by 6,000,000 gallons. 

Total motor vehicle registration in 1934 is given as 
24,933,403 units. There are 34 states and the District 
of Columbia where the winter season is such as to offer 
distinct anti-freeze sales possibilities. These are listed 
and the total registration reaches 18,420,632 cars. It 
is a stake certainly worth fighting over. If the price 
structure holds and “Old Man Winter’ duplicates his 
°34-°35 and °33-'34 performances, the rewards for the 
prepared will be lucrative. But there are plenty of “ifs.” 
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Which Lime for What Use? 


By Sidney 


IME has been employed as an industrial chemical 
reagent since the dawn of civilization, and is 
today one of the most widely used of the chem- 

ical raw materials. Yet, in spite of the wide diversity 
of its uses, and its vital importance to a host of our 
industries, its efficient utilization is 


modern process 


seriously handicapped by a surprising lack of informa- 





P. Armsby 


+. Improper use of lime, because of incorrect classi- 
fication of its properties or because of failure to under- 
stand certain definite effects introduced by certain 
specific properties or impurities. 


TABLE I 


Chemical and Physical Properties of Commercial Hydrated 
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Time in Minutes 


Time-temperature records of four successive batches of hydrated lime, made in the same hydrator and from the same quicklime, 


all with 70 per cent. water. 


Each of these batches showed a different behavior in the subsequent milling treatment, thus indicating 


the possibility of regulating the milling characteristics by temperature control during hydration. 
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Many types of naturally occurring carbonates have 
been, and are being, used as sources of the calcium and 
magnesium oxides which constitute the primary ingredi- 
ents of commercial lime. These range from pure, 
crystallized calcite to soft, impure marl; marine shells 
of various kinds; and an endless variety of limestones 
—hard and soft, pure and impure, high-calcium and 
dolomitic. 

These raw materials are quarried, dredged and mined, 
and are subjected to crushing, washing, screening and 
other mechanical treatments designed to render them 
more suitable for calcining, or to facilitate the sub- 
sequent handling of the lime products made from them. 
Certain pre-treatments for the removal of objectionable 
impurities produce limes of greater purity. Only in re- 
cent years, ior example, has it been economically feasible 
to produce lime of a high degree of purity from reef 
oyster shells—by the use of carefully controlled crushing, 
screening and washing operations which not only sepa- 
rate the mud, silt, sand and other foreign matter that 
is mixed with the raw shell as it is dredged, but also 
remove a majority of the so-called “mud pockets” which 
are present as “structural defects” within.the body of 
the shell itself. 

experience and experiment have demonstrated defi- 
nitely that the properties and utility of finished lime 
products are definitely affected by both the chemical 
and physical properties of the raw material entering 
the kiln, and that the possibilities of technical control 
from this angle have only been partially explored. As 
further studies are made we shall learn to measure the 
chemical and physical etfects brought about by various 
impurities (both chemically combined and mechanically 


contained); porosity ; 


specific gravity; 
structure; size and/or shape of lumps. 


crystalline 
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Engineers have designed and built diverse types of 
lime kilns:—large and small; stack and rotary; with 
intermittent and continuous feed and draw; with vari- 
ous methods of firing, and employing solid, liquid and 
gaseous fuels of different kinds. Tests have been made 
with reverberatory furnaces, ore-roasting equipment 
and rotating retorts; with calcining in closed chambers 
with all air excluded, and with heat applied by con- 
duction from an outside source. Progress has been 
made with the electrically-heated lime kiln, operating 
under a partial vacuum, and utilizing the waste heat 
contained in the carbon dioxide that is liberated as the 
limestone (or other carbonate material) is dissociated. 

All these developments will eventually result in the 
correct design and operation of calcining equipment. 
This, in turn, will make possible the accurate control of 
both the time and temperature of calcining, and per- 
mit of their proper adjustment for the treatment of 
different raw materials or for the production of various 
types of quicklime. Here, again, experience has shown 
that, for any given raw material, the efficiency of cal- 
cining operations and the properties of the quicklime 
produced are both materially affected by the type of 
equipment used and by the technique employed in its 
operation. 


Cooling of Quicklime 

After leaving the kilns, quicklime is cooled in a 
variety of ways :—on belt or pan conveyors; in rotary 
coolers; in piles or layers on a cooling floor in the open 
air, and by gradual loss of heat in air-tight steel storage 
bins. Various systems are favored by different pro- 
ducers, and equipment manufacturers claim certain 
merits for particular methods 





each seeking to improve, 
in some manner, the quality of the lime as it goes to 
the storage bins or the loading platform. 


A rotary cooler in a modern 
lime plant. Firing end of 
gas-fired rotary kiln at ex- 


treme right. 


’ 
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Washing and screening 


reef oyster shells prior to 


calcining. 


30th the method and the rate of cooling of quicklime 
exert definite, and probably measurable, influences upon 
the properties of lime products. 
the nature and the degree of 
quicklime, and affect its color; 
physical structure, and settling 


They influence both 
the 
solubility; plasticity ; 
rate. And they also 
have decidedly definite effects upon the behavior of the 
quicklime when it is hydrated in the lime plant, or 
slaked in a vat or mortar box. 


recarbonation of 


Hydrating 


The size, structure and chemical and physical be- 
havior of particles of raw hydrate are materially influ- 
enced by both the intensity and duration of the reaction 
in the hydrator, and these are governed by many factors: 
—such as chemical composition of both quicklime and 
water; physical structure and age of quicklime; type 
of hydrating equipment used; temperatures attained 
during hydration; rate and duration of agitation, and 
many other variables which 
mechanical or manual control. 


are either 
The big problem is to 
ascertain and evaluate the true effect of each variable— 
after which the mechanical details of establishing ade- 
quate operating 
difficult. 


amenable to 


controls should 


not be especially 

Having acquired the necessary technical knowledge, 
and having provided himself with the equipment neces- 
sary for the more accurate control of the properties of 
the hydrated limes he produces, the lime manufacturer 
will be in position to supply his chemical lime custo- 
mers with materials better suited to their needs. He 
will virtually be able to make lime products “‘to order”: 
—plastic or non-plastic; slow or fast settling; quickly 
or slowly soluble; moisture free or with any desired 
content of moisture; crystalline or amorphous, or with 
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other specified properties that may make them especially 
efficient for 


particular industrial applications. See 
charts on pages 437 and 440. 


Milling Operations 


This very necessary operation follows hydration, to 
purify and refine the “raw” hydrate by removing from 
it the core, un-hydrated particles of quicklime and other 
undesirable materials which contaminate the product 
as discharged from the hydrator. It is essentially a 
mechanical purification process, carried out in various 
tvpes of air separation equipment, and sometimes 
though not always—accompanied by the use of grind 
ing and pulverizing equipment. The light-weight par- 
ticles of essentially pure hydrate are carried over, or 
“floated,” into the finished product bins, while the 
heavier impurities are left behind. 

In theory, the action of such air 
is positive and accurate, and the 
should be uniform in 
the 


separation equ pment 
product they deliver 
character. Actually, however, 
this is not case. Finished hydrated lime is a 
‘graded aggregate,” from sieve to ultra-microscope 
sizes, and its properties depend upon the character of 
its individual particles (crystalline or amorphous, dense 
or porous, etc.) and the amount and kind of impurities 
carried over with it, as well as upon the relative per- 
centages of given sub-sieve fractions which are present. 

These variables, in turn, are affected by both the 
uniformity of composition of the material fed to the 
mill and by the manner in which it behaves under vary 
ing conditions of load. Thus, the “graded aggregate” 
discharged from the mill in the form of finished hydrate 
may be materially, and measurably, affected by a slight 
variation in the moisture content of the raw hydrate; 


or by a sudden increase or decrease in the percentage 
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Rate of Settling 


Quicklime No. 1 
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Settling rate nine minutes. Final volume 18 per cent. 


of core coming into the feed hopper, or because of 
some other previously uncontrolled irregularity of 
operation. 

The consumer of chemical lime is not interested in 
lime per se, but what it will and will not do when used 
as a chemical reagent. Hence, he has a proprietary 
interest in any program of research—proposed or under 
way—that will answer the questions of ‘ “how” and 
“why” as regards the functioning of lime in his manu- 
facturing operations. For example, he wants to know 
why two quicklimes, of apparently equal neutralizing 
power, behave so ditferently as regards rate of slaking ; 
solubility ; completeness of reaction; settling rate, ete. 
Or, if he cannot obtain definite answers to all these 
questions, he at least wants to know the relative impor- 


Quicklime No. 2 
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tance of each of these properties, and their significance 
as applied to his process operations. Again, he wants 
to know which of the impurities present in a given lime 
are detrimental to his operations, and whether their 
harmful effects (catalytic or otherwise) can be eco- 
nomically overcome. Or, he wants to know to what 
extent he should insist on fineness of division, or some 
other physical specification, in preference to a chemical 
purity specification. 

When he finds the answers to questions such as 
these, the industrial lime consumer will be able to 
specify correctly just what his lime requirements are, 
and he will also be able to make more efficient use of 
such lime as he purchases—simply because he will 
understand its properties and their application to his use. 


Sales and Manufacture of Lime in 1934. 


Lime sold by producers in the U. S. in ’34 amounted to 
2,397,087 short tons valued at $17,164,024. This represents an 
increase of 6 per cent. in quantity and 20 per cent. in value com- 
pared with ’33. Sales of hydrated lime, which are included in 
the above totals, amounted to 829,430 tons valued at $6,324,623, 
a decrease of one per cent. in quantity and an increase of 12.5 
per cent. in value. The average unit value of all lime in 34 
was $7.16 a ton compared with $6.28 a ton in ’33 and 732; 
hydrated lime showed an increase from $6.69 a ton in ’33 to 
$7.03 a ton in °34. 

Sales of lime used in the manufacture of chemicals—1,663,591 
tons valued at $11,425,031—increased 12 per cent. in quantity 
and 25 per cent. in value; lime sold for construction—511,419 
tons valued at $4,2600,805—decreased 4 per cent. in quantity and 


increased 11 per cent. in value; and that sold for agricultural 
purposes—222,077 tons valued at $1,478,128—decreased 10 per 
cent. in quantity and increased 11 per cent. in value. Table 
shows sales of lime by uses in °33 and ’34. Total number of 
plants that reported operations in 734 was 324, 8 less than ’33. 
Although lime manufacturing plants are distributed throughout 
the U. S., there is much interstate shipment. 





Ohio, the largest producing state (562,041 tons valued at 
$4,282,510 in ’34), showed an increase of 0.6 per cent. in quantity 
and 28 per cent. in value, and Pennsylvania (434,519 tons valued 
at $3,165,539 in ’34) increased 0.2 per cent. in quantity and 
13 per cent. in value compared with 733. 

Of the total chemical lime produced, 22 per cent. (367,433 
tons) was reported sold for minor and unspecified uses. 





Lime Sold by Producers in the United States in 1933 and 1934, by Uses 

















ee 1933 ~ — 1934 
——— Quantity ~ -—— Quantity —__, 
Per cent. 7—— Value ——_.. Per cent. - Value 

Use of total Short tons Total Average oftotal Short tons Total Average 
MEUIMEL 54 cv addeciekuaec se sece ae same 10.8 246,110 $1,318,247 $5.36 9.3 222,077 $1,478,128 $6.66 
Building ..... jw wet nee b ek can eet ahd 23.5 533,088 3,828,594 7.18 21.3 511,419 4,260,865 8.33 

Chemical: 

RRM ces cccuk caus uwem ces cf 82,634 391,565 474 K 4 76,232 507,031 6.45 
NS CE eR eT et ree 11.7 265,963 1,406,480 3.29 140 334,406 2,003,788 5.99 
PRDOY -FAUID: 6c ace a kus ones wer ys ee 13.4 304,729 1,687,869 5.54 12:3 293,798 1,899,053 6.46 
Refractory Ime (dead-burned dolomite) 13.5 261,812 2,064,869 7.89 13.9 324,868 2,698,414 8.31 
SRG DONEC OR och a kare Riera es ea 8 17,372 191,679 11.03 a 20,528 183,098 8.92 
Tanneries eee eT ey ee Sees Ke | 70,662 438,645 6.21 2.6 62,745 484,410 Pee 
Water purification .. .........<. are Ps 174,694 1,001,474 3.73 7.6 183.581 1,229,435 6.70 
CET BBR osc crss chu se ktemle 4 oeuinna cee 13.8 312,216 1,924,237 6.16 15:3 367,433 2,419,802 6.59 
Rss CME ches ke nk ce eee 65.7 1,490,082 $9,106,818 $6 11 69.4 1,663,591 $11,425,031 $6.87 
100.0 *2,269,280 *$14,253,659 $6.28 100.0 *2,397.087 *$17,164 074 $7.16 
Hydrated lime (included in above totals) ... 37.0 840,007 5,622,026 6.69 34.6 829,430 6,324,623 7.63 


* Includes lime used by producers (captive tonnage) as follows: 1933, 


$671,864. 
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89,677 short tons valued at $426,550; 1934, 129,290 short tons valued at 
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What the 


New Alkali Freight Rates 


Mean to Makers and Users 


By Harry 
Chairman, Alkali 


ee HEMICAL markets” expresses the same 

thought as does the phrase, “chemical dis- 

tribution.” In distribution, the factor of pri- 
mary importance is the cost of transportation, which is 
determined by freight rates. When, as happened last 
September, all freight rates on industrial alkalies were 
completely revised throughout Official Territory—that 


section of the United States which includes, approxi- 





mately, sixty per cent. of the alkali market—‘that’s 
news.” 

To the natural question, “so, what?” the answer is, 
in general terms, that the major effort to hold the alkali 
base rates unchanged in measure has not only been suc- 
cessful, but has resulted in many reductions, moderate 
in most cases, but in some important, particularly where 
maladjustments of long standing are now corrected. 
Certain increases of individual rates appear, as is 
natural in a revision of such wide scope, but they are 
relatively few in number, and are caused by the gen- 
eral application over a large territory of new rate 
making principles, under the prevailing law. 

Why in 1935 such a favorable revision was possible, 
after five years of uncertainty as to the measure of the 
new rates, may be ascribed, primarily, to the influence 
upon the railroads’ rate-making bodies, of the change 
in distribution conditions, resulting from the develop- 
ment of plants on deep-water in the Gulf area of the 
southwest, making immediately practicable all-year 
water transportation to the alkali primary markets of 
Official Territory also located on or near the water. 


The controlling effect at these origin and destination 


_ports of their low water-transportation cost factors has 


held down the general level of all-rail rates, between 
interior points, to the same basis as the rates to the 
ports themselves. 

September 1, 1935, a new carload freight rate struc- 
ture became effective, applying on soda ash, caustic 
soda, bicarbonate of soda and modified soda ash, sub- 
ject to a uniform minimum carload weight of 45,000 


pounds, in straight or mixed cars, for application to, 
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M. Mabey 


Traffic Association 


from and between all stations in Official Territory. 
The tariff publication was made by an exception to the 
Official Classification, providing for the application of 
Class 22%, which is 22% per cent. of first class (Class 
100). 


Concurrently, commodity rates on these prod- 
ucts, within Official Territory, were cancelled. 

Official Territory includes stations in states north of 
the Ohio and Potomac Rivers and east of the Mis- 
sissippl, also those in the northern half of Virginia, 
certain points along the northern edge of Kentucky, 
and on, or adjacent to, the west-bank Lake Michigan 
ports in Wisconsin and Michigan. As late as 1927, 
this section of the United States produced seventy per 
cent. in value of the manufactured goods of the country. 
In the past, within this major territory, variations in 
rate levels existed, influenced by the fact that, for rate 
making purposes, this major territory was subdivided ; 
Central and Trunk-Line territories lying west and east, 
respectively, of a line drawn, roughly, from Buffalo to 
Pittsburgh to Charleston, W. Va., with New England 
territory a separate unit. 

This is preponderantly the alkali producing and con- 
suming market of the United States. In 1931, when 
general readjustment of alkali freight rates became im- 
perative, all the commercial alkali in the United States 
of importance in volume was there produced; con- 
sequently its movement began in Official Territory ; 
approximately sixty per cent. was there consumed, and 
this, necessarily, results in the transportation of around 
3,000,000 tons annually in this territory. New produc- 
tion at southern Gulf plants in 1935 has materially 
changed the 1931 origin factors, and exercises a con- 
trolling influence on the measure of the alkali rates 
under the new adjustment. 

That the water-competitive influence of the new Gulf 
alkali plants should influence the correction of malad- 
justments, and stop the trend towards higher alkali 
freight rates, demonstrates the controlling effect upon 
rail rate levels of the availability from these ship-side 


plants of all-year water transportation service to in- 








terior, as well as seaboard points reached by all-water 
routes. 


Progress of negotiations from 1931 to 1934 proved 
one thing; that any revision likely of accomplishment 
threatened important increases in the cost of delivering 
alkali in Official Territory, but certainty that revision 
could be no longer delayed impelled joint action of the 
consumers and producers and a consolidation of effort. 
The outcome was a proposal of consumers that a lower 
level of rates be established on industrial soda ash, in 
bulk, in heavy carloads, than in smaller cars, and in 
packages; the proposal being Class 20. <A _ separate 
proposal asked for Class 17%, on liquid caustic soda, 
in tank cars. In behalf of all interests, the producers 
proposed Class 221%, on soda ash, caustic soda, bicarbo- 
nate of soda and modified soda ash, for application in 
straight or mixed carloads at a minimum weight of 
45,000 pounds, when shipped in the various types of 
packages in use in the industry. The railroads dis- 
posed of these proposals, although they were actively 
supported by consuming and producing interests, by 
recommending the adoption of Class 25 on the above 
products in carloads of 45,000 pounds, excepting liquid 
caustic soda in tank fars which they were willing to rate 
at Class 221% 

This would have caused general increases in the rail 
rates throughout Official Territory. Their refusal to 
establish a lower level of rate on large cars of bulk 
soda ash, alternating with a higher level on smaller 
cars and on the packaged products, was not unexpected, 
being in line with their general policy; and on alkalies 
was supported by a decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in respect of soda rates, dated 1929. The 
classes proposed, it was contended, represented a fair 
average of all the existing rates in Official Territory 
without, however, recognition of the controlling effect 
upon costs of the base rate, and without any allowance 
for the unduly high level of rates which were, in them- 
selves, maladjusted, hence not fairly susceptible to any 
averaging process. 

In May, 1935, at the final hearing had by the rail- 
roads, all interests joined in protesting the dismissal of 
the earlier shippers’ proposals, and, pointing out the 
new and important development in the alkali producing 
industry, which made certain that water competition 
would have a controlling effect upon the transportation 
of alkali to the most important alkali consuming desti- 
nations in Official Territory, urged that the level pro- 


posed by producers, Class 22%, must be the maximum 


for application on any of these alkalies by rail at a car- 
load minimum weight of 45,000 pounds. 

This basis (Class 221%) is now published and became 
lawfully effective on the first of September and applies 
in straight or mixed carloads, at a minimum weight of 
45,000 pounds, in bulk or in the usual packages, on 


soda ash. caustic soda, bicarbonate of soda, and modified 
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soda ash. On liquid caustic soda Class 20 (20 per cent. 
of First class) is in effect. As a result, from, to or 
between any station in Official Classification Territory, 
an established class rate on this level is in effect and 
applicable. Such rate is properly related both as to 
origin and destination competition. This basis, defi- 
nitely a part of the Commission-made class rate adjust- 
ment, is sound and may be considered stable. 

in a readjustment of this magnitude, it is difficult to 
outline its effect upon specific rates. A general state- 
ment, however, is warranted as to average effect upon 
the base rates. Within Trunk-Line, as compared with 
the old commodity rates (already on a low level), the 
new rates, as rates, remain about the same, with a few 
exceptions where subnormal rates existed, not in har- 
mony with the Commission-made class rates. 

Within Central Territory, the new adjustment gei- 
erally results in decreases in the base rates, ranging 
from 20 to 40 cents per ton; from Trunk-Line to New 
I-ngland, decreases in the base rates ranging from 20 
cents to $1.80 per ton (reflecting the correction of a 
long standing maladjustment). From Central Terri- 
tory to Trunk-Line Territory, and also to certain 
points in the eastern part of Wisconsin and in northern 
Michigan certain decreases are made, due to applica- 
tion of new principles under the Eastern Class Rate 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The aggregate of freight charges, fixed by these 
rates, represents the cost of the normal yearly move- 
ment of something like 2,000,000 tons of alkali, the 
origin and destination of which has heretofore been 
in Official Territory. The proposal of the railroads to 
fix Classes 25 and 22% on alkalies, as compared with 
the bases finally adopted, Classes 221% and 20, meant 
that, under the railroad proposed level, the rail trans- 
portation cost of alkali in Official Territory would have 
been much greater than under the rates now effective, 
and even more so, as compared with those superseded 
thereby. As the level of the classes proposed is 
somewhat more than ten per cent. above those now 
established, and this difference reflects itself in the 
actual rates, it is apparent that the threatened bases 
would have caused an important increase in the 
alkali consumers’ costs. The resulting rate level will 
enable the railroads to continue the handling of this 
tonnage. 

This saving to industry, it may be fairly said, would 
have developed proportionately as the tonnage was 
diverted from the railroads to other means of trans- 
portation or routes of movement now available because 
of alkali production at Gulf plants, located on all-year 
navigable waters. That the industry, in the face of so 
great an increase in transportation costs, as was threat- 
ened by this revision at its inception, would have had 
to take necessary steps to avoid such an increase in 
costs, is self-evident. 
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Eleectrotypers’ Waxes 


By Charles F. Mason 


LECTROTYPING comprises a_ process of 

duplicating printed matter and designs by 

depositing electrolytically a metal or mixture 
of metals from solution onto a design impressed body 
of waxes which have been rendered electrically con- 
ductive. When deposition is complete the waxes are 
stripped off, and the deposited electrotype is ready for 
the printing machine. In many cases type for printed 
matter are assembled from individual metallic letters 
and figures and are impressed into the waxes, but usu- 
ally for new office forms, and simple art designs, a wax 
engraved plate is prepared first by the engraver, and 
these waxes will be described first. 

A typical mixture is listed in Table 1. and is pre- 
pared by melting the waxes and gums in a shallow 
open container over a direct source of heat and then 
adding the powdered zinc oxide slowly with constant 
stirring. At this point, care must be exercised in order 
that the contents do not overflow and cause a serious 
fire, because the mixture foams vigorously as a result 
of the evolution of steam, air occluded upon the pig- 
ment and gases formed by wax and gum decomposi- 
tion. No attention is paid to other variables like tem- 
perature of the melt, length of time for stirring or use 
of indirect heat, and naturally defects, which will be 
described in subsequent paragraphs, are present. 


Potassium 


Acid Hydrate 


TABLE 1 


Component Pounds Per cent. No. Equivalent 
White Beeswax ...... 4.50 40.00 18-21 0.78 
Yellow Beeswax ...... 1.00 8.88 18-21 0.17 
PAL ail oo5s6ce sie ere ces 3.00 26.66 0.00 0.00 
Burgundy Pitch’ ........ 0.75 6.66 184.00 M22 
Rosin Water White .... 0.50 4.44 184.00 0.87 
Aine Oxide <6<6i di ccs 1.50 3.33 0.00 0.00 


The acid number represents the total free acids 
present and is expressed as milligrams of potassium 
hydroxide equivalent to one gram of sample. The 
exact per cent. of each acid is not known, but it has 
been substantiated that cerotic, palmitic and_ stearic 
acids are present free and combined in beeswax, and 
abietic acid is present in rosin. Therefore in view of 
the fact that 13.33 Ibs. of zinc oxide are added per 
100 Ibs. total and that 2.17 Ibs. of zine oxide are con- 
verted to zinc salts of the above acids with perhaps 
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more, which depends upon the temperature of the reac- 
tion; the final mixture or so-called engraver’s wax 
consists of free zine oxide, zine salts of fatty acids, 
chemically unaltered paraffin and esters of beeswax. 

[t is probable that the original formulator stumbled 
upon this mixture after many trials and chose bees- 
wax with the hope of imparting flexibility and tough- 
ness, paraffin to impart body and lessen the first cost, 
white rosin to offset the original toughness of beeswax, 
and Burgundy Pitch (a rosin from the Norway 
spruce tree and considered to be largely abietic anhyd- 
ride), either to satisfy superstition or like the pharma- 
cists to fool those not skilled in the art. The relative 
proportions of gums and waxes are not to be criticized 
because the resulting mixture possesses physical prop- 
erties like flexibility, hardness, etc., which are appar- 
ently satisfactory, but the large excess of zinc oxide, 
the method of adding it, the physical properties of the 
zinc salts and their variable amounts due to lack of 
control in compounding are what lead to later troubles. 
It is well known in the arts and industries that waxes 
when heated directly are liable to scorch, but if not 
scorched they undergo profound physical changes 
which are detrimental to many products; but this is 
disregarded here. 

This mixture sets upon cooling to a fairly hard yel- 
low mass which is reheated each time new copper plates 
are to be prepared. The wax engraver pours the warm 
mixture over the upper surface of the plate in a layer 
of about one-eighth of an inch thickness and after 
waiting for it to harden or congeal, he smooths off the 
surface with a special tool to give uniform thickness 
and then proceeds to cut the design. With the simplest 
ones, like cross section paper for office forms, the most 
skillful engraver encounters difficulties like uneven out- 
lines, chipping and even complete lifting of the relief 
portions from the plate. Moreover, a wax engraved 
plate which is made today and stored for at least three 
months is no longer of use because the wax face has 
become so brittle that definiteness of outline is no 
longer possible. In the words of the wax engraver it 
has lost its life. 

These difficulties can be attributed largely to phys‘cal 
changes in paraffin which possesses many crystal forms, 
in zinc salts which undergo physical and chemical 


d 








changes like crystal form and oxidation and to beeswax 


esters which slowly oxidize. The free zinc oxide is also 
a source of trouble not because some other inorganic 
pigment would be much superior but because it is not 
dispersed completely for reasons outlined below. The 
original zinc oxide can be purchased in a very finely 
divided condition which approximates colloidal dimen- 
sions; but these particles in the dry state tend to adhere 
to one another, forming aggregates, and a simple method 
of breaking these adhesive bonds is to wet the dry 
powder with an inert solvent, and after stirring each 
particle will be more or less isolated by a film of solvent 
enveloping it. When it is introduced into a viscous 
mixture like congealing waxes the solvent will evapo- 
rate and the pigment can be kept dispersed completely, 
by stirring, until the viscosity reaches a point at which 
the force of gravity no longer manifests itself upon 
the heavier pigment particles. 

This practice in a modified form is followed by the 
more progressive paint, lacquer and printing ink firms 
and has led to good results. In the case of waxes and 
gums the solvent would have to be chosen from among 
those which possessed constant, fairly low boiling points 
to avoid too high a retention in the waxes and gums. 
Such retention would result in the waxes rema‘ning too 
soft and the gums being converted to varnishes. 

The zinc oxide was perhaps added by the original 
formulator to impart color because bleached white 
animal, vegetable and mineral waxes were not upon 
the market at that time in quantities and at prices prev- 
alent today. The possible combinations of white waxes 
which could be blended to produce a_ satisfactory 
engraver’s wax at the same price and having the above 
defects reduced to a minimum are numerous, but their 
formulae are outside the scope of this report. 

The electrotyper’s waxes comprise various mixtures, 
some of which are listed below. 

TABLE 2 


Component -——— Proportional Parts —— 








(EGMETHE: 6 occ eeu st 63.49 .... 95 33Green 90 Brown 
paneWax |...cccseceee ss BUA ONO?) oc as aanee” Gates 
GRADER ors shan eek Add eo Se), ak ees Z 
Burgundy Pitch ...... meee aed eg eset ve 5 ae RS 
PRFANIN. 6 siscs kde cade aie: eee ee ||| sees 
Rosin Water White ...°<.c4. ..0s <2 10 Trace 
SRREEE? boca eae sees nS eek Bene GRY -  Saicereeccs 
White Pine Pitch ..... ices’ “Seis a wer weeeeeos 8 
TOUCHING: 4 w.sccien ees isan bss lesen ite Trace 
SSN GEL sp aieieiewa ee eieie.ie oiecaie ae Trace 
DOL cide ceeae 100.00 100 100 100 100 


In the electrotyping industry service tests like the 
penetrometer for hardness, plasticity tests, coefficient 
of expansion of- waxes and tests for the degree of fine- 
ness of graphite have been introduced by investigators 
of the government bureaus, and the best known stand- 
ards are available for those who are progressive enough 
to use them. The production of green ozokerite which 
is native ozokerite freed from foreign matter, excess 
earbon, and then re-treated with an oil to impart plas- 
ticity is quite well standardized, and a uniform supply 
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is available. However, each electrotyper favors his pet 
formula, and as seen in Table 2 he adds varying 
amounts of vaseline, turpentine, rosin oil and white 
pine pitch to keep plasticity adjusted to changes in the 
weather. This practice is satisfactory if guided by 
service tests and accurate weighing of the quantity 
added, but usually it is not the case, and the amounts 
are still kept secret because they vary between wide 
limits. 

The addition of rosin in the correct quantity over- 
comes the tendency of the melt to crack, but an excess 
will naturally impart a tacky feel. The correct coeffi- 
cient of expansion between definite limits is important 
and if not kept within these limits, cracking results 
after casting and molding, and concave faces will be 
present on the forms. 

The electrotyper’s wax is melted and poured upon a 
metal plate in a layer of about one-quarter of an inch 
thick and is then smoothed off with a tool and a torch. 
The plate is placed upon a table which is heated by 
steam or electricity to keep this wax soft until the cold 
wax-engraved plate is superimposed face down upon it. 
The combined plates are clamped together in frames 
for a definite length of time and when the wax engrav- 
er’s plate is removed, the design has been imprinted 
into the wax for electrotyping. 

This industry is one which is based upon scientific 
principles which are being investigated from every 
angle in our universities, government bureaus, and 
industrial laboratories. Apparently all useful knowl- 
edge has been applied in an electrical and mechanical 
sense, but this side has been more or less of an art; 
the waxes are ready for changes because the science 
has nearly overtaken it. 





Cadmium-Tin Alloys 


The constitution of cadmium-tin alloys has been determined by 
means of cooling curves and microstructures. A eutectic is 
formed at 176° C. and 33% of cadmium, but while there is a 
solid solubility at either end of the system, the exact positions 
of the sloping solidus lines have not yet been determined. Above 
131° C. tin holds between 5% and 6% of cadmium in solution, 
but at 131° C. two conjugate solid solutions are formed, which 
at 127°C. have the compositions 1.25% and 5% of cadmium. 
At this temperature, the one richer in cadmium decomposes to 
form a eutectoid. This transition occurs in all compositions 
from 1.25% to 99.5% of cadmium. In alloys containing 40 to 
90% of cadmium, a slight transition, connected with a change 
of solubility of tin in cadmium, occurs at 170° C. 

The tensile strength and hardness of alloys containing up to 
10% cadmium have been measured after various heat-treatments. 
A permanent value of 5 tons/in.? can be obtained after suitable 
heat-treatments with addition of 5% cadmium. Cadmium has 
a very marked refining effect on the grain-size of tin. After 
a reduction of 80% by rolling, the grain-size is reduced from 
1600 grains/cm.? in the case of pure tin to 26,000 grains/cm.* 
when 1% cadmium is present. Further additions have little 
effect. After annealing for one day at 160°C., tin containing 
5% cadmium has a grain-size of 48,000 grains/em.2—The 
Chemical Trade Journal (London) reports this metallurgical 
research from a paper by Prof. D. Hanson and W. T. Pell- 
Walpole, read before the Institute of Metals, London. 
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Benzyl Cellulose 


A Review of Properties and Uses 


By R.C. Bickmore 


ORMERLY, the high cost of etherifying agents, 
necessary for the production of cellulose ethers 
(nethyl-, ethyl-, glycol-, and benzyl celluloses ) 

has made the latter compounds relatively expensive as 
compared with nitrocellulose, cellulose acetate, ete. 
Nevertheless, their generally satisfactory properties, in- 
cluding stability, freedom from discoloration of films, 
coatings, etc., on exposure to ultra-violet light, solu- 
bility in many common solvents, relative non-inflam- 
mability and sometimes low hygroscopicity, have drawn 
attention to their possible technical applications. 
With the exception of that monumental * Beilstein” 
of cellulose chemical technology'—Worden’s ‘Tech- 
nology of Cellulose Ethers” 





and a few articles” widely 
scattered through the literature, authoritative docu- 
mentation upon this subject is scarce. 


Methods of Manufacture 


The general method of manufacture is based on the 
original Lilienfeld, Leuchs, and Dreyfus* patents of 
1912. Cellulose sheets are steeped in soda solution 
(16-18 per cent.), thorough impregnation being guar- 
anteed by surrounding the cellulose with an atmosphere 
of acetaldehyde or carbon dioxide before the alkaline 
solution is run into the mercerizing tank. The drained, 
swollen, alkali cellulose, after compressing to 2% to 3 
times the weight of the original material and comminut- 
ing in a Werner-Pfleiderer mixer, may be stored with 
or without maturing, i.e., oxidation by access to air, 
the latter process being aided or retarded by oxidizing 
or reducing agents respectively. Excess of etherifier, 
e.g., methyl or benzyl chloride, is added, in portions, as 
etherification proceeds. Solid caustic soda may be 
added before or after. Another method is to knead 
cellulose and caustic together and add the etherification 
agent. The amount of caustic soda bears a relation to 
the amount of etherification agent present and the vis- 
cosity of the product depends on the concentration of 
caustic soda. The products are not uniform but are a 
mixture of ethers and can be separated by fractionation 
of the solutions. 


The du Pont Company has a patent* in which a slurry 
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of caustic soda in an inert liquid (benzene) is mixed, 
without grinding, with the alkali cellulose, and the 
whole (containing 4.5-36 mols. of water and 2-10 mols. 
of caustic soda per cellulose unit) subsequently etheri- 
fied in known manner. 

Benzyl cellulose (cellulose dibenzvl ether), obtained 
by treating alkali-cellulose with benzyl chloride, is now 
a commercially useful substance, being highly resistant 
to 20 per cent. caustic soda, sulfuric acid (of d. 1.4) 
and heat, and may be molded at 120° to 160° under 
pressure", its softening point being 180° and its normal 
content of water 0.5 to 1.0 per cent. It is soluble in a 
wide range of solvents, e.g., benzene-ether, benzene, 
acetylene tetrachloride, etc., and other organic solvents. 

Cotton-cellulose, sulfite-cellulose, or wood-cellulose 
may be used for benzylation, the products varying in 
yield, color, viscosity, and solubility, a smaller yield of 
more soluble, less viscous product being obtained when 
the more degraded forms of cellulose (hydrocellulose ) 
are utilized. Suitable grades of cellulose can be made 
to yield products suitable for the manufacture of films, 
and lacquering materials of viscosity 0.5 to 1.0 c.g.s. 
units measured in 10 per cent. solution are made from 
the low viscosity products. 


Factors Influencing Viscosity 

When higher viscosities are desired to produce ma- 
terials for Celluloid, films, artificial silk, and leather 
cloth, a less degraded form of cellulose is used. Other 
factors influencing the viscosity are the strength of the 
alkali used, the maturing of the benzyl cellulose, the 
concentration of the benzyl chloride, the time of heat- 
ing, and subsequent treatments given before or after 
purification. 

Industrial practice varies in details in the method of 
benzylation, but it is i. the purification of the benzyl 
cellulose that difficulties are more often encountered, 
and many patents dealing with this stage have been 
granted. Insufficient purification from impurities pro- 
duces undesirable characteristics, e.g., cellulose ether, 
insoluble in the usual organic solvents, results in haze 


or opalescence in solutions, and may give a matt finish 
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in lacquers made from such solutions. An acid kiering 
treatment® at high temperatures, with, if desired, in- 
creased pressures, using hydrochloric, sulfuric, phos- 
phoric, or oxalic acids, or mixtures of zinc chloride and 
hydrochloric acid, causing swelling up or solution of 
the cellulose ether, is given after purification, and will 
thus remove or reduce the insoluble fraction alluded to. 

Too great a reduction in viscosity results in brittle 
films unsuitable for preparation of coating dopes. False 
high viscosities may sometimes be traced to the presence 
of benzyl cellulose which has only swollen in the solvent. 
Solvents for benzyl cellulose are: mixtures of 80 ner 
cent. or 90 per cent. aromatic hydrocarbons with ‘0 
per cent. to 20 per cent. of alcohol (including mixtures 
of benzene or of toluene and alcohol ;—these aromatic 
hydrocarbon-alecohol mixtures are the most advantage- 
ous); benzyl alcohol; phenol. Benzyl cellulose swells 
in acetone and in toluol, but does not dissolve. It is 
soluble, however, in ethyl lactate. It is possible that 
some of the hydrogenated aromatic solvents may have 
advantageous use here. 


Plasticizers for Benzyl Cellulose 

Although ethyi and benzyl cellulose are still in their 
commercial infancy, the work done on plasticizers shows 
that, in general, similar materials may be used as for 
nitrocellulose. It has been reported, however, that the 
majority of them tends to lower the alkali resistance of 
the cellulose ether. Benzyl cellulose films plasticized 
with various commercial plasticizers were examined by 
Ouchakov and Schnev‘, who found that when plasti- 
cized films are exposed to a temperature of 100° C., 
the least tendency to evaporate was shown by tri-iso- 
butyl and triphenyl phosphate. These latter results 
tally to some extent with those described by workers 
in other countries on the retention of plasticizers in 
nitrocellulose lacquer films. 

Suitable plasticizers for benzyl cellulose include tri- 
tolyl phosphate, tri-isobutyl phosphate, triphenyl phos- 
phate, diethyl phthalate, dibutyl phthalate, glycerol 
ditolyl ether and polychloronaphthalenes. Benzyl butyl 
phthalate can be used with advantage in benzyl cellulose 
lacquers. Triphenyl phosphate produces good films and 
ensures good solvent power. It is possible that some 
developments are possible towards the use of diethyl- 
hydrophthalate and dibutylhydrophthalate as plasticizers. 


Uses of Benzyl Cellulose 

The refractive index of benzyl cellulose is 1.57 to 
1.575. Its hygroscopicity is low, approximately 1 per 
cent. at 72 per cent. saturation, and the permeability of 
films to moisture is also low. It resembles cellulose 
acetate as to its applications, but has the additional ad- 
vantage of low hygroscopicity. Its thermoplastic prop- 
erties, an advantage for use in gramophone record 
manufacture, are unfortunately a disadvantage for some 
electrical applications. Otherwise it has good electrical 
properties, and being unaffected by ozone, may be 
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utilized as an insulator. It is stable and relatively resist- 
ant to the action of certain alkalies and acids. It has 
been used for the preparation of Celluloid sheets, rods 
and tubes. 

Molding powders are made from benzyl cellulose, 
both for injection and compression molding. Certain 
dopes have also been prepared from it when its specific 
properties are advantageous. 

To produce a benzyl cellulose in pure white form 
suitable for application to textile fabrics would involve, 
at this time, the use of large quantities of benzyl 
chloride, the technical grade at its best having a slight 
tint. 


Solubility 

Benzyl cellulose which contains less than 1.8 benzyl 
groups is not completely soluble in organic solvents. 
Liquids of low polarity are better solvents of benzyl 
cellulose (2.25 mols. of CH,Ph per mol. of C,H,,O;) 
than those of high polarity. The addition of a small 
amount of a liquid of high polarity (ethyl or methyl 
alcohol) increases the solvent action, probably due to 
the free OH groups in the benzyl cellulose. 

3odenbender* states that Highfield’s theory has been 
extended by Mienes to the cellulose ethers, the solu- 
bility of which in aromatic hydrocarbons is attributed 
to their being less polar than cellulose esters. With 
increase in the degree of etherification larger propor- 
tions of ethyl alcohol are required. Ethyl cellulose has 
a polarity intermediate between the values for cellulose 
esters and benzyl cellulose and hence is soluble in polar 
and non-polar solvents. 


Characteristics of Films 

Regarding the character of the films produced from 
benzyl cellulose, Atsuki, Kagawa and Takata’ have 
found that with rising temperature (90°-120°) of 
benzylation the induction period becomes shorter owing 
to more rapid elimination of water, and the tensile 
strength and elongation of films increase. Regarding 
the solvent composition of benzyl cellulose lacquer, 
they have found that lacquers having smooth distilla- 
tion curves yield good-quality films.’° 

In the production of benzyl cellulose molding pow- 
ders, the material may be treated as in the British 
Celanese patent.,"* i.e., a finely-divided benzyl cellulose 
and a plasticizer are agitated in aqueous suspension, 
without grinding, in presence of a wetting agent, e.g., 
turkey-red oil, and preferably, a swelling agent, e.g., 
xylene. 

Molding powders with a base of benzyl cellulose show 
The 
thermoplastic properties of benzyl cellulose, which melts 
at about 180° C., but softens at lower temperatures, 
impart exceptional flowing properties to the molding 
materials, hence rendering them very suitable for use in 
injection molding. 


no signs of decomposition on prolonged storage. 


They are free from volatile mate- 
rials; no solvent is used in their manufacture, and 


therefore the products do not warp. Molding is car- 
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ried out at temperatures 120°-160° C. For straight 
molding a pressure of half a ton per square inch suf- 
fices, while for injection molding the normal pressures 
and injection process are used. No curing or hard- 
ening process is necessary. There is alsa an important 
advantage in that all scrap may be re-used. The fin- 
ished material is unaffected by light, and it may be 
produced also in transparent and translucent form. 

From the foregoing description of the properties of 
benzyl cellulose it would appear that this substance has 
possibilities as the basis of lacquers, enamels and 
various coating compositions and dopes; linoleum sub- 
stitutes, Celluloid, safety glass fillings and thermoplastic 
molding materials and masses; insulating compositions, 
silk, airplane dopes and artificial leather.’ 

A recent contribution to the number of manufactures 
of compositions containing cellulose or its derivatives 
is made by Burns, Triall and the I. C. L.,’* whereby 
benzyl cellulose is plasticized with a substantially water- 
insoluble sugar ether containing not less than one 
hydroxyl group and not less than one alkyl, aryl, or 


aralkyl ether group for every C, sugar mol., e.g., 
benzylsucrose. The preparation is described in the 


specification. 
Conclusions 


The manufacture of benzyl cellulose is rather com- 
plicated, although entailing few direct stages, on 
account of the number and undesirable nature of the 
by-products formed. 

The remarks which apply to the cellulose ethers as 
a class apply generally also to benzyl cellulose, that is 
to say, that in comparison with the cellulose esters the 
manufacturing process is more difficult, the etherifying 
agent is generally relatively more expensive (except 
where chlorine and toluene, for the benzyl chloride, 
are easily available and cheap), and the problems con- 
nected with plasticizing, softening, and solution are 
complex. It is not easy to find a single solvent as 
effective as is acetone for cellulose acetate, or a plas- 
ticizer as efficient as camphor when used for cellulose. 

On the other hand, benzyl cellulose has many prop- 
erties which are strongly in its favor when comparing 
with the cellulose esters, and it seems reasonable to 
suppose that many applications of these materials await 
development. 
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Industry’s Bookshelf 


Fans, by 
$4.00. 


Theodore Baumeister, Jr., McGraw-Hill. 


2306pp. 


Mr. Baumeister writes with a commercial viewpoint in pre- 
senting this excellent review of air and gas machinery. Con- 
sideration of uses, performance, and study of market possibili- 
ties make this a valuable reference for equipment manutfac- 


turers and equipment customers alike. 


Vanishing Farm Markets and Our World Trade, by 
dore W. Schultz, 4lpp. World 


Phe¢ a 


Peace Foundation.  50c. 


Pointing out fallacies in the many forms of relief and adjust 
ment attempted as agricultural relief experiments within the 
last two decades, the author shows their 


failures, their costs, 


and draws interesting and challenging 


conclusions, An excel- 


lent discussion of domestic farm problems. 


Analysis of Industrial Securities, by John H. Prime, Ph.D., 
355pp. Prentice-Hall. $4.00. 
Designed for the investor and the student of industrial securi- 
ties, this book will aid in investment analysis and serve as a 
manual for study. 


Despite tendencies toward specialization in 
this broad field, Dr. 


Prime’s book should be generally helpful. 


Management Planning and Control, by A. G. H. 


Dent, 
333pp. & Co. 10s. 6d. 


Gee ( British) 


Recent developments in business management prompt this 
comprehensive work on economic research methods, budgetary 
control, and business forecasting. Principles and proposals based 
on extensive research make this book of value to business man- 
ager seeking scientific technique in his planning. 


Readable, and 
thoroughly documented. 


Food and The Law, by Alexander P. Blanck, 246pp. 
Smith. $2.50 


Peter 


Non-technical explanations make clear U. S. 


laws covering 
food and food products. 


Emphasizing practical problems in the 
field in their connection with official regulations, the author has 
devised a valuable manual for the grocery merchant and food 
executive. 


Dictators and Democracies Today, by John Martin, 227pp. 
The Rollins Press. $2.50. 


However complicated or comprehensive Mr. Martin’s subject 
may be, his treatment is at the very least vigorous and sugges- 
tive. His theories on the “machinery of peace’ seem sound, and 
the comparisons of three democracies with three dictatorships 
should satisfy adherents of the democratic state. Highly colored, 
Mr. Martin’s book makes fine reading. 

The Principles of Physical Metallurgy, by Gilbert E. 
McGraw-Hill. 


Doan, 
332pp. 
Appearing previously as a portion of “The Principles of 

Metallurgy,” 

demand for a separate text in physical metallurgy. 

approaches his subject 


this new text is published in answer to a definite 
Mr. 
from a foundation of basic principles of 


Doan 
chemistry and physics. The discussion of commercial alloys 1s 
particularly valuable. 


Textile Problems for the Consumer, by Thomas N. Carver, 
Mary S. Woolman, and Ellen B. McGowan, 175pp. Mac- 
millan. $1.60. 


Textile economics, as seen through the eyes of the economist, 
the textile specialist, and the textile teacher, are discussed 
according to the three problems of industry; production, distri- 
bution, and consumption. 








Copper as a Chemieal 
Plant Material 
By C. HW. 8. Tuphotme 


OLD claims are made for various metals and 
alloys, and it is often difficult to obtain, apart 

from exhaustive tests, reliable information as 

to their behavior in a specific application. Recently 
in Great Britain, a new organization, formed for the 
purpose of developing the use of copper, has carried 
out a thorough investigation into the qualities of copper 
for chemical plant construction, and though some re- 
sults will be challenged in some quarters, they do pro- 
vide an interesting pointer on the uses of this metal. 
Under severe conditions of atmospheric corrosion, 
as encountered upon complete exposure to the elements, 
copper is extremely resistant to attack when compared 
with the ordinary ferrous metals, as illustrated by the 
numerous examples of copper and copper alloy imple- 
ments and other articles which have survived from the 
Bronze Age. Copper forms a continuous and _ self- 
healing oxidized skin which, unlike rust, does not 
absorb moisture, and offers high resistance to further 
attack. This skin on copper, when exposed to the 
action of air or water for longer periods, is converted 
into mineralized products such as complex basic sul- 
fates and carbonates, according to the conditions of 
exposure. A familiar example is the formation of 
the green patina, often seen on copper roofs, which 
is usually a basic sulfate of copper, derived from traces 
of sulfurous gases in the air, and of similar com- 
position to the srochantite, 
according to Thorpe, has the co-ordination formula 
CuSO,.3Cu(OH ).. 


to note that a process has been patented whereby a 


mineral  brochantite. 


In this connection it is of interest 


green patina of basic sulfate may be produced on new 
copper by an anodic treatment for 15 minutes in an 
electrolyte containing dissolved sulfates, together with 
an oxidizing agent. 

Polished copper, when exposed to clean dry atmos- 
pheres, may acquire an invisible protective film of 
cuprous oxide (Cu,Q) which increases its resistance 
contaminated 
atmospheres; the development of such protective oxide 


to subsequent attack by industrial or 
films may be appreciably accelerated by heating at low 
temperatures of the order of 150 deg. C. 

The exposure of polished copper to industrial atmos- 
pheres, particularly those contaminated with traces of 
sulfides, results in tarnishing, so that the bright red 
color progressively changes, through a series of red- 
dish green and blue tints, to a dull black, typical of 


cupric sulfide. The rapidity of such tarnishing depends 
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largely upon the sulfur content and humidity of the 
atmosphere, and also upon the presence or absence of 
a protective oxide film. Where it is desired to protect 
products from tarnishing, a thin coating of beeswax, 
lanolin, petroleum jelly or other greasy substance, or 
solutions of these, may be applied. 

On the other hand, there are occasions when the 
production of definite color films upon small articles 
is required; and copper lends itself to treatment by 
various solutions, particularly of the sulfide type, so 
that a range of pleasing colors may be obtained. By 
suitable protection, such as by lacquering, the resultant 
color may be retained for long periods. 

In considering the corrosion of metals by various 
media, it is dangerous to generalize owing to the large 
number of variable influence the 
For example, copper is practically immune 
from the attack of dilute sulfuric and acetic acids in 
the complete absence of oxygen or air—and copper is 


factors which can 
result. 


therefore widely used in acetic acid plant—whereas 
in the presence of air, corrosion may result. Copper 
can be expected to offer good resistance to such cor- 
roding agents as the following, depending on the con- 
centration and on the conditions of exposure: 


Acids: Acetic acid, vinegar, acetates, carbolic acid, citric acid, 
formic acid, oxalic acid, tartaric acid, fatty acids, and sulfur 
dioxide, sulfite solutions—as used in pulp mills. 

Alkalies: Potassium hydroxide and sodium hydroxide. 

Solutions of Various Salts: Aluminum chloride, aluminum 
sulfate, calcium chloride, copper sulfate, ferrous sulfate, sodium 
carbonate, sodium nitrate, 
zinc sulfate. 


sodium sulfate, zinc chloride, and 


Waters: Domestic water supplies, industrial and mine waters, 
etc., and salt and brackish waters. 


Copper is not recommended for use with ammonia, 
nitric acid, acid chromate ferric chloride, 
mercury salts, perchlorates, persul fates. 


solutions, 


The behavior of copper used with the above mate- 
rials will be largely determined by the precise condi- 
tions of service. The amount of oxidation which 
occurs when copper is heated in air is largely a func- 
tion of temperature, and while oxidation is slight at 
low temperatures, there may be rather serious scaling 
at high temperatures. On the other hand, under cer- 
tain working conditions the oxides formed are adherent 
and so result in a diminished rate of attack—as for 
instance in locomotive fireboxes, and on copper singe 
plates which are maintained at red heat to singe the 
hairs from off textile materials. 

Two principal types of oxides are formed upon cop- 
per during heating: the black scale is cupric oxide 
(CuO), and the underlying adherent oxide, which has 
a characteristic red color, is cuprous oxide (Cu,Q). 
The types of oxides formed and the rate of oxidation 
of copper may be modified appreciably by the addition 
of other elements, which also generally result in the 
better retention of strength at elevated temperatures. 
On account of these properties, various copper alloys 
are widely employed, among which may be mentioned 
the copper-nickel and copper-aluminum groups. 
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ost users of Phos- 
phoric Acid are fami- 
liar with the pure, 
water-clear acid produced at our 
Anniston plant. Phosphates 
carefully made from this qual- Phosphoric Acid 75% 
ity acid are recognized for their Phosphoric Acid 50% 


purity and uniformity. If you Mono Sodium Phosphate 
are not now specifying these Di Sodium Phosphate 
Monsanto products we cordially Tri Sodium Phosphate 
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The Anniston, Alabama plant of M to Chemical C y, where 
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Phosphoric Acid is produced by an exclusive electric furnace process. 











Frank J. Tone, 
ident, Carborundum 
Company, receives the 
award of the Acheson 
Medal, given by the 
Electrochemical So- 
ciety for outstanding 
achievements in the 
field of electrochem- 
istry, from James H. 
Critchett, right, vice 
president, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Re- 
search Laboratories, 
Inc. His son, Fran- 
chot Tone, popular 
movie star, ts at ex- 
treme left. 


pres- 
























Thirteen display windows, four 
stories high—the largest ever 
built as architectural features 
of an office building 
a feature of exceptional in- 
terest im the Great Hall of 
the International Building, in 
Rockefeller Center. These re- 
place the murals, mosaics and 
sculpture usually used as dec- 
orative schemes for lobbies. 
Permanent exhibits are fea- 
turcd in thes 
one shown being that of United 
States Gypsum Company. Be- 
cause of the unusual height of 
the windows a SPC tal telese Opti 
ladder had to be built in ordei 
to reach their upper levels 
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The Photographic Record 


The new Plaskon Duplex Scale, the cover of which 
is a one-piece molding of Plaskon, and is the largest 


plastic molding ever used commercially. Left, J. L. 
Rodgers, Jr., president, Toledo Synthetic Products 
Co., manufacturer of Plaskon, with A. M. Howald., 


dire ctor of resear¢ h. 








NEWS REEL ® 


of Our Chemical Activities tiites 


1 Field Demonstration Service, believed to 
and of outstanding value to wndustries whi 
mitrol , ror ob hleme © Iyer nas 
control are major problems, ts bet pr 


Regulator Co., of Boston. Vew service w 
amin k completely equipped ah ith uf fo thr 
and control instruments, is maki goa ( 


demonstrations of modern control in chemies 





Above, UWweorgze WH. 
Truxal, formerly sales 
manager, chemucal de 
partment, Cleveland- 
Clifts Tron Company, 
who hasopened o flices 
in Cleveland as a 
chemical distributor. 
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Hydrosulfite Processes 


and their Preparation 


Although there is copious literature concerning hydrosulfite, 
information of a practical order is sparse and scattered, and 
there are gaps that detract from its value. Oldest method is 
that of Schutzenberger and has been followed for 20 years or 
so without modification. It consists in treating bisulfite with 
metallic zine. 

In spite of the apparent simplicity of that reaction it has been 
expressed successively in three different equations: 

1. Schutzenberger, 2NaHSO,z + Zn = ZNSO3 + NagSOe + H2O 

2. Prud’homme, 3NaHSOz + Zn = ZNSOxn + NaHSOe + NaeSOrz 

3. Berthsen, 4NaHSO»s + Zn NaoSoO, + NaeSOsZnSOz + 2H2O 

According as the formula of the hydrosulfite is made precise, 
vield diminishes. To wipe out the erroneous formule, we 
express in sulfoxylate the quantity of reducing agent formed: 
= 50% in Na:S:Q,. 

Actvally Berthsen obtained a yield of 60% in NasS.O, and 
therefore his equation requires correction. His opinion may be 
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Formula 1. 50%; 2. 33%; 3. 25% 


admitted that the sulfite of zinc is partly hydrolyzed, hence the 
increase of 10%. Berthsen used relatively dilute bisulfite and 
granulated zinc. 

In practice more concentrated solutions of bisulfite have been 
used and zinc dust in place of granulated zinc. If the final 
temperature does not rise above 10° C., mixture remains fluid 
and deposit is not voluminous. At 30° C., temperature usually 
reached, product of the reaction turns white, and, starting with 
160 kilos of bisulfite, result obtained is far from the 60% of 
Berthsen: 120 liters 160 kilos bisulfite at 26% SO. = 41.6 
kilos SOs. 

16.4 g. zinc dust moistened with 4 liters of water; after 
stirring for 10 minutes stir in 60 kilos of milk of lime. Allow 
the mixture to rest for some hours then pass through the filter 
press. This gives 175 liters of solution of which 7.3 c.c.m. 
reduce 20 cc.m. of ammoniacal solution of copper contain- 
ing 100 g. of sulfate crystals to the liter. The 175 liters 
of solution will therefore reduce 480 liters of cupric solu- 
tion. With 100 kilos of SO, 1,150 liters of cupric solution 
can be reduced instead of the theoretical 3,906 liters. Yield is 
therefore 28.7%. Use of a washing filter press adds a little to 
the percentage but if 30% is reached, that is the maximum. 
Half the product remains in an insolvble state in the precipitate. 
This treated with formol yields a sulfoxylate-formaldehyde 
solution sufficiently concentrated to discharge nitraniline red. 

Taking this into account, yield is certainly improved, but we 
shall see that other methods are more economical; they give 
a much higher yield than 60%. The B.A.S.F. were the first 
to discover the loss in the primitive process. To remedy 
matters they proposed a mixture of bisulfite and sulfurous acid: 


2NaHSOz + SOs + Zn NaeS,0, + ZnSO; + H2O 
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According to this formula, two-thirds of the total sulfurous 
acid is transformed into hydrosulfite, actually the yield was not 
more than 50%. 

A process worked out in collaboration with M. Thesmar 
gives much better results. To begin with this process served 
to produce zinco-sodic hydrosulfite, and the temperature in this 
case might reach 42° C. But if the sodic salt is to be obtained 
the work must be done at a much lower temperature in order 
to prevent the crystallization of the double salt before the zinc 
is precipitated by the soda. By using a correct amount of ice, 
the final temperature after the addition of the sulfuric acid does 
not rise above 10°C. In 10 minutes the sulfite of zinc is 
precipitated or the zinc-sodic salt, which is separated by 
decantation, in order to obtain maximum purity. Starting with 
160 kilos of bisulfite 350 liters of solution are obtained, of which 
5.5 c.c.m. = 20 ¢.c.m. cupric sol. Therefore 100 kilos of SO: 
give a solution capable of reducing about 3,050 liters of cupric 
solution, a yield of 78%. 

Hydrosulfite prepared by the acid method contains a rather 
large quantity of sodium sulfate and, if decantation is neglected, 
also sulfite of soda. These salts are not troublesome it the 
hydrosulfite is salted with sea salt. But if the hydrosulfite is 
intended for tse with vat dyes these salts raise the density of 
the dye vat; when it rises above 10° B. the dyeings are streaked 
It is, therefore, necessary to use as pure a_ hydrosulfite as 
possible, and it is the sulfurous acid process that furnishes it. 

Berthsen found that zinc combines quantitatively with sul- 
furous acid to form hydrosulfite as follows: ZN + 2SO, 
ZxS.0O,. This result is obtained on the industrial scale as 
nearly as on the laboratory scale: 


50 kilos SO. 


33 ‘* zine dust 
195 liters 2 c.c.m. reduce 20 c¢.c.m. cupric solution. 
ee. 3 1950 liters - 
100 kilos SO. - 3900 
It will be noted that the yield is quantitative. The equation 


akove gives a constant result. Going deeper into the qvestion 
it is found that half the quantity of the dissolved sulfurous 
acid, H.SQO:, furnishes the hydrogen necessary to reduce the 
other half. There is a temptation to substitute the half furnish- 
ing H: by a less expensive acid. This is not realizable as the 
sulfoxylic acid formed is unstable and can only escape destruc- 
tion by combining with the sulfite: 


ZNHSOs,z z 
? 


H.SOv + ZNSOz » HSOs ZNS2O0, + HeO 


When formaldehyde is used to stabilize the sulfoxylic acid, 
any acid may be used for reduction. Stlfurous acid is supplied 
in the liquefied state in strong, cast iron tubes containing 100 
kilos and over. This liquefied product is usually very pure; 
nevertheless it may be contaminated by a little sulfuric anhy- 
dride, an indication of insufficient purification. To avoid attack 
on the metal the tubes must be thoroughly dried before filling. 
In using liquefied sulfurous acid, two unnecessary operations 
are paid for, desiccation and liquefaction. On the other hand 
the use of the tubes simplifies the necessary equipment. Ab- 
straction by means of the filter press simply requires the pro- 
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HEMICAL INDUSTRY’S show 
C room (15th Exposition Chemical 
Industries) will carry the most com- 
plete display of soluble silicates. 
Thirty-three different chemicals are 
in the P. Q. line of silicates of soda 
—thin liquids, heavy syrups, pow- 
ders, solids, high alkaline grades, 
low alkaline grades. 


Why so many varieties? To better 
serve the manifold needs of a diversi- 
fied group of industries, for instance; 


General Offices: 125 S. Third Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 W. Wacker Dr. Stocks in 60 cities. 
Sold in Canada by National Silicates Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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paper, ceramics, textile, mining, 
soap. Often a P. Q. Silicate is the 
answer to a lower production cost 
or to a quality problem. Sometimes 
a totally different result is possible 
than is obtained with any other 
material. 


Step into our booths 308-309 for 
the right answer to your silicate of 
soda query. There will be a number 
of new alkaline detergents exhibited 
—Metso 22, Metso 66 and Metso 99. 
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vision of two open wooden vats, no matter what process is 
followed. 

Liquefied sulfurous acid has the advantage of giving very 
concentrated and very pure solutions of hydrosulfite. This 
allows the soda to be used in solution, which is preferable, as 
lumps are avoided. Dry bisulfite of soda is added to the hydro- 
sulfite of zinc at the risk of precipitating the zinc-sodic salt. 
With sulfurous acid the zincic solution is freed instantaneously 
from zinc in contact with the soda in excess and the double 
salt cannot form. 


Production of Gas 

If it is desired to produce as pure a hydrosulfite as that 
obtained with the liquefied gas and at the same time to save 
the cost of drying the tubes and liquefying the gas, the instal- 
lation necessary for the production of the gas is somewhat 
complicated. It is necessary to provide a sulfur furnace, an 
air compresser, an absorption column for the gas by water, 
and a lead treater to release the gas by raising the temperature. 
The two open wooden vats are also required. This equipment is 
only advisable in exceptional cases. The calico printer without 
the necessity to exact maximum purity can use the gas directly 
without purifying it by the aid of water. The equipment may 
then be cut down to a sulfur furnace and a compressor, but a 
vat lined with copper must be substituted for one of the 
wooden vats. 

In using the liquefied gas the equipment is staged in order to 
avoid tnnecessary manifestations. At the top is the vat for 
the reaction containing water and the necessary amount of zinc 
dust. The gas is led in from two coupled tubes by means of a 
lead pipe perforated with numerous holes directed towards the 
bottom of the vat in order to prevent the dust clogging them. 
As the release of the gas produces a low temperature the tubes 
become covered with rime and it is necessary to sprinkle warm 
water on them to keep up the flow of gas. 

The reaction being quantitative the quantity of gas to use 
for a given weight of zinc should approximate the theoretical 
volume, but at the end of the reaction there should be a slight 
excess of zinc. The sulfurous acid being pure a small surplus 
is not dangerous, but if it contains sulfuric anhydride the liquid 
turns brown owing to the formation of unstable hydro-sulfurous 
acid. 

To prevent the zinc dust depositing it is necessary to stir the 
liquid. The progress of the reaction can be observed, towards 
the end the liquid becoming milky. This symptom, however, 
lacks precision, and this is the operative method we have finally 
adopted. The volume of water used is invariable. A weighed 
quantity of zinc is added, of which the content of metal is 
known. The actual metal alone is taken into account, and it 
is made to absorb rather less than the calculated volume of 
gas. The tubes must be weighed from time to time; it is 
sufficient to follow the reaction by the aid of the areometer 
and to stop when the degree of the first reaction is attained. 

Hydrosulfite of zinc being very soluble, 50° B. solutions can 
be prepared, but to obtain a saturated solution of the sodic salt, 
solutions of from 30 to 35° B. are sufficient. As concerns 
temperature, the zincic salt supports 40 to 45° C., but the sodic 
salt is sensitive to heat. One way or another the temperature 
must be kept to 20 to 


25° C. when the zinc is precipitated by 
carbonate of soda. 


The Soda Vat 

The hydrosulfite of zinc must be poured into the soda solution 
and not the other way about. The vat for the soda is there- 
fore staged in its correct place. A hot solution of soda is 
prepared and ice is stirred in. Fine crystals are obtained in 
this way and dissolve easily when the two products are mixed. 
As carbonic acid is always released the liquid has a neutral 
reaction, even acid, therefore caustic soda must be added 
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towards the end of the reaction, sufficient to give the reaction 
on phenol-phthalein paper. The product is passed at once to 
the filter-press which is on a stage lower than the soda vat but 
high enough to be drawn off easily. 

With an ordinary filter-press, not permitting thorough wash- 
ing, we obtained the following results : 


45 kilos SOz 
30 ‘* Zine powder (theor. 28.1 kilos at 80%) 
42 ‘* Solvay soda 


2.5 g. NaOH 





100 liters of a solution of which 5.2 c.c.m. = 20 cupric sol. 
350 liters, 340 cupric sol. 
100 kilos SOz—3000 1, 
3000 
The yield was —— i.e., 77% 


In dyeing indigo a more dilute solution may be used which 
diminishes the loss. As already stated the dyer if necessary can 
use a less pure product, but the vats will need more frequent 
renewal. He can, therefore, consider the pros and cons of pre- 
paring hydrosulfite by burning sulfur and using the gas directly. 
In this case the open vat cannot be employed. The gas con- 
tains nitrogen from the air and a certain proportion of sulfuric 
anhydride. The content of the gas in SO: is only about 20%. 
By reason of this dilution, there is more difficulty in retaining 
and it does not require much gas in the ambient air to make 
the work painful. 


Copper-Lined Vat for Reaction 

The vat for the reaction should, therefore, be a closed 
recipient lined with copper, furnished with an agitator and an 
escape pipe to conduct the non-utilized gas to a convenient 
distance. The sulfur is burnt in an enclosed vessel by the aid 
of a current of air furnished by the compressor. The gas from 
the combustion of the sulfur should be cooled; for this purpose 
it is led through large iron pipes of sufficient length. The major 
part of the sulfur carried away by the gas is deposited in the 
tubes. 

After this purification the gas is directed into the reducing 
vat, which has an inspection window. To begin with, the liquid 
is dark grey; little by little it whitens and an excess of gas is 
shown by a brown coloration which will disappear when zinc 
dust is added, some being kept at hand for this correction. 
Taking a test quantity of the liquid from time to time towards 
the end of the reaction, a little experience shows once for all 
the density that can be reached without setting hydro-sulfurous 
acid at liberty. The product obtained contains sulfate and 
sulfite. Combustion of sulfur as a matter of fact always pro- 
duces a litthe SO; and a certain amount of nitrogen from the 
air enters into the reaction. The oxygen not used in the com- 
bustion provokes the formation of an equivalent amount of 
sulfite. Proportion of the two salts is relatively weak and the 
indigo dye vats keep in a good state a sufficiently long time. 

A little experience makes it an easy matter to produce 30° B. 
hydrosulfite of zinc. If there is no ice for the reduction appa- 
ratus, it must be cooled by sprinkling with cold water. The 
precipitation vat may be open and the Solvay soda dissolved 
in the manner indicated. 

It may be taken that 40 kilos of soda replace 245 kilos of 
bisulfite 40° B. (26% SO.) and 52 kilos H:SO;, 93%. The 
sulfur process requires a place apart and plenty of space. The 
preceding details allow the calculation of cost and to weigh the 
pros and cons of each method. Costs being equal, the prefer- 
ence will always be with the liquefied gas process as it fur- 
nishes the purest and most stable product at a maximum con- 
centration. A formaldehyde derivative is obtained with it, irre- 
proachable for the purposes of the calico printer. In dyeing vat 
blue the vats are not charged with useless matter, and zine for 
a longer time without renewal perfectly levels colors.—Charles 
Sunder in a Bulletin prepared by Societe Industrielle de 
Mulhouse. 
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Metals and Alloys 


A new method of pickling steel, sheared sheets, strip steel, 
rods, wire, etc., offers the advantages of: 1. Longer life of pick- 
ling solution, due to destruction of the ferrous and ferric sulfate 
present; 2. lower acid cost, due to regeneration of sulfuric acid 
in the tank; and 3. a better finish obtained more rapidly on the 
pickled metal, due to the breakdown of bonding oxides underly- 
ing the Fe:O,, as they combine with the free organic acid to 
form ferrous gluconate. Abrasive Industry, Oct. ’35, p. 11, 
reports that an alternating current is used in the bath, but needs 
no direct connection between the work and the electric circuit. 
To the normal inorganic acid bath (sulfuric, muriatic, or nitric) 
is added an organic material which has high affinity for oxides 
of iron. 


Zine Oxide in Lubricants 

The incorporation of zinc oxide in colloidal form (Abrasive 
Industry, Oct. ’35, p25) in lubricants, renders a lubricant anodic 
to steel and creates an electrolytic couple which forms an adher- 
ent film on the contacting surface. 


Textiles 


Under the name “Alphasol,” new wetting agents are being 
marketed by American Cyanamid. These are said to act as 
emulsifying agents for oils and greases, and also have high 
detergent strength for cleaning metal surfaces. 


Lubricating Wool Fibers 

A preparation for lubricating wool fibers is being offered by 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Tioga and Thompson sts., Philadelphia. 
Laurel Wool Oil WR is light in color, has high emulsifying 
properties, and is easily removed in the regular scouring bath. 
Company also has announced its new fatty alcohols. Recom- 
mended for scouring and penetrating all fibers, these 
products, known as Laurel Supersu!phonates, come in powder 
and gel form and are said to be lime-resistant and to have 
high stability to acids and alkalies. 


new 


Hydrogen Peroxide Bleaching Development 

The bleaching of beeswax and the bleaching of wooden spools 
on which are wound cotton and silk aré two new develop- 
ments in the use of hydrogen peroxide for bleaching, according 
to Canadian Chemistry and Metallurgy. Bleaching beeswax 
with hydrogen peroxide, without in any way detracting from 
the natural properties of the beeswax, enables the process to 
be done irrespective of climatic conditions and at very little 
extra cost. The process roughly consists of a preliminary 
treatment of the mcelten wax with sulfuric acid, which removes 
a large number of impurities. The melted wax is then treated 
with hydrogen peroxide at a temperature of 180° F., with the 
addition of a little caustic soda. When bleaching is completed, 
the emulsion thus obtained is broken down and neutralized with 
sulfuric acid. The wax is then washed free of acid. The diffi- 
culty in bleaching the wooden spools is in penetration. A soak- 
ing process is used, lasting 48 hours, the temperature never 
being higher than 180° F. A two-volume bath of peroxide, 
with the addition of five and a half pounds of Stabilizer “C” 
per hundred gallons of water and a little Gardinol to assist 
in penetration, is usually employed. 


Month’s New Dyes 

Three new products have been announced by the Dyestuffs 
Division of du Pont. Lithosol Fast Orange G Powder is an addi- 
tion to their range of lake colors and produces bright, reddish 
shades of orange. It will pass the 24-hour Fadeometer test 
for wallpaper light fastness and is also of interest as a fast 
orange for printing inks. It may be used for out-of-door poster 
work and should find further use as a shading color to produce 
medium chrome yellow shades in combination with Lithosol 
Fast Yellow HV. Du Pont Pontachrome Brown HN Con- 
centrated, a chrome color, is said to yield deep, reddish shades 
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of brown on wool rawstock, yarn and piece goods. It may be 
used alone or in combination with other chrome colors for dark 
browns, tans, yellowish browns and olives. Particularly recom- 
mended for use on men’s suitings and overcoatings. Ponsol 
Brown AGG Double Paste, a vat dye, provides a fast color to 
be used as a yellow brown base for current khaki shades. 
Possesses the usual good fastness of the vat type of dye, and, 
when dyed by the pigment-pad process, does not change its 
shade on soaping or during the various finishing operations. 

General Dyestuff releases Diazo Sky Blue BA which produces 
particularly bright shades of reddish blue when diazotized and 
developed with beta naphthol. Such shades possess good fast- 
ness to washing and excellent dischargeability. 


Plastics 


Biinter-Proof Micarta, product of Westinghouse, is a new 
heat-resistant material suitable for application on bar, counter 
and table tops or any other surface likely to come in contact 
with lighted cigarettes and cigars. It is made by molding a 
thin metal sheet directly beneath the surface of the Micarta 
plate. This sheet acts as a rapid conductor of heat, preventing 
high temperatures in local spots which otherwise might cause 
blistering of the material. 


Utilization Wastes from Casein Plastics 

Methods for using the wastes from formaldehyde-hardened 
casein plastics are suggested in Chemiker Zeitung, Sept. 18, °35, 
and reviewed in The Chemical Age. When ground to a fine 
powder the waste can be remolded by first compressing in cold 
molds before fusing by application of heat. The finely powdered 
waste is also an excellent filler for rubber erasers as its action 
upon paper is not so drastic and it can be easily colored. For 
converting into a form suitable for adhesives, the waste is ex- 
posed to a current of ammonia gas when the formaldehyde is 
converted into hexamethylene tetramine, leaving the casein in a 
soluble form. The latter yields a good adhesive in admixture 
with 3 per cent. borax. The ammonia-treated waste is also 
claimed to be a rubber vulcanization accelerator, thiourea being 
formed in contact with hot sulfur. 


Synthetic Resin 

U. S. Patent 2,015,083 gives method of preparing a synthetic 
resin by reacting four molecules of acetone with one molecule of 
resorcin in the presence of a fairly large amount of strong acid 
as catalyst at a temperature of about 50°C. to produce a liquid 
condensation product. Product is then heated at 60° to 70°C. for 
at least one hour. 


Coatings 

A non-bleeding, low viscosity liquid finishing material which 
air dries dust and tack free in 3 to 5 min., yielding a thick, rich 
black, semi-gloss finish, called ‘“Banbo Black,” has been devel- 
oped by Arco Research Labs., 7301 Bessemer Ave., Cleve- 
land, O. Product can be recoated 10 min. after application with 
a second coat or with a coat of lacquer or oil base material. 
Has extremely good adhesion to bare metal, and the film pro- 
duced is extremely resistant to gasolines, motor oils, and gasoline 
fumes. 


Coating Steel with Aluminum 

Experiments have been conducted for some time on the possi- 
bility of coating steel with aluminum, similar to tinplate. An- 
nouncement is now made that Dr. Colin G. Fink’s process has 
been approved by a large American company, which may acquire 
the American rights, process having been patented here and 
abroad. Details of process are not yet available, but it is said 
to. be hot dip and not electrolytic. This coating is said to be 
resistant to acids so that it can be used on food containers in 


competition with tin plate. Other uses are also noted. 
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Stop-Off Lacquer 

Unichrome Resist is a new stop-off lacquer, for use in chro- 
mium plating, developed by The Research Labs., 51 E. 42nd 
St., N. Y. City. Engineers of company claim that it possesses 
ideal properties to a higher degree than any other lacquer with 
which they are familiar. 


Paint Bond for Galvanized Iron 

Development of Lithoform by American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa., has solved the problem of making paint stick to 
galvanized iron and galvanneal. Process is simple and inex- 
pensive for obtaining lasting decorative finishes. Coating will 
not wash off, will not chip or corrode, and is not affected by 
baking temperatures. Applied by brushing or spraying, it is 
designed to cover 1000 sq. ft. of surface per gallon, 


Miscellaneous 


Chlorinated rubbers, soluble in organic solvents, can be ob- 
tained by subjecting the rubber latices to an oxidizing reaction, 
then chlorinating the product. Process, listed under U. S. P. 
2,005,320, is not limited to the oxidation and chlorination of 
rubber latices as they are obtained by tapping rubber trees. 
Can also be applied to other commercial latex concentrates, to 
purified latices, which have been freed partly or totally from 
albuminous and resinous compounds, to agglomerated latices, 
and to artificial latices obtainable 7. e., by polymerizing a buta- 
diene hydrocarbon, such as butadiene or isoprene, in emulsion 
with water and of an emulsifying agent. Also, artificial latices 
obtainable by redispersing coagulated rubber in water may be 
subjected to this process with good results. 


Plasticized Rubber 

A chemical method of plasticizing rubber is expected to effect 
marked savings in power consumption in the manufacture of 
rubber products and improved quality. 

This development was discussed in a paper to the A. C. 5S. 
prepared by Ira Williams and C. C. Smith, of du Pont’s re- 
search staff, who discovered that rubber can be plasticized by 
treatment with chemical compounds of the hydrazine class. 
Method is not yet in commercial use. 


Plasticized Sulfur in Road Building 

Plasticized sulfur has found a place in building roads, being 
successfully used in a bituminous material made from an asphal- 
tic base oil. This is made by reacting sulfur with organic 
sulfides, polysulfides or polymers thereof, the properties of the 
resultant product being controlled by the quantity and type of 
sulfide Compositions can be produced which range 
from hard materials having slight flexibility to very resilient 
and flexible products resembling rubber. The properties of these 
reaction products which recommend their use as brick fillers 
are as follows: waterproofness, flexibility, low coefficient of 
thermal expansion, and ease of application. Tests on its devel- 
opment and use were determined by W. C. Rueckel, Bureau 
National Paving Brick Ass’n, Engineering Experiment Station, 
Ohio State University, aided by W. W. Duecker, Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research. 


selected. 


Hydrochloric Increases Yield Turpentine 

A German inventor for the past few years has been experi- 
menting with hydrochloric acid by applying it on the fresh 
abrasion of the pine tree to improve the yield of rosin and 
turpentine. Tree is said to remain unharmed, and composition 
of the gum remains unchanged. Inventor believes that by 
increasing yield of crude turpentine, cost of turpentine will be 
about 30c a gallon. 


New Bauxite Cement Process 

An economic process of manufacturing bauxite cement in India 
has been devised by K. C. Roy Chowdhurry, of the Bihar Lime 
and Cement Co., Ltd. His objective, outlined in The Chemical 
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Age, has been to effect a saving in the capital cost of equipment 
as well as in the cost of manufacture of alumina cement. 


Activated Alumina for Destroying Weevils 

As a means of destroying the corn weevil, which has even 
resisted the action of hydrocyanic acid, activated alumina is sug- 
gested by Klug in Die Muhle. 


Peanut Oil for Toilet Soaps 

Through research at the Denison Peanut Co. plant at Deni- 
son, Tex., G. P. Brous, chemistry instructor in the Denison 
High School, has produced a high quality toilet soap made 
from peanut oil. 


Improved Glass Block 

Production of an improved glass block for building purposes, 
that will stand up under pressure of 72,500 lbs. to a single 
block, is going forward on a large scale in the Owens-Illinois 
plant at Muncie, Ind. 


Chlorine for Disinfecting Dishwater 

The addition of a little chlorine to the dishwater is now said 
to cut down the respiratory diseases spread by dishes and other 
tableware which cause 30 to 45 per cent. of American deaths. 
A government experiment on this was reported to the American 
Public Health Ass’n by Dr. James G. Cumming, chief of 
the Bureau of Preventable Diseases, Dept. of Health. In 46 
restaurants, the examiners found an average of 50,000 to 100,000 
bacteria per spoon, after washing. When chlorine was used 
properly in the washing and rinsing, spoons showed from two 
bacteria to none. 


Waterproof Lime 

Recent new developments include Waterproof Lime, a proc- 
essed lime with which may be made a water repellent mortar 
that protects masonry against leaking. This process of the 
Rockland-Rockport Lime Co., Rockland, Maine, is described 
by George B. Wood in Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
Vol. 27, No. 10, p. 1126. 


Polishing Wheel Cement 

New polishing wheel cement of M. P. Iding Disc Grinding 
Compound Co., 3739 N. 26th St., Milwaukee, Wis., is made 
wholly of mineral substances. For this reason it can be definitely 
controlled as to grading, and is furnished prepared for immediate 
use, having a liquid bond that can be used to regulate the density 
to conform with the sizes of abrasives and work to be polished. 


Lecitho-Protein Emulsifying Ingredient 

A short review on the properties of Lecitho-Protein, the emul- 
sifying ingredient in egg yolk, is given in Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry, Vol. 27, No. 10, p. 1222, by H. M. Sell, 
A. G. Olsen, and R. E. Kremers, of the General Foods Corp., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Emulsifying properties of egg yolk con- 
stituents with respect to their effect on mayonnaise are noted, 
followed by fractionation experiments. 


Prevention Termite Infestation 

Treatment of timbers with chlorinated naphthalenes (Halo- 
wax) for the prevention of termite infestation has been success- 
ful in Australia. Coal tar creosote has also been successful, and 
zinc meta arsenite and white arsenic are next in order of 
effectiveness. 


Seo Photographic Process 

An explanation of the Seo Process for photography on 
aluminum surfaces was reported in Chemische Fabrik, Sept. 18, 
"35, according to The Chemical Age. Developing from the 
well-known Eloxal process for electrolytically applying cor- 
rosion-resistant coatings to aluminum, the new process exploits 
the possibilities of impregnating the pores of the coatings with 
photo-sensitive materials. Photographs of unusual permanence 
are obtained; 1.¢., after impregnation with silver chloride, sub- 
sequent procedure being identical with that in normal photo- 
graphic practice. 
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Booklets and Catalogs 
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Chemicals 


A421. Barada & Page, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. October price listing 
for heavy industrial chemicals. 

A422. Electro Bleaching Gas Co., 9 E. 4ist st., N. Y. City. Septem- 
ber, The Pioneer, describes more interesting outlets for bleaching and 
disinfectant products. 

A423. Fritzsche Bros., Inc., 76 9th ave., at 15th st.. N. Y. City. 
Wholesale price list for October. 

A424. Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., 80 5th ave., N. Y. City. Septem- 
ber Givaudanian features interesting discussion of the importance of pH 
measurement to the perfumer. 

A4 Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., Industrial Aromatics Div. Septem- 
ber Givaudanian for this division discusses development of deodorized 
paint. 

A426. Grasselli Chemical Co., 629 Euclid ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
‘Ahead to Zinc, Not Back to Zinc,’ > new booklet describing zinc use as 
a rust protective coating, protective feature which becomes prominent as 
a result of rising cadmium price. 

A427. Grasselli Chemical Co. ‘‘Metal Finishing,’’ attractive booklet 
on electroplating chemicals and equipment for pickling, galvanizing, tin- 
ning, and soldering. 

A428. Hercules Powder Co., 914 King st., Wilmington, Del. 
October, The Hercules Mixer, contains news of interest primarily to 
employees at the many Hercules plants. 

A429. Mallinckrodt Chemicals Works, St. Louis, Mo. October 
list is available. 

A430. Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J. Price list for October. 

A431. Merck & Co. The Merck Report for October presents articles 
descriptive of recent advances in the field of medicinal and pharmaceut- 


price 


ical chemistry. Well written and authoritative material. 
A432. Pacific Coast Borax Co., 51 Madison ave., N. Y. City. New 
60-page booklet describing ‘*Modern Commercial Glasses.”’ Features 


discussion of boric oxide and other minor constituents of modern glasses. 

A433. Philadelphia Quartz Co., 121 S. 3rdst., Philadelphia. Silicate 
P’s & Q’s for October. More interesting facts for silicate users. 

A434. R. & H. Chemicals Div., Du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 
Quarterly Price List for October. 

A435.  Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 295 Madison ave., N. Y. City. 
August-September Witcombings features news and views about the 
rubber industries. Booklet includes program of the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, A. C. S., meeting to be held in Akron. 


Equipment 


A436. The American Foundry Equipment Co., 555 Byrkit st., 
Mishawaka, Ind. New 24-page data book on heating comparisons, issued 
by Electric Air Heater Co. Div., gives detailed information on all heating 
costs. Book No. 236. 

A437. =" Wire Cloth Corp., Castor ave. & Bath st., Phila- 
delphia. Catalog No. 40-4, list prices and specifications for screens in 
Vibratory Abrasive Resisting Steel, Plain Steel, and other metals. In- 
cludes other types of wire cloth and screening. 

A438. The Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Catalog No. 
8900, on Brown Air-Operated Controllers for temperature, pressure, 
flow, and liquid level measurement, presents an exceptionally complete 
line of control equipment. Specifications are included in this well 
illustrated booklet. 

A439. The Brown Instrument Co. Brown flow meters, uses and 
advantages, are described in Catalog 2003. 

A440. R. P. Cargille, Manufacturers’ Agent, 118 Liberty st., N. Y. 
City. Three separate leaflets on “Reagents: for Chemical Microscopy,’ 
“Bacon Bomb Sampler,’”’ and ‘‘Clark Lamp.” 

A441. The Chemical Rubber Co., 1900 W. 112th st., Cleveland, 
Ohio. New bulletin on rubber aprons and sleeves contains actual samples 
of each type apron. 

A442. Climax Molybdenum Co., 500 5th ave., N. Y. City. Septem- 
ber, The Moly Matrix, tells how molybdenum helps large hammer cast- 
ings to meet requirements. 

A443. Electro Metallurgical Co., 30 E. 42d st., N. Y. City. October 
Electromet Review, in describing more new uses for stainless steels, em- 
phasizes modernization of store fronts as aid to sales promotion. 

A444. Electro Metallurgical Co. ‘‘Stainless Steels and Their Uses” 
is a brief summary, in booklet form, of over 400 uses for stainless 
steels. A valuable little summary for this rapidly expanding field. 

A445. Fisher Scientific Co., 717 Forbes st., Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
Laboratory for September presents more useful appliances for the indus- 
trial or research laboratory. Of particular interest is “Plicote,” recently 
developed laboratory paint which stands up under amazing tests. 

A446. The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. Bulletin No. 202, descrip- 
tions, suggested uses, and specifications for Foxboro Potentiometer con- 
trollers, suitable for all industrial temperatures. 

47. Harnischfeger Corp. of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis. Bul- 
letin HW-4, ‘“‘Weld It Well,” covers complete line of P & H-Hansen 
Arc Welders from 50 to 800 ampere units. Booklet also includes weld- 
ing fixtures and accessories. 

A4 The Harrington Paint Co., 1632 Collamer ave., East Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Leaflet illustrates properties and uses of ‘‘Clo-Rubber’ 
os 

A449. The Lea Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. Attractive little 
pamphlet points out safety advantages in use of the Lea Acid Ejector, 
for emptying acid and other liquids from carboys. 

A450. The Linde Air Products Co., 30 E. 42d st., N. Y. City. 
October Oxy-Acetylene Tips contains a thorough description of modern, 
improved fabrication methods for chromium steels, through the develop- 
ment of the columbium-treated 18-8 welding rod. Included are many 
articles of present interest to the construction engineer. 

A451. Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan ave., Chicago. Booklet No. 
1494. “Link-Belt Shafer Series 400, Self-Aligning Roller Bearing 
Units.’’ List prices, dimensions, and other necessary data are given. 


A453. Mine Safety Appliance Co., Braddock, Thomas, and Meade sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The M.S. A. Carbon Monoxide Indicator, new portable 
instrument indicative low carbon monoxide concentrations in air. Appli- 
cations of this device are amazingly varied. 

A454. Parker Appliance Co., Clevelaid, Ohio. Bulletin No. 
Tube Fabricating Equipment. Booklet includes instructions and 
listings. 

A455. The Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., East Liverpool, Ohio. 
New catalog describes Patterson agitating and mixing equipment. 

A456. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 10 E. 40th st., N. Y. City. 
Attractive new booklet announces this company’s newest product—‘Gold 
Stripe Brushes”’—brushes for every conceivable use. The story of brushes 
is told interestingly as an introduction to this new line. 

A457. Pyrene Mfg. Co., 560 Belmont ave., Newark, N. J. Leaflet 
describing Pyrene’s high gloss nickel process. 

A458. Pyrene Mfg. Co. September Firefar contains a thorough 
discussion on the prevention of warehouse fires. An interesting little 
booklet. 

A459. John Robertson Co., Inc., 121-135 Water st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Robertson Reminders for October contains description of method using 
carbon dioxide gas in lead melting kettles. 

A460. Wosthiagnen Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J] 
“Monobloc Open Impeller Centrifugal Pumps,’’ types DK, DL, and DM, 
for liquids containing solid, gritty, or stringy material. 


40 on 


price 


Packaging 


A461. The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 1810 Adams st., Sandusky, 
Ohio. ‘Xmas Merchandizing Ideas,” attractive corrugated fibre board 
boxes for retail merchandizine. 

A462. The Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. The Supe 
intendent, September, describes an unusually complete line of automatic 
packaging and filling equipment. Informative material, well edited and 
readable. 


Received Late for Classification 


A463. Abbe Engineering Co., 50 Church st., N. Y. City. New 
8-pave bulletin on use of jar and pebble mills, turbine sifters, mixing 
grinding, and disintegrating equipment. Included are non-clogging wire, 
bar ard plate screens. 

A464. Beach-Russ Co., 50 Church st., N. Y. City. Construction 
details and operating data on liquid, ointment, and vacuum pumps.  Book- 
let shows specifications for pumps ranging in capacity from 4 to 180 gals, 
per minute. 

A465. The International Nickel Co., 67 Wall st.. N. Y. City. 
“Use of Nickel Bearing Allovs in Oil Refineries,” by Byron B. Morton, 
an excellent pamphlet describing the wide ranve of nickel alloys avail- 
able for use in petroleum refinery equipment where extreme temperature 
and corrosion must be combated. 

A466. Johns-Manville. 22 E. 40th st., N. Y. City. ‘‘Research Puts the 
Diatom to Work,” a new booklet telling the story of Celite development 
from this tiny plant. The enthralling storv of how a great business 
found and built. 

A467. The Linde Air Products Co.. 30 FE. 42d st, N. Y. City. “The 
Utility of Carbide Residue.”’ a deta‘led explanation of how owners of 
acetylene generators may capitalize on their valuable by-products. 
bilities are outlined in interesting fashion. 

A468. The N. J. Zinc Co., 160 Front st., N. Y. City.  ‘‘Zamak 
Alloys for Zine Alloy Die Castings,” is a thorough and authoritative 
treatment of properties and casting methods. An excellent publication 
that almost could be classed as a text. 

A469. The N. J. Zine Co. ‘Zine Alloy Die Castings,’ attractive 
new 80-page booklet, is a ‘‘visual report of progress’ in the field of die 
castings. Every conceivable type of casting is illustrated to 
advances in this important field, 

A470. National Adhesives Corp., 820 Greenwich st.. N. Y. City. 
“Some Interesting Facts about Starches and Dextrines.’’ Interesting, 
and informative. 

A471. Sherwood Petroleum Co., Inc., Bush Terminal Bldg. No. 1, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. “Pyrethrum Household Insecticides,” a valuable little 
booklet study of this important fungicide from flower to packace. Special 
emphasis is, of course, placed upon proper dilutents to be 


was 


Possi- 


show recent 


used in making 


up the necessary spray. The importance of proper packaging is also 
stressed. 
A472. L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., &88 Lexington ave., N. Y. City. 


“White Mineral Oil and Petrolatum in Pharmaceutical and Cosmetic 
Practice,” by Erich Meyer, reprinted in booklet form from Journal of 


the American Pharmaceutical Association, April, 1935. This authorita- 
tive article presents an amazingly complete study in what has hitherto 
been a neglected field. Of great importance to drug and _ cosmetic 
industries. 


A473. The Struthers-Wells Co., 285 Madison ave., N. Y. City. 
This new catalog of mixing equipment includes illustrations of the 
machinery, graphs, dimension tables, and drawings. 

A474. Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 
“Horizontal Duplex Power Pumps for The Petroleum Industry.” Totally 
enclosed frame and anti-friction bearings are equipment features. 

A475. Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. ‘Worthington Pneu- 
matic Tools,” including the clay spade and trench digger, and the back- 
fill tamper. Products for construction, quarries, and mines 


are com- 
pletely listed. 
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A452. Link-Belt Co. October Link-Belt News features an excellent St MU case sade eke ahaa riba a atin de calceabencacai ba ah sek aan 
description of salt production methods, a reprint from The Journal ef 
Chemical Education, by John E. Hyler. Also included are items of inter- 
est to the materials handling industry. 
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Filtration Equipment — 


A Number of Factors Should Be Considered 


In Choosing Type of Equipment 


By P. C. Carman 


Competition in the industrial filtration field is at present most 
severe between the filter press and the pressure leaf filter, for 
each is applicable to ordinary industrial filtration problems. 
The filter press is the cheaper to construct, but this advantage 
is most apparent when high pressures are necessary, or when 
special materials to withstand corrosive liquids are needed in 
the construction. The leaf filter gains in being the cheaper and 
more efficient to operate. It builds up a cake of equal resist- 
ance at all points, so that, in washing, the wash water follows 
the path of the filtrate through the cake and displaces it with 
the minimum of dilution. 

In the leaf filter, filtration can be stopped whenever the rate 
of filtration has become too slow. It is necessary only to ensure 
that the leaves are not so close that 2 adjacent cakes can meet, 
since this leads to serious buckling of the leaves. Cake dis- 
charging is a one-man job, for the outer casing of the filter can 
be swung open, compressed air applied from within the leaves 
to loosen the cake, and the cake sluiced off with a stream of 
water in a few minutes. Time is lost, however, in draining 
out excess slurry at the end of the run and replacing it with 
wash water. More serious is the fact that, if this operation 
is not carried out carefully, some of the cake may break away 
from the leaves. Remaining cake, then, is no longer of equal 
resistance throughout, so that the leaf filter loses its greatest 
advantage, its good washing efficiency. This largely depends 
on the skill of the operator, but, for safety, it is advisable to 
use wash water containing a small quantity of the material 
forming the cake. This heals the thin parts of the cake auto- 
matically, without adding appreciably to the resistance. 

When washing is not necessary, as in the filtration of sewage, 
the filter press is usually a more suitable plant than the leaf 
filter. The same applies if the cake only is wanted, for it is 
part of the normal operation of the filter press to give the cake 
in a good dry condition, and it does not then matter that the 
wash water is very dilute. If, however, it is the filtrate which 
is valuable, efficient washing is necessary, while the manner of 
cake removal is of little importance. The leaf filter is then 
more suitable. In the sugar industry, the leaf filter is more 
suitable for filtration after carbonation, or after the use of 
kieselguhr as a defecant; except, of course, when the scale of 
operation is large enough for a rotary filter. 

To complete with the efficient cake discharging of leaf filters, 
certain filter presses have been designed with arrangements for 
sluicing off the cake, or for scraping it off, without the neces- 
sity for opening the press. Though these approach leaf presses 
XXXVII, 5 
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in efficiency of operation, and cost, they suffer from the dis- 
advantage that the condition of the cloth cannot be watched 
by the operator. 
more skilled labor. Their chief use lies more in the true field 
for the filter press—that is, filtration at high pressures and 
with corrosive liquids. 


Further, for efficient operation, they need 


The rotary filter has not as yet played a part of major impor- 
tance in industry. 
slurry being filtered. 
filter. 


It cannot easily be adapted to the type of 

The slurry must be adapted to the rotary 
If the rotary filter is to be run economically, it imposes 
the conditions that the slurry must be of sufficient amount to 
keep the filter working continuously at nearly its full capacity, 
it must be of high concentration, it must be easily filtered to 
give a bulky cake, which can easily be detached from the cloth, 
and it must be uniform in filtering properties. 
however, the filter of 


The rotary is, 
the future, and the demand for such 
filters will increase as industrial operations become larger and 
more continuous. The progress of such filters will depend 
largely upon research directed to improvement of the filtering 
properties of slurries, either by modification of the method of 
preparation of the slurry, or by the use of coagulants or of filter 
aids before filtration. 


On the engineering side, the rotary filter has improved 
enormously since its introduction. Among major improve- 


ments are the introduction of belt instead of spray washing, 
of an internal filtering surface for rapid settling slurries, of disc 
filters for easily filtered slurries which do not need washing, 
of filters with high submergence, of totally enclosed filters for 
volatile liquids, and of the use of phosphor bronze and other 
materials of construction for corrosive liquids. One of the 
greatest disadvantages of the rotary filter is a low efficiency 
due to the cracking of the cake, a trouble which is not wholly 
overcome by the system of belt washing. In some cases, the 
cake is run into a resludger containing wash water, and then 
refiltered, but this is wasteful. A possible solution of the prob- 
lem would be to use a slightly muddied wash water in the 
sprays, which would heal the cracks as they formed. 


A New Filter With Novel Innovations 


A particularly interesting filter in this connection is one 
where washing is carried out below the level of the liquid in 
the trough. A sheet-iron apron, making a sliding fit with the 
ends of the drum, forms a narrow compartment between the 
apron and the surface of the drum. Wash water is run into 
the top of this compartment at such a rate that it is all drawn 
into the drum, and, as the density of the wash water is less 
than that of the slurry, there is no tendency for it to trickle 
out of the bottom of the compartment. The cake, being washed 
immediately after filtration, is given little opportunity to form 
cracks. A more important departure from standard practice 
in this filter is that the cloth is not wired to the drum, but 
is a continuous band passing from the filter drum proper to 
another smaller drum, which is steam-heated to dry the cake. 
Owing to the greater curvature of the latter drum and to the 
partial drying of the cake, the latter requires only a very light 
scraper for removal from the cloth. The cloth passes back 
from this drum to the filtering drum, being subjected on the 
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way to a vigorous scrubbing with brushes and jets of steam 
and water, so that it is ready for the period of filtration in an 
unclogged state. This last point is perhaps the most important 
of all, for one of the most serious and, curiously enough, one 
of the most neglected factors in the working of filters is the 
large resistance of a cloth which has been uséd for a succession 
of filtrations without cleaning or even back-washing, as is the 
normal practice in filter presses, in leaf filters, and in rotary 
filters. 

The edge filter is taking a place of increasing importance 
in industry. Its main field lies in the removal of small per- 
centages of solid matter from valuable liquids, such as beers, 
wines, used lubricating oils, varnishes. The final defecation of 
sugar is another use for which it is suited. 

In removal of small percentages of solid matter from large 
volumes of water, the sand filter should continue to hold its 
place against the filter press, because of its low cost per unit 
area of filtering surface. Large open beds, however, tend to 
give way to batteries of pressure sand filters, mainly because 
the increased cost of the latter is offset by the rapidity and the 
efficiency of cleaning them, apart from the much greater output 
per unit area of filtering surface during the actual filtration. 
—Abstracted from paper by Dr. P. C. Carman, appearing in 
Volume 12 (’34) Part III, Transactions of the British Institu- 
tion of Chemical Engineers. 
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Production of Formaldehyde Reviewed 

All efforts to produce formaldehyde by direct synthesis have 
failed, M. Klar reports in the Sept. 11th issue of the Chemiker 
Zeitung. Soviet chemists are attempting manufacture from 
natural gas and German chemists are studying the oxidation of 
methane. 

He then follows with a general review of the present method 
of industrial production, pointing out that the reaction for the 
catalytic oxidation of methyl alcohol is usually expressed by 
the following equation: 


2CHs0H + O2 = 2H.CHO + 2H:20 + 83.3 cals. 
But analysis of the oxidation products has shown the presence 
of hydrogen in the gases, and there seems no doubt that the 
direct endothermic decomposition of methanol, as by the follow- 
ing equation, 


CH;0H = H.CHO + He— 19 cals at 25° C., 


also plays a part, if only a subsidiary one, in the reaction. 
Probably the reactions which actually take place are more 
complicated than the 2 equations expressed above would indi- 
cate. It is certain that under current technical operating con- 
ditions, whereby silver metal is the catalyst, there is a certain 
decomposition of the formaldehyde produced into carbon mo- 
noxide and hydrogen. This decomposition reaction has been 
shown to occur at 450° to 500° C. and to acquire considerable 
speed at 700° C. 

During the decade, 1898 to 1908, during which the formalde- 
hyde industry was developing, catalysts of the most varied nature 
were employed, but since that date silver has been the contact 
material almost invariably chosen. Catalyst is usually a silver 
mesh net of 35 to 300 mm. diameter, this mesh being enclosed 
in copper tubing of corresponding internal diameter. Frequent 
attempts have been made to utilize silver in other forms, namely, 
as fibrous threads, granules, silver wool, and Raschig rings 
made of roughened silver. The only alternative catalyst, how- 
ever, which has so far acquired any considerable technical im- 
portance is, states Klar, the use of the metal on such carriers as 
pumice and asbestos. It has been shown, however, that by a 
suitable control of working conditions, equally good results can 
be obtained when using silver mesh catalyst as when employing 
granules of silver deposited on pumice. 
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Formaldehyde production process is so strongly exothermic 
that radiation does not suffice to remove the heat. External 
cooling agencies may be employed, but in the majority of cases 
the dissipation of the surplus heat is effected by employing an 
excess of methanol in the reaction mixture, or by adding 
hydrogen to the mixture. 

Contact poisoning is greater when silver is used in other 
forms than metal mesh. Methanol must not only be chemically 
pure, but it must not contain iron carbonyl. When a formalde- 
hyde plant is operated in the neighborhood of other chemical 
plants, particular care should be paid to the purity of the air 
supply. For the purification of the air supply, the best method, 
he states, is passage through a filter filled with active carbon. 
An alternative process is to scrub the air with water or methanol 
in the presence of alkalies or alkali carbonates. 

Two qualities of technical formaldehyde are usually dis- 
tinguished in the trade—40% by volume which contains 40 
grams of formaldehyde per 100 cc., and 30% by weight ma- 
terial which contains 30 grams of formaldehyde per 100 grams. 
Both materials contain the formaldehyde in the form of its 
hydrate (methylene glycol) or its polymers. This hydrate has 
a tendency to form insoluble or difficultly soluble polyoxymeth- 
ylenes which cause the solution to become turbid on long storage. 
Formation of these undesirable materials is prevented in practice 
by the presence of an excess of free methanol. 

Theoretically, it should be possible to obtain 93.75 kilogs of 
100% formaldehyde from 100 kilogs of 100% methanol. In 
practice, owing to the unavoidable side reactions this yield is 
never reached, and the best designed and operated plants work 
at an efficiency of 88 to 90% of the theoretical. 

Three methods are employed for the recovery of the com- 
mercial formaldehyde from the oxidation gases of the process. 
Firstly, there is direct condensation by cooling into a liquid 
crude formaldehyde which contains 30 to 36% formaldehyde, 20 
to 24% water, and 40 to 50% free methanol. This mixture is 
then rectified periodically, and the excess methanol returned to 
process. Secondly, there is a similar method, but one in which 
the crude formaldehyde is rectified continuously in column ap- 
paratus. Thirdly, there is the direct separation of the gas con- 
stituents without preliminary condensation by cooling of a crude 
mixture. 


Use of Nitrogen Oxides Suggested 

In the Sept. 27th issue of British Chemical Trade Journal, 
p264, mention is made of the work being done by the Gutehoff- 
nungshutte Oberhausen A. G., Rhineland, Germany, in the use 
of additions of nitrogen oxides to the reaction mixture in the 
process of producing formaldehyde from methane. Greater con- 
centration of the formaldehyde and better control of the oxida- 
tion is claimed in the English patent 375,314; also 405,763 and 


433,599. 


Heavy Chemicals 
Additional Plant Data On HCN Oxidation Process 


Mention was made in the Plant Control Section of the October 
issue of C. I. of a new catalytic oxidation process, involving 
ammonia and methane, for the manufacture of hydrocyanic acid 
described by Dr. N. Andrussow before the Verein Deutscher 
Chemiker. Details of the plant operation are described in full 
in Angewandte Chemie, Sept. 14, as follows: At a temperature 
of about 1000° C., using a platinum catalyst, about 58 to 63% 
of the ammonia is converted into hydrogen cyanide, about 8 to 
12% into nitrogen, while 26 to 30% of the ammonia is unde- 
composed, and is found in the exit gases. A slight excess of 
ammonia or of methane is not very material, but a large excess 
of methane, or even a moderate excess of oxygen, leads to the 
production of carbon monoxide and hydrogen. Carbon mo- 
noxide under the conditions of the process does not react with 


ammonia to form hydrogen cyanide. 
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On the industrial scale this new hydrocyanic-acid process is 
very similar to the ordinary oxidation process for ammonia. 
The ammonia-methane-air mixture, prepared at ordinary tem- 
perature, is passed through a catalyst consisting of fine mesh 
platinum net and heated to about 1000° C., the speed of passage 
of the gas through the catalyst being about 5 cubic 
per second. 


meters 


Methylamine From Hydrocyanic Acid 

It is also possible to effect the reverse process; the catalytic 
reduction of hydrocyanic acid by hydrogen in the vapor phase. 
With nickel as catalyst, ammonia is the end product; but with 
less powerful hydrogenating catalyst, such as copper, it is pos- 
sible to isolate methylamine. By working with a large excess 
of hydrogen, and at temperatures of about 300° C., hydrocyanic 
acid can be converted into methylamine in 80 to 90% yield. 


Bleaching Barytes 

The European practice of washing and bleaching of barytes is 
dealt with in a recent issue of Farben Zeitung. In many cases 
the matrix is separated from the crude mineral by the action of 
a powerful water jet, the coarsely ground mineral being vigor- 
ously worked over during the treatment, after which it passes to 
breakers and finally to edge-runner mills. The mineral is, also, 
in some processes subject to preliminary disintegration by heat- 
ing and sudden plunging into cold water. 

Heavy spars, colored yellowish or reddish by iron and manga- 
nese oxides, are usually bleached by treatment, after the pre- 
liminary grinding, by heating with hydrochloric or with potas- 
sium nitrate, salt and sulfuric. According to German Patent 
No. 554,371 of the Kalichemie A.-G., the colored-producing 
metallic oxides can be completely removed by treating the heavy 
spar before the acid treatment with alkali or alkaline earth 
oxides, calcium chloride, or magnesium chloride; the iron and 
manganese oxides are converted into acid-soluble compounds. 
According to another process, the barytes is heated in a reducing 
atmosphere for a short time at about 7,300°C. By this means, a 
small quantity of barium sulfide is formed which converts the 
color-producing metallic oxides into the metallic sulfides. Process 
is completed by a quenching operation, wet grinding, treatment 
with a small quantity of mineral acid and, finally, washing and 
drying. In all acid processes, material should be very thoroughly 
washed, since the slightest traces of residual acid have a dis- 
tinctly adverse effect upon the working properties of barytes 
under the painter’s brush. 


Gaillard-Parrish Liquid Phase System 

P. Parrish discusses in the British Industrial Chemist, August, 
p3, the record of the growth of the Gaillard-Parrish Liquid 
Phase System of sulfuric manufacture. Author shows that 10 
years ago it was demonstrated that by increasing the turbulence 
of the gaseous reactants, by ensuring their vigorous bombard- 
ment with cooled acid mist, and by removing the heat of reaction 
that the manufacture of sulfuric could be facilitated materially ; 
indeed, that the improved rate of production was clearly out of 
all proportion to the extra cost entailed in cooling, pumping 
and dispersing the desired quality and quantity of acid. 

No sooner were the details of the process announced, than 
doubts were expressed as to its soundness. Predictions were at 
once forthcoming that the lead walls of the chambers would 
suffer, that pumping costs would be prohibitive, and that irregu- 
larities in the operation of acid manufacture would occur. 
Three questions arise: What is the outcome of 10 years’ experi- 
ence of the Gaillard-Parrish system? What measure of success 
has the process achieved, and what modifications have been 
made in order to improve it, and to establish it as an increas- 
ingly important system? 

The Gaillard-Parrish system now operates in practically 
every country of the world. Five million tons annually of 
sulfuric acid, expressed in terms of monohydrate, are now 


being manufactured, and each month 


witnesses additional 
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recruits to the large army of contented technicians who operate 
the system in question. 

Modifications which have been introduced to the liquid phase 
system during the last 5 years can be briefly indicated. They 
consist chiefly in the introduction of mechanical improvements 
to the turbo dispersers, more efficient cooling and pumping of 
the acid for dispersion, and improved technique in the opera- 
tion of the process. 

Copies of the complete article in the form of reprints are 
obtainable from the American 
Fairlie, Box 358, Atlanta, Ga. 


representative, Andrew M. 


Sulfuric Catalyst of Chromic Acid and Tin Oxide 
A catalyst made up from chromic acid and tin oxide is re- 
ported to provide a yield of 96.8 to 97% sulfur trioxide from 
the dioxide when the operation is carried on at a temperature of 
450 to 460° C. Flow of the gas is accelerated greatly by fixing 
the catalyst on a zeolite support. Catalyst is also reported as 
highly resistant to poisons. L’Industrie Chimique, August, ’35. 


Review Article On the Contact Process 

A general review article on the contact process for the manu- 
facture of sulfuric, by A. R. Hogg in the Australian Chemical 
Engineering & Mining Review, July 8, reports that the contact 
method is particularly suitable in those cases where for technical 
or transportation reasons a pure strong acid is desirable. There 
then follows a discussion of the 4 major stages of the process— 
burning or roasting, purification, conversion and absorption. 
Paper was presented before the Chemistry Section, Australian 
and New Zealand Association of Advancement of Science. 


Plant Operation 
Safe Welding of Chemical Tanks 


Recent issue of the Chemical Section News of the National 
Safety Council contains an instructive report by one of the 
members on the welding of chemical tanks. 

“We have a group of about forty 10 x 10 steel tanks which 
are used for the storage of wood alcohol and other flammable 
solvents. These tanks were originally above ground, but we 
recently built a retaining wall around them and buried them 
with dirt and sand. This was done purely as a fire prevention 
measure. Soon after the tanks were buried, a leak developed 
in one of them in an old 2” screw plug in the center of the 
bottom. By the time it was discovered several hundred gallons 
of flammable liquid had leaked out into the freshly filled earth. 

“The only efficient means of stopping this leak was to weld 
the tank on the inside at the bottom. Of course, the tank was 
pumped out, boiled out with caustic solution and live steam 
before anyone was allowed to enter it. We then brought a 
portable fan to the location and blew air in through an 8” dvet. 
The interior of the tank was then tested with the combustible 
gas indicator for any possible vapors which might have been 
left. Two men were then allowed to enter through a manhole 
in the top of the tank by means of a ladder. Both wore the 
standard safety belts and life lines. These men completely 
scoured the inside of the tank and removed the last bit of scale 
and residue. The fan was kept blowing continuously while 
they were at work. 

“There were no flammable vapors inside the tank, but we 
were afraid that there might be explosive vapors in the filled 
dirt on the outside of the tank, which might be ignited by the 
welding torch. The inside of the tank was all right, but we 
were afraid of vapors which might seep back through the tank 
while the men were welding. To prevent this, we packed dry 
ice around the leak about 3 inches thick and in a circle about 
12 inches in diameter. We then made a cap of steel about 
14 inches in diameter and 3 inches deep which we placed over 
the top of the packed dry ice. ‘Then after checking once more 
to see that there were no more flammable vapors in the tank 
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we welded the edge of this cap to the bottom of the tank with 
an electric arc. Of course, the idea of the dry ice was to render 
the atmosphere around the leak inert and to prevent any flam- 
mable vapors from coming back through the hole 


welding was being carried on. 


while the 
In this manner we completed 
the job safely on which we had anticipated that we might rrn 
into some serious trouble. 

“Needless to say, all of the other tanks in the group were 
tightly sealed and no pumping either in or out of the tanks was 
allowed while the welding was being carried on.” 


Effect of Paint On Vision In Industrial Plants 
Better Vision Institute reports that studies on paint reflection 

values made by the Sherwin-Williams 

that white has a 


research laboratories 
reflection value of from 84 to 89%, 
cream 77%, and buff 63%, light green 52%, gray 40%, brown 
16%, and black only 2%. 


show 


On ceilings and walls these reflection 
values may make the difference between a poorly lighted and a 
well lighted interior. 


New Type of Rubber Glove 
There are many operations in chemical plants where the 
The 


3229 


wearing of rubber gloves by the workmen is necessary. 
Philadelphia Rust-Proof Co.., 
Frankford st., 


Quaker Wares Division, 
Philadelphia, is now producing heavy cotton 
working gloves which are coated with rubber in the form of 
latex. Many advantages of this type over the all-rubber are at 
once obvious to the plant manager. 


Solvents 


Manufacture of High Grade Carbon Bisulfide 
Carbon Bisulfide was first discovered by Lampaduis in 1796 
from the reaction of red hot charcoal on svliur contained in 
pyrites. Production to-day makes use of this same reaction. A 
good grade of beech or birchwood charcoal, preheated to drive 
off all excess moisture, and commercially pure sulfur are the 
raw iaterials. 
1,200° C. in cast iron externally fired retorts or specially de- 
signed electric furnaces. 


These are heated to approximately 1,000° to 


Vapors from the retort or furnace are 
condensed by passing through a bank of water-cooled iron con- 
denser pipes and the crude CS:, containing up to 10% of dis- 
solved sulfur and saturated with hydrogen sulfide, is run to 
storage tanks. 

By careful rectification in a column still, the ertde carbon 
sulfide is fractionated to eliminate the hydrogen sulfide and 
other volatile impurities, and yields a water-white product, free 
from excess sulfur. 

During the 19th century, uses for carbon bisulfide were for 
vulcanizing rubber, manufacture of carbon tetrachloride, extrac- 
tion of fat from wool, oil from seeds and bitumen from certain 
minerals, as well as a solvent for rubber cements. It was also 
used in the extraction of alkaloids, in the dye industry, in the 
manuiacture of xanthates and as an insecticide. 

On account of its extremely inflammable nature, during recent 
years, chlorinated and petroleum solvents have almost entirely 
replaced CS. as an extraction agent, but with the rise of viscose 
rayon, great increase in the consumption has taken place. 

Bisulfide for the viscose industry should be pure and it should 
be free from excess sulfur and hydrogen sulfide. 

Specifications for what is known as “Viscose Grade” of 
carbon bisulfide are as follows: 

Specific Gravity 
Boiling point 


IRESMIAL QOOP ccc ec s balels ww een . Trace only 
Color Kaye ee or.e ens ee er ee ee .Water-whit 
er ook ees ..-- Not over .01% 
Pivdrogen Salide «22 ssc csscclacess None 
SHORT METHODS OF ANALYSIS 
Specific Gravity 
Specific gravity is taken with a 25 or 50 ¢.c. picnometer at 15° ¢ 


compared with water at the same temperature. 
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Boiling Point 

A 100 c.c. sample of carbon bisulfide is 
at 60°C. 98% 
Residual Odor 

10 c.c. of a sample of carbon bisulfide is carefully poured on 
less filter paper and allowed to evaporate. As the last traces of carbon 
bisulfide evaporate, any foreign odor may. be noted by holding the 
paper to the nose. 
Celor 

Color should be water-white with only a faint 
Residue 

A 100 c.c. sample in a carefully 
on a water bath at 70°C. When the carbon bisulfide has complete! 
evaporated, the dish is dried in an oven at 100° C. to 
Hydrogen Sulfide 

To a 10 c.c. sample in a small test tube add a sm 
C.P. lead carbonate. If any discoloration is 1 
present. 


f distilled over a water bath 
of the sample should distill over between 44 and 46° C 


an odor 


. . - “ns ” 
irridescence or “bloom 


weighed evaporating dish is heated 





a constant wel 


all pinch of powdered 
oticed, hydrogen sulfide is 


On account of the volatility of bisulfide, and the high degree of 
its vapor inflammability, special precautions must always be 
taken in handling, either in the plant or during its transporta- 
tion. When feasible, a layer of water on top of bisulfide in 
the storage tank serves the purpose of preventing evaporation 
and removing a considerable fire hazard. Movement from tank 
cars to storage and in and out of storage tanks is perhaps best 
performed by water pressure. It is not advisable to use pumps 
owing to the danger of frictional and electrical sparks. For 
movement under conditions 


where it is not possible to use 


water, the use of an inert gas, under pressure, such as CO, is 
strongly advised. All tanks, pipes and other metal containers 
should have good electrical ground connections. 

Material is highly toxic, its vapors being heavier than air, 
and at brik transferring stations, it is advisable to have the 
sheathing of the building walls stop 6 or 8 inches above the 
floor level to provide for a maximum of low level ventilation. 
As CS: has a rather high coefficient of expansion (1.218,-34 
to 68° C.), tanks or drums, therefore, should not be completely 
filled but have an air 


space of from 7 to 10% to allow for 
expansion of the liquid. 


In case of fire, water, applied if possible without 


splashing, is most effective. 


serious 
A blanket of water on the surface 
will smother the fire. A wet burlap sack thrown over a man 
hole or other opening will generally put out a fire in a tank 
of carbon bisulfide——By A. C. White, Dow Chemical’s technical 


sales division, Rayon-MJelliand Textile Monthly, September, p88. 


Plant Equipment 


Vacuum Pan Construction 


Design, construction and use of control instruments for 
vacuum pans in the sugar industry are described by Alfred L. 
Webre, /. E. C., October, p1157. 


instruments on vacuum pans equipped with mechanical circula- 


Data on the use of control 


tion, show that supersaturation is the controlling factor up to 
After this, the 
fluidity of the mass as a whole, rather than the concentration 


the point where grain is properly prepared. 


of the sirup or molasses, becomes the determining criterion. 
This fluidity is a direct function of the ratio between the volume 
of the liquid and the volume of the voids between the sugar 
crystals and is not necessarily related to the concentration of 
that the heat 
absorption by the massecuite in high-purity products is greater 


the sirup or its viscosity. It is demonstrated 
with low fluidity within certain limits, and that the danger of 
false grain is very much less than with high fluidity. 


Research Plans In Welding 

Plans to advance research in welding, called “the most im- 
portant and most widely used tool in industry,” are announced 
by Engineering Foundation. 

A program international in scope will be carried out by a 
Steel, G. E., 
Air Reduction, and Union Carbide and Carbon, ayd other in- 
dustries. 


committee which includes representatives of U. S. 


Engineering and. scientific bodies as well as the 


Federal Government are represented. Comfort A. Adams, pro- 


fessor of electrical engineering at Harvard, has been named 
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chairman. James H. Critchett, vice-president, Union Carbide 
and Carbon Research Laboratories; Frederick Thomas Llewel- 
lyn, research engineer of the U. S. Steel; Henry M. Hobart, 
consulting engineer, G. E.; John Joseph Crowe, engineer-in- 
charge of apparatus research and development department of 
Air Reduction; Lieut.-Col. Glen F. Jenks, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, United States Army, Commanding Officer of the Water- 
town, Mass., Arsenal; David S. Jacobus, advisory engineer, 
and Wilcox; William Spraragen, consulting engi- 
neer and member of the American Bureau of Welding. Mr. 
Spraragen was named secretary of the committee. 


Babcock 


Coal-Tar Chemicals 


Refinements In Benzol Process 

A new process for benzol refining was described by a M. 
Trystram before the Union Syndicale de |’Industrie Technique 
and digested in the Gas Journal of Aug. 21. A process which 
minimizes loss of unsaturated hydrocarbons was sought and a 
process developed by the Société Eréal, a research subsidiary of 
the Gas Co., and covered by French patents 382,335-7, was 
installed. Process reduces actual plus potential gum content of 
the motor benzol to the figure of 10 mgm. per 100 cc. laid down 
by the Unibenzols specification. 

Refining agent consists of naphthalene sulfonic acid, 5 lb. of 
the acid diluted to 1 gal. with methyl alcohol being used per 
100 gals. of crude motor benzol. Methyl alcohol serves merely 
as a solvent for the acid which is a solid, and it passes into the 
refined motor benzol, though its amount is but small relatively 
to that of the benzol. 


Laboratory 


Distinguishing Tetrahydronaphthalene 

Color is employed to distinguish between tetrahydronaphtha- 
lene and decahydronaphthalene. Methods are based upon con- 
densation of these hydrocarbons with formaldehyde or furfural 
in an acid medium. To 1 cc. of alcoholic solution of 1 gram 
of the material in 50 cc. 95% alcohol, are added 1 cc. 30% 
formaldehyde and 10 cc. hydrochloric (or 2 cc. concentrated 
sulfuric). Decahydronaphthalene gives colorations ranging 
from lemon yellow to yellowish-brown, (according to the pro- 
portion present and the acid used), whereas tetrahydronaphtha- 
lene gives red or brownish-red colorations. Using furfural as 
the reagent, a blue color is produced with tetrahydronaphthalene 
and a yellow to greenish-yellow color with decahydronaphtha- 
lene. Castiglioni, Z. .dnalyt. Chem., ’35, No. 11. 


Metals 


Production of Vanadium 


Pure vanadium is produced in a new method by the reduction 
of vanadium chloride by a metal such as magnesium or calcium. 
Satisfactory results are claimed to follow reaction between 
magnesium and vanadium tetrachloride or dichloride. Former 
chloride is obtained by exposing vanadium to a stream of chlor- 
ine at 500° to 600° C., no oxy-chloride being formed at this 
temperature. Swept forward in a current of pure dry hydrogen, 
the gaseous tetrachloride is passed over pure magnesium fillings 
located in a magnesia boat in an _ electrically-heated tube. 
Temperature is gradually raised to 700° C. the total period of 
heating being 2% hours. After cooling the boat is covered 
with a deposit of crystals of vanadium dichloride and trichloride. 
After washing with water the insoluble residue is desiccated in 
a vacuum at a low temperature, the final product being a grey 
powder analyzing out at 99.3% vanadium. 


p1110. 
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Resins 


Urea-Formaldehyde Condensation Products 

In the course of researches in the field of artificial resins, 
Georg Walter, Industrial and Engineering Chemistry News 
Edition, June 10, ’35, has found that the urea-formaldehyde con- 
densation products may be divided into two main groups—resin- 
ous materials, or “mesomorphs,” which arise under low hydro- 
gen-ion concentrations (somewhat below 1X 10-*) ; and powders, 
or “euthymorphs,” which are formed at higher hydrogen-ion 
concentrations or in the presence of only a little formaldehyde 
(only 1 mol. of formaldehyde per mol. of urea). For the purpose 
of ascertaining the constitution the second group, 1.e., ordinary 
methylene urea has a great advantage in that it includes com- 
pounds, which, in spite of their amorphous nature, show a con- 
stant composition. An extension of the investigation to the aryl 
sulphamide-formaldehyde resins shows that these resins, which 
belong to the fusible type, are closely related to crystalline 
substances. According to Walter, these materials are in part 
contained as such in resins; however, by simple heating they 
are partially transformed into crystalline compounds. Accord- 
ingly, he considers the essential constituent of these resins to be 
low-molecular (as an average, about trimers or tetramers) 
methylene-methylol compounds which, as a result of heating or 
the action of oxygen, pass over by ring formation into crystal- 
line methylene compounds. 


Miscellaneous 


Separating Gas From Solids 

It sometimes happens in the course of chemical processes that 
a stream of gas in which is contained suspended solids is to 
be divided into 2 or more smaller streams, each uniform in 
composition with the parent stream. Difficulties of doing this 
are apparent if only because the parent stream is not likely to 
contain the same concentration of solids throughout its cross- 
sectional area. Heavier solids will tend to drop to the bottom, 
and where the speed of the current against the pipe is least 
the concentration of solids may be a miminum. 

According to reports from abroad, chemical engineers visiting 
the recent Shipping, Engineering and Machinery Exhibition at 
Olympia are enthusiastic about a new device perfected by the 
Fuel Research Board which performs this operation perfectly. 
A short description is given in British Chemical Age, Sept. 
28, p270. 


Storage of Sodium Sulfide 


Storage of 60-62% sodium sulfide is discussed briefly in the 
Sept. 28th issue of the Chemiker-Zeitung. If stored in badly 
closed containers and particularly in the neighborhood of moist 
air or water, sodium sulfide is capable of oxidizing with pro- 
nounced evolution of heat whereby the 40% of water can evapo- 
rate. Material decomposes more or less rapidly under these con- 
ditions into a grey powder. Spontaneous combustion or flame 
formation is, however, highly improbable, while the 60/62% 
sulfide if stored in well-closed containers can be kept for months, 
or even years, without any trace of decomposition. 


Protection Against SO, Fumes 

Flannel nose-bag masks, 7 in. by 8 in. and held over the face 
by rubber bands, are used as a protection against sulfur dioxide 
gas in the roasting and smelting section of the Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Co. Ltd., Flin Flon, Canada. 
soaked in the following solution: 


Masks are 


Distilled 
Glycerine 
Soda ash 


Wallr 6.40% 1,000 c.c. 
250 c.c. 


200 grams 


Masks are worn while wet with the solution. When handling 
lime in the flotation plant the flannel nose-bag mask treated 


with a 2% solution of vinegar is used.—Australian Chemical 
Engineering & Mining Review. 
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A New Filter QC 299 

Filter illustrated is a combination of a lead lined housing and 
a manufactured porous stone filter element. Liquid enters 
bottom 
connection, passing through 


the walls of the 


through a_ single 
porous 
filter stones and out through 
the top openings into the 
collecting header. All 
sludge, lint, and other for- 
eign materials contained in 
plating solutions, as well as 
industrial acids, are col- 
lected on the outer walls of 
the filter while the 
clear filtered liquid passes 


tube, 
on through the outlet. Im- 


portant feature which this 
unit offers is that of clean- 
Acid 
inlet and outlet valves need 
only be closed, allowing for a city water valve to flush out the 


stones and the housing to the sewer. 


ing by back washing. 





This operation requires 
but a few minutes, after which it is ready for re-circulation of 
the acid solution. These units are available in sizes from 150 
gals. per hr. to 3,000 gals. per hr. Filters of proper size are 
recommended for continuous operation in which service they are 
supplied with a suitable circulation pump. 

Principal application of this filter is for clarification of acid 
solutions in the plating industry. It also has a great many 
Filter 
tubes used in this unit are inert to most commercial acids and 


applications to industrial acids requiring clarification. 


require no replacements or handling during the life of the filter. 
The pressure loss through the filter tubes is well within the 
limitations of a small fractional H. P. motor. 


Pyrometer Operating On New Principle QC 300 

New wide-strip pyrometer, just introduced, operates on a 
potentiometer principle of temperature measurement and is avail- 
able in single-record, multiple-record and recorder-controller 
types. Recordings are made on a 12% inch chart with a 1% 
inch indicating scale that may be read at a distance. 

Principle of operation of this device is said to be entirely new. 
A stainless steel lead screw, operated by an electric motor 
under two galvanometer controlled contacts, adjusts the slide 
wire contact and recording-pen unit to maintain emf balance 
in the potentiometer system. Balancing mechanism makes it 
possible to magnify scarcely perceptible deflections of the gal- 
vanometer pointer; deflections smaller than 1/1000 of an inch 
are claimed to be Slide wire contact and 
recording pen are mounted on the same carriage to eliminate 
errors due to backlash, lost motion, ete. 


sasily measured. 


Electrical Resistance Alloy QC 301 

There is now being marketed a new electrical resistance 
alloy, which is said to have an operating temperature of better 
than 2460° F. 


Kanthal, as it is called, is also claimed to be perfectly free from 


and remarkable oxidation resisting properties. 


attack in the presence of sulfur. 

Three grades of Kanthal are available: A-1 for a maximum 
temperature of 2402° F., 
mum of 2373° F., 


A-1 for a maxi- 
for domestic appliances; and D for a maxi- 
1150° F., for most nickel 
now used. 


for electric furnaces ; 


mum of purposes where chrome is 
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Announcing A New Centrifugal Pump 
Open 


QC 302 
pumps for handling solid 
materials in suspension, gritty liquids, liquids containing stringy 


non-clogging centrifugal 
material, etc., are now being made in a wide range of sizes. 
Pumps are of rigid construction, convenient, dependable, and 
low in first cost. They are compact, the greatest overall length 
of the largest size being only 23 inches. 


Quick Acting Couplers QC 303 
A revolutionary type of quick acting couplers for attaching 
and disconnecting airline equipment is now on the market. 
New Stainless Steel Welding Rod QC 304 
A new stainless steel welding rod for welding chrome-nickel 
steels of the 18-8 type has just been announced. 
For Most Automatic Control Operations QC 305 
One of the largest precision instrument makers has placed on 
the market a new instrument, said to be suited to the majority 
of automatic control 
applications, 
will be 


which 
known = as 
Number 40 


Controller. 


the Tag 


Principle of control 
is basically the Tag 
movement which has 
been redesigned for 
compactness in such 
that the 


few simple parts are 


a tashion 


said to be easily ac- 
cessible. A 
spring lever designed to eliminate all lost 
multiply the 


novel 
motion is said to 
movement of the powerful capsular spring for 
sensitive yet positive control. It is stated that the smallest 
change in temperature is transmitted positively and with preci- 
sion to the ball air valve which in turn resets the rate of flow 
through the diaphragm actuated control valve. 


New Magnetic Pulley QC 306 

Dissipation of heat and a properly designed magnetic circuit 
are essential to obtaining the greatest degree of magnetic in- 
tensity. A new magnetic pulley has transverse and longitudinal 
radiating ducts. Each coil is wound upon its own bobbin, which 


forms the core and the 2 poles. Separate bobbins are mounted 


upon the pulley shaft, each bobbin being securely keyseated to 
the shaft. 


The outer and inner faces of the bobbin are cor- 
rugated. 


This structure presents a maximum radiating surface 
Air passing through the radial and longitudinal openings insures 
a maximum dissipation of heat. Magnetic pulleys of this type 
have a magnetic attraction and range approximately 25% in 
excess of what was previously obtained. 

Electrically Driven Homogenizers QC 307 
Mention in this section was made a few months ago of 


a 
particularly fine hand laboratory homogenizer. 


Manufacturer 
has added 2 sizes of electrically driven models. 





Chemical Industries, 
25 Spruce Street, 
New York City. 


I would like to receive more detailed information on the 
following equipment: (Kindly check those desired.) 
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Container Committees of the MCA Hold Impor- 
tant Meetings at Atlantic City — Forest Products 
Laboratory Plans Research on Fiber-Box Construc- 
tion—Nail-less Wooden Boxes Announced in Eng- 
land — Data on Tank Cars — Advisory Council 
Chosen for Coming Packaging Exposition— 


About 30,000,000 gallons of industrial alcohol, or one-third 
of the national output, are used each year for manufacture of 
anti-freeze preparations for use in automobiles, it was brought 
out during a recent meeting of technical committees of the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association at Atlantic City. 

Report was made in connection with a session of the Steel 
Barrels and Drums Committee, which approved the use of steel 
drums with convex instead of flat heads, for use in shipping 
alcohol and similar products. It was reported that tests had 
shown the former type to be more durable. Committee is also 
investigating use of stainless steel drums for nitric, and is study- 
ing 2 types of rubber-lined drums for shipping muriatic. 

T. P. Callahan, of Boston, is chairman of this committee, with 
which are meeting the Poisonous Articles and Miscellaneous 
Packages Committee and the Carboy Committee. M. F. Crass, 
Grasselli’s Cleveland office, is chairman of the 2 last-named 
committees. About 35 men attended the sessions. 

According to Warren Watson, secretary of the Association, 
plans are being made for a series of safety manual pamphlets 
on handling chemicals, to be issued to industrial consumers. 

Carboy committee received a report that the manufacture of 
carboys in accordance with MCA standard specifications ap- 
proved last year is proceeding on a large scale and carload 
shipments are being made regularly, indicating that chemical 
manufacturers are using the new carboy for all replacements 
and new purchases. Committee also analyzed reports from rail- 
roads on the breakage of containers for carboys in an attempt 
to devise specifications for more substantial packages. MCA 
specifications for 5-pint C.P. acid bottles were amended to 
require the use of clear flint glass instead of light-green glass. 

Committee on miscellaneous packages and poisons considered 
a great many minor changes in ICC shipping regulations, and 
prepared to submit a number of these to the Bureau of Ex- 
plosives. Following the meetings part of the group visited the 
Gayner Glass Works, Salem, and witnessed large-scale pro- 
duction of the new carboys. 


Continental Expands In Canada 

Continental Can reports purchase of a majority interest in the 
common stock of the Whittall Can Co., Ltd., of Montreal, at 
$8.50 per share. Announcement also stated that the same offer 
would be made to the remaining holders of Whittall Can Co. 
common. shares. 


Ifow Can Fiber-Boxes Be Improved? 

Improvement in fiber-box construction is the aim of the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., in a recently 
launched series of tests and experiments in making commercial 
fiber board. Next to the printing press, this industry consumes 
the largest amount of wood pulp. The laboratory, which is 
maintained by the U. S. Forest Service of the Dept. of Agricul- 
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ture in cooperation with the University of Wisconsin recently 
added new machinery for making commercial fiber board. Controls 
on this equipment enable operators to make different types of 
paper and variations in speed, steam pressure, gluing and other 
conditions. Purpose of the experiments is to develop principles 
of fiber board and box manufacturing similar to those already 
developed for the construction of wooden boxes. 


A Nail-less Wooden Container 

The British Trade Review reports the establishment of a 
plant at Bootle, Liverpool, by the No-Nail, Ltd., for the pro- 
duction of nail-less wooden boxes. The idea was orginally 
developed in Holland and patents are said to have been taken 
out or are pending in 30 countries. Nails are rendered unnec- 
essary by the hoop-iron which encircles the box being punched 
in such a way that spikes are driven into the wood. An addi- 
tional advantage is that the boxes are collapsible; also that wood 
of less thickness can be employed. 


Data on Tank Cars Requested 

Fertilizer manufacturers who own tank cars have been asked 
for data concerning the number of tank cars, the tanks, and 
underframes and trucks which were newly built between Jan. 1, 
03, and May 1, ’17, and which were still in service on Sept. 30th. 
Information was also requested concerning the number of tank 
cars which are scheduled for retirement during ’35 and the years 
1936 to 1939, inclusive. The Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion sent out the request on September 28. The tabulation 
should be returned to Mr. George E. Tiley, care of General 
Chemical Co., 40 Rector st., N. Y. City. If you own tank cars 
and did not receive a request concerning this matter, please 
advise the committee and a blank will be furnished. 


Advisory Council for Next Packaging Exposition 

A packaging conference and exposition council has been 
formed to assist in developing definite plans for the conferences 
and clinics which will be held in conjunction with the Sixth 
Packaging Exposition at the Hotel Pennsylvania, March 3 to 6, 
inclusive, according to an announcement by Alvin E. Dodd, 
managing director of the American Management Association, 
which is sponsoring the Exposition and the sessions. 

Council is composed of 75 members and includes leaders in 
trade associations, the packaging, packing and shipping indus- 
tries, as well as a number of important package users and dis- 
tributors, and is widely representative both geographically and 
with respect to companies, products, design accomplishment and 
specialized technical knowledge. 

In 1936 Packaging Exposition will exemplify every phase of 
modern packaging, according to Mr. Dodd. The packaging of 
commodities, as well as the use of materials for packing and 
shipping, to facilitate their wider distribution to enhance con- 
sumer appeal, to provide preservation against climate and deteri- 
oration and to make possible popular enjoyment of what were 
recently “luxury” products, has become a factor of such con- 
sequence that it influences alert managerial science in all com- 
modity fields today and has commercial, industrial, consumer and, 
very perceptibly, even, educational and sociological effects, states 


Mr. De dd, 
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Bistittine < 
Hermetically sealed quart cans offer a number 
of merchandising advantages. 


“MERCHANDIZING CONSCIOUS” 


Leading producers of anti-freeze compounds thor- 
oughly appreciate the dollar and cents value ofattract- 
ively designed containers. See page 434 of this issue. 





















One of the sur- 
prises of the 
"35-’36 anti- 
freese season 
is a du Pont 
entry—a prod- 
uct with 5 
distinct in- 
gredients, and 
offered m an 
outstandingly 
attractive con- 
tainer. 


Standard Alcohol’s 
entry is now avail- 
able in gallon size. 
Very effective is 
the red and white 
color combination 


employed. 








Bey ANTI FREEZE 








WINTER-FLO 





Two of the 3 Carbide compounds 
the winter motorist may choose 
from are shown. Above, “Pres- 
tone,” and right, “Winter-Flo,” a 
synthetic methanol. “Protectol” is 
name of a new synthetic denatured 
alcohol. 


» prorectow 


CHENTIFIC RADI 


Q 


THE 


CONCENTRATED METHANOL 
Commercial Solvents is a factor of major importance in 


ANTI-FREEZE 
the anti-freeze field this season. In addition to the de- 


natured alcohol (Ajax) of its Rossville subsidiary, tt ts , CARBIDE © CARBON CHEMICALS 
offering an improved denatured alcohol, “Ajax Plus,” and = : UNIT OF CORP. 
a methanol product sold under the designation “2-4-6 UNION CARBIDE & CARBON 

CORP 


” 


4 es yp pre ed 
Anti freeze. : Yo MADE IN.USA 










Left, the simple but effective design of the 1-gal. con- 
tainer of Pennsylvania Alcohol, while at the right are 
shown the 55-gal. drum and the quart container re- 
cently designed for Cliffs-Dow Chemical’s methanol 
product, “Sentinel.” 
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A Complete Check-List of Products, Apparatus, Equipment. Processes 





Agricultural Chemicals 


Production germicidal preparation comprising organic mercury com- 


pound containing phenyl radical. No. 2,014,676. Lyle A. Weed, Iowa 
City, Iowa, to The Hamilton Laboratories, Inc., Hamilton, Ohio 
Production insecticide and fungicide comprising mixture of phenol 


naphthenates and a petroleum hydrocarbon oil. No. 
F. Teichmann to The Texas Co., N. Y. City. 

Production colored, water insoluble insecticidal salts. No. 
Charles Smith Benjamin, East Orange, N. 
N. Y. City. 

Production fertilizer 
organic nitrogenous 
Brooklyn, N 


Production 


2,015,045. Charles 
2,015,062. 
J., to General Chemical Co., 


comprising 


feldspar, phosphate 
substance, No. 


2,017,090. 


rock, and an 
William Eggert, Jr., 
fungicidal 


insecticidal and composition. No. 2,017,391. 


Arthur George Vale Berry, Po‘nte-a-Pierre, Trinidad, British West 
Indies, to Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd., London, England. 
Production insecticide comprising petroleum distillate, ortho-dichloro- 


benzene, water, and an emulsifying agent. No. 2,017,506. 


Lindley E. 


Mills to The Dow Chemical Co., both of Midland, Mich. : 
Combined synthesis of urea and a liquid fertilizer material from 
ammonia and carbon dioxide. No, 2,017,588. Harald W. de Ropp and 


Harry C. Hetherington to FE. I. du 
Wilmington, Del. 

Production insecticide comprising seleno-sulfide of an alkali metal. No. 
2,017,594. Charles B. Gnadinger, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pont de Nemours & Co., all of 


Production insecticide gontaining ammonium seleno-sulfide. No, 2,017, 
595. Charles B. Gnadinger, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Production fertilizer composition containing hydrochloric acid, vinegar, 
flour, and water. No. 2,017,711. John Seddoni Demontis, Bridgeport, 
Conn, 

Cellulose 


Production composition containing cellulose esters and mixed prop onic 
and acetic esters of polyglycerols. No. 2,014,403. Charles Sterling 
Webber, Springfield, Mass., to The Fiberloid Corp., Indian Orchard, 
Mass. 

Process for manufacture of cellulose solutions from cellulose produced 
by alkaline pulping processes. No. 2,014,761. Otto Faust, Rorschach, 
Switzerland; one half to Zellstofffabrick Waldhof, Mannheim-Waldhof, 
Germany. 

Production coating composition consisting of cellulose derivative and 
a carboxylic acid ester of a primary alcohol, No, 2,015,078. Walter E. 
Lawson to E. 1, du Pont de Nemours & Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

Production organic substitution derivatives of cellulose. No. 2,015,104. 
Henry Dreyfus, London, England, 

Production composition containing cellulose acetate dissolved in mixture 
of bis-beta-chloroethyl ether and beta ethoxy ethyl alcohol. No, 2,015,385. 
Ernest W. eH Pittsburgh, Pa., to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
a corp. of N. ‘ 

Production cellulose rubber mixture by mixing viscose solution, aqueous 
rubber suspension, akaline earth chloride, and then heating mixture. No. 
2,016,286. Micheal Levin, Buffalo, N. Y.; one-fourth to Jacob T. 
Basseches, N. Y. City. 

Production sulfite cellulose by reacting cellulose with alkali metal sul- 
fite and solution of calcium bisulfite and excess sulfur dioxide. No. 


2,016,328. Gustaf Haglund to Patentaktiebolaget Grondal-Ramen, both 
of Stockholm, Sweden. 

Production bearing material used with water lubrication comprising 
cellulose webbing and plasticizing compound. No. 2,016,493. Paul C. 


Haas, Mendon, Mich. 

Method for treating nitrated cellulose fibers. No. 
lett Jones to Cellovis, Inc., both of Chicago. 

Process preparing cellulose for esterification. No, 
C. Yackel and William O, Kenyon to Eastman 
Rochester, N. 

Production photogr aphic dry mounting tissue comprising nitrocellulose, 
tricresyl phosphate, and a resin. No, 2,017,144. Arthur W. M. Dickins 
and Neil S. Kocher to Eastman Kodak Co., ‘all of Rochester, N. Y. 

Production acylated cellulose thread suitable for electrical insulation. 
No. 2,017,171. Cyril J. Staud and Russel H. Van Dyke to Eastman 
Kodak Co., all of Rochester, N. Y 

Fireproofing cellulosic materials. No, 
Hyattsville, Md.; 


2,017,049. W. Bart- 
2,017,141. Edward 
Kodak Co., all of 


2,017,805. Martin Leatherman, 
dedicated to the free use of the Public of the U. S. 


Chemical Specialties 
Production photographically sensitive element. No. 
S. Babcock to Eastman Kodak Co., both of Rochester, N. Y. 
Production stable photographic prints using light sensitive 
sisting of soluble ferric salt and soluble ferricyanide. No. 2,014,692. 
Humphrey Desmond Murray, South Kensington, London, England; two 
thirds to Douglas Arthur Spencer and Norton & Gregory Ltd., both of 
London, England. 
Production laundry starch comprising starch and a sulfate ester of 
fatty alcohol. No. 2,014,794. George M. Gierly, Columbus, Ohio. 
Production refined sago starch by reaction with chlorine. No. 
798. Arthur D. Fuller, New Rochelle, N, Y., 
PE Hoo 
Process for dextrinization of gelatinized starch, No. 
D. Fuller, New Rochelle, N. Y., to National 


Patents di oo include issues of the Patent Gazette, 
Oct. 15 inclustz 


2,014,547 George 


layer con 


2,014,- 
to National Adhesive Corp., 


2,014,799. Arthur 
Adhesives Corp., N. Y. City. 


Sept. 17 through 
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Production skin cleansing and purifying cream of hydrogen peroxide 
carried by fatty mixture of esters of isocholesterin and oxycholesterin 


with oleic, myristinic and carnaubic acids. No. 2,015,179. 7 
McGraw, Queens Village, N. Y., to The Oakland Chemical Co., N. Y 
City. 


Production mothproofing composition of brucine 
No. 2,015,533. Richard M. Ritter, Elkins Park, Pa. 
Production waterproofing composition comprising sodium silicate, oleic 
acid, and comminuted cumar resin. No. 2,015,796. Thomas Hans and 
Charles E. Raney to J. P. Brunt, doing business as Brunt & Co., all of 


Chicago. 

Method treating high molecular spl't-off products of albumin with 
higher fatty acid chlorides to produce products of high lathering and dis- 
persing capacity. No. 2,015,912. Fritz Sommer, Charlottenburg, near 
Berlin, Germany, to Chemische Fabrik Grunau Landkoff & Meyer Aktein- 
gesellschaft, Grunau, near Berlin, Germany. 

Production cleaning and scouring composition by imprevnating rice 
hulls with hydrocarbon oil and glycerine. No. 2,016,289. Homer Tipton 
McGill; one-half to Alrye U. McGill, both of Stuttgart, Ark. 

Process for cleaning and degreasing metal articles. No. 2,016,376. 
Arthur L. Koch, Upper Darby, Pa., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Process stabilizing silver halide emulsions using compound of secondary 


anilide and its salts. 


or tertiary am‘'ne groups. No. 2,016,471. Gustav Wilmanns, Wolfen 
Kreis Bitterfeld, and Johannes Brunken, Dessau-in-Anhalt, Germany, to 
Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y 


Production of adhesive containing reaction products of casein, colloidal 
clay, hydrated lime, and a reactive agent. No. 2,016,707. Theodore 
Williams Dike to I, F. Laucks, Inc., both of Seatt'e, Wash. 

Production improved black writing pene] leads by impreenating pencil 
lead with fat soluble dyestuff. No. 2,016,807. August Schwarz and 
Karl Kreutzer to the firm J. S. Sti aedtler, all of Nuremberg. Germany. 

Production sizing solution for dressing or stiffen’ ng warps in sheets 
cold consisting of water, and size so'ut‘on of certein gums, sulfonated 
o'ls, and a dye invredient No. 2,016,813. Murray N. Bulford, Warwick. 
R. I., to B. B. & R. Knight Corp., Providence, R. 

Production polishing composition comprising liquid ‘mixture of water, 
siliceous m: aterial, and calcium nitrate as anti-caking agent. No. 2,016, 
892. George W. Clarvoe, Somerville, N. J., to Johns-Manville Corp., 
N.Y. City. 

Production of glue, No. 2,017,029, Herbert W. 
Mass., to Un‘on Paste Co., Medford, Mass. 

Production emulsified wood oils. No. 2,017,147. Louis J. Figg, Jr., 
Kingsport, Tenn., to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Production photographic developer comprising developing agent, an 
alkaline reacting component of the developer, and alkali metal salt of 
triethanolamine. No. 2,017,167. Harold D. Russell to Eastman Kodak 
Co, both of Rochester, N. Y. 

Production photographic developer containing a a. monoalkyl 
ether. No. 2,017,295. Hermann Schultes, Mainz-Mombach, Germany, to 
Deutsche Gold-und Silber-Scheideanstalt vormals Roessler, Frankfort-am- 
Main, Germany. 

Production dry cleaning fluid comprising a lusterizing agent of chlori- 
nated organic compound type.. No. 2,017,32 Frederick W. Sullivan, 
Jr., Hammond, Ind., to Standard Oil Co., Chicago. 

Production flame resistant cleaning fluid comprising mixture of chlor- 
inated hydrocarbons. No. 2,017,568. George L. Parkhurst to Standard 


Kelley, Winchester, 


Oil Co., both of Chicago. 
Production defeathering compound including Burgundy pitch, Montan 
wax and paraffin. No. 2,017,648. Oscar T. Bloom and Levi Scott 


Paddock to Industrial Patents Corp., all of Chicago, Ill. 
Coal Tar Chemicals 

Apparatus for coal 
No. 2,014,583. 
Postlethwaite, 
London, 


distillation and similar carbonaceous substances. 

Charles Henry Parker, Codsall, and Joseph Pearson 
London, England, to Low Temperature Carbonisation Ltd., 
England, 


Production aromatic ether of glycol. No, 2,015,115. Lue _ P. Kyrides, 
St. Louis, Mo., to National Aniline & ( ‘hemical o., Ne Ye icey, 


Production condensation product of the cyanuric series, No. 
Adolf Steindorff, Frankfort-am-Main-Hochst, and Max Paquin, 
am-Main, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Production phenols of high percentage from raw and lignite coal tars by 
treatment with liquefied ammonia, No. 2,016,633. Kurt Gieseler, 
ee Germany, to Oberschleischer Berg-und- Huttenmannischer Verein 
e.V., Gleiwitz, Germany. 

Method of distilling tar to pitch in retorts or ovens provided with pair 


2,016,521. 
Frankfort 


of parallel collector mains. No. 2,016,751. Stuart Parmelee Miller, 
Scarsdale, N. Y., to The Barrett Co., N. Y. City. 
Coatings 

Production ester of isobutyric acid. No. 2,014,381. Emmette F. Izard, 


E gn Del., to Dupont Viscoloid Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Production composite sheeting material using in process adhesive elastic 


rubber layer. No. 2,014,460. Alexander V. Alm, Marblehead, Mass., to 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
Production paint, lithograph varnish, printing ink, etc. No. 2,014,760. 


Wilfred Graham Dewsbury, 
London, England. 

Production wax coating composition comprising crystalline paraffin 
wax and crude petrolatum containing small amount asphalt. No. 2,015,- 
739. Carl Winning, Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co., 
a corp. of Del. 


London, and Arnold Davies, West Norwood, 
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Production crystal lacquer coating. No. 2,016,314. Edmond H. 
Waukegan, Ill, to Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Method applying sulfur coating to molded glass article by 


Bucy, 


spraying 


with aqueous sodium sulfate solution and annealing. No. 2,016,381. 
James E. McBurney, Alton, Ill., to Owens-Illinois Glass Co., a corp. of 
Ohio. 

Production viscose coating and filling. No. 2,016,719. Harold I. 
Huey, Saylesville, and William W. Russell, East Providence, R. 


¥.,. to 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., Saylesville, 

Production water-proof sheet material for building construction compris- 
ing fabric impregnated with liquid asphalt. No, 2,017,106. Harry N. 
Sandell to H. N. Sandell Co., both of Boston, Mass. 

Production cellulose acetate protective coating. No. 
E. Richardson and Cyril J. 
ver; N. 

Production gas-permeable battery 
with rubber and petroleum oil 
Heise, North Olmstead, and Erwin A. _ Schumacher, 
National Carbon Co., Inc., a corp. of N 

Material for use as separating sheet using coating of silicate of soda, 
glycerine, and a wax emulsion. No. 2,017,449. Herbert L. 
to Nashua River Paper Co., both of Fast Pepperell, Mass. 

Production decorated surface by applying composition containing cellu 
lose ester, a solvent, etc. No. 2,017,576. William Courtney Wilson to 
Pyroxylin Products, Inc., both of Chicago, Ill, 

Production metallic electrical conductor coated 
layer. No. 2,017,607. Alfred Rheiner to the 
Formerly Sandoz, both of Basel, Switzerland. 

Production coating or plastic composition by applying alkaline aqueous 
solution of arylsulfonamid resin to base material and precipitating the 
resin as a continuous film. No. 2,017,797. Henry A, Gardner, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


2,017,165. Earle 
Staud to Eastman Kodak Co., all of Roches- 


electrode of porous 
material. No, 2,017,280. 


carbon coated 
George W. 
Lakewood, Ohio, to 


Thompson 


cellulose acetate 
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firm 


Dyes, Stains, ete. 


Production azo derivatives for dyeing by reacting 2-3 hydroxy-naphthoic 
arylamide with a diazo compound. No. 2,014,428. David Alexander 


Whyte Fairweather and Robert Fraser Thomson, Grangemouth, Scotland. 
Production azo dye by tetrazotizing 5,5’-diamino-thioindigo and then 
coupling with a bisacylacetyl-aromatic diamine. No. 2,014,433. Richard 


Frank Goldstein, Prestwich, 
Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain. 
Production azo dyes containing aryl nucleus free from water 


England, to Imperial Chemical Industries 


solubiliz 
ing groups. No. 2,014,434. Richard Frank Goldstein, Sedgley Park, 
Prestwich, and Francis Eric Milsom, Huddersfield, England, to Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd., a corp, of Great Britain. 


Production azo dyestuff. No. 2,014,450. Clifford Paine, Handforth, 
England, to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain. 

Production azo dyestuffs with radical of benzene or naphthalene diazo 
tization component. No. 2,014,484. Richard Stusser, Cologne-Duetz, 
Karl Dobmaier, Leverkusen, and Richard Stroebel, Dusseldorf, Germany, 
to General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Production azo dyestuffs insoluble in water. No. 2,014,487. 
Zerweck and Karl Schutz, Frankfort-am-Main-Fechenheim, 
General Aniline Works, Inc., NN. ¥y City; 

Production leuco sulfuric acid ester derivatives of vat dyestuffs. No. 
2,014,489. Wilhelm Bauer, Leverkusen-Wiesdorf, and Erwin Kramer, 
— Germany, to Durand & Huguenin A.-G., Basel, Switzer 
and. 

Production vat dyestuffs of anthraquinone-acridine series No. 
Ernst Honold, Frankfort-am-Main, and Hugo Wolff, 
to General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Production vat dyestuffs of the anthraquinone-acridone series. No. 
2,014,790. Robert Fraser Thomson, William Smith, and James Primrose, 
Grangemouth, Scotland, to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., a corp. of 
Great Britain, 

Production anthraquinone dyestuffs. No. 2,015,011. 
Haddock and Frank Lodge, Blackley, Manchester, 
Chemical Industries Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain, 

Production azo dyestuffs. No. 2,015,161. Hugo Schweitzer, Leverkusen 


Werner 
Germany, to 


2,014,568. 


Mannheim, Germany, 


Norman 
England, 


Hulton 
to Imperial 


Wiesdorf, and Gerhard Schrader, Opladen, Germany, to General Aniline 
Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Production water insoluble azo dyestuffs. No. 2,015,204. Hans Thomae, 
Frankfort-am-Main, August Modersohn, 


Cologne-Mulheim-am-Rhine, Fritz 
Muller, Frankfort-am-Main, and Frederick Muth, Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, 
Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Production azo-dyestufts. No. 2,015,225. Herbert Kracker and Richard 
Schmid, Frankfort-am-Main-Hochst, Germany, to General Aniline Works, 
Pe Se 2 

Production complex metal compound of ortho hydroxyazo dyestuffs. No 
2,015,226. Fritz Lanee, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to General 
Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Production azo dyestuffs. No. 2,015,429. 
Schmid, Frankfort-am-Main-Hochst, 
Inc., N. Y, City. 

Production azo dye. No, 
John Elton Cole to E. I 
Del. 


Production 


Herbert Kracker and Richard 
Germany, to General Aniline Works, 


2,015,743. Miles Augustinus Dahlen and 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., all of Wilmington, 


dyestuffs of the oxazine 
Kranzlein, Heinrich Gruene, and 
many, to General Aniline Works, } 
Production water-insoluble azo-dyestuffs. No. 2,016,495. 
and Hans Huber, Frankfort-am-Main, Germany, to 
Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 
Production dyestuffs of oxazine_ series. No. 
Kranzlein, Heinrich Greune, and Werner Schultheis, 
Hochst, Germany, to General Aniline Works, son 
Production azo dyestuffs. No. 2,016,737. 
of Chemical Industry in Basle, both of Basel, 
Production of blue azo dyestuffs. No. 2,016,738. Gerald Bonhote to 
Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, both of Basel, Switzerland. 
Production water-insoluble azo dyes, No. 2,016,944. Heinrich Ohlen 


dorf, Dessau in Anhalt, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. 
City. 


series. No. 2,016,013. Georg 
Max Thiele, Frankfort-am-Main, Ger- 
Inc., N. Y. City. 

Hans Heyna 
General Aniline 


2,016,504, Georg 
Frankfort-am-Main 
N. ¥. C€ity. 

Gerald Bonhote to Society 
Switzerland. 


Fine Chemicals 


Production halogenated derivatives of thiazole. No. 
B. Johnson, Bethany, Conn., to Winthrop Chemical Co., 

Production sulfonated higher fatty acid esters of polyhydric alcohols. 
No. 2,014,502. Karl Marx, Karl Brodersen, and Matthias Quaedvlieg, 
Dessau in Anhalt, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production sodium carbamate by reacting sodium salt dissolved in liquid 
ammonia (containing ammonium nitrate) with carbon dioxide. No. 2,014, 


2,014,498. 
N. Y. City. 


Treat 
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5i2. Alfred Stock, Karlsruhe, 
Germany. 

Production argeno-chrome double salt of tetramethylthionin. No. 
519. David Julian Block, Chicago, Ill., to Mrs. Frank Beecher, 
ville, Ontario, Canada. 

Preparation azoxy-arylamine of benzene or naphthalene series by reduc 
ing nitroarylamine with metal arsenite in alkaline medium. No. 2,014,522 
Miles A. Dahlen and James I. Carr to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
all of Wilmington, Del. 

Process for alkylation of aromatic bodies by 

a sulfonic acid with olefinic material. No, 2,014,766. Robert M. Isham; 
three-fourths to William B. Pine, both of Okmulgee, Okla. 
Production inorganic acid esters of higher glycols by reacting polybasic 
acid with an alkyl glycol. No. 2,014,782. Walther Schrauth, 
Dahlem, and Richard Hueter, Rosslau in Anhalt, Germany, to “ 
Chemikalien Handels A. G., Zurich, Switze rland. 

Production anthraquinone derivatives. No. 2,014,810. 
and Colin Henry Lumsden, Blackley, Manchester, 
Chemical Industries Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain. 

Production carboxylic acid esters from olefines, No. 
Kane, Holborn, London, 
England. 

Production barbituric acid compounds of 1-phenyl-2,3-dimethyl-4-isopropy] 
5-pyrazolone. No. 2,014,866. Otto Schnider, Basel, Switzerland, to 
Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., Nutley, N. J. 

Production esters of higher aliphatic alcohols. No. 
FE. Lawson to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., both of Wilmington, Del 

Production polybasic acid ester of higher alcohols No. 2,015,088 
Ebenezer Emmet Reid, Baltimore, Md., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production esters derived from hydrogenated castor oil. No. 
Leo P. Hubbuch to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
ton, Del. 

Production composition of matter containing an ester of a hexahydroph 
thalic acid. No. 2,015,239. Walther Schrauth, Berlin-Dahlem, 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production of a benzyl alkyl carbinammonium oleate. No. 
Fred P. Nabenhauer to Smith, Kline, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Production 1-(parz ys gag en 
addition salts. No. 2,015,578. Gordon A. Alles, Monterey Park, ( 

Production 1-(parahydroxyphenyl)-2 methylamino-propane and its acid 
addition salts. No. 2,015,579. Gordon Alles, Monterey Park, Cal 

Production 1-(parahydroxypheny]l)-2-dimethyl-amino-propane and its acid 
addition salts. No. 2,015,580. Gordon A. Alles, Monterey Park, ( 

Production of anti-oxidants by condensing aromatic mono-amine with a 
ketone to produce an intermediate amine. No, 2,015,696. Waldo L. 
Semon, Silver Lake Village, Ohio, to The B. F. Goodrich Co., N. Y. City 

Catalytic production of alicyclic ketones by passing gaseous mixture of 
secondary alicyclic alcohol and oxygen over metallic silver catalyst. No 
2,015,751. George De Witt Graves to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
both of Wilmington, Del. 

Production organic halides by reacting a hydrohalide acid and a mono 
hydric alkyl alcohol in presence of bismuth halide catalyst. No. 2,016,075 
Herbert Wilkens Daudt to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., both of 
Wilmington, Del. 

Production butyl alcohol and acetone by fermentation of sterile aqueous 
solution of water soluble nonamylaceous carbohydrates. No. 2,016,112 
Alexander Izsak, Central ne N. J., and Forest J. Funk, Wilmington, 
Del., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production N-chloro-azo-dicarbonamidines. No. 2,016,257. Franz C. 
Schmelkes, Bloomfield, and Henry C. Marks, Bellville, N. J., to Wallace 
& Tiernan Products, Inc., Bellville, N. J. 

Production cellulose derivative of ester of a monoaryl 
polyglycol with an organic acid. No. 19,705—reissue 
Elsmere, Del., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Production "perhydrocarbazyl compounds of the 


Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main 


2,014, 
Brock 


reacting naphthalene and 


Berlin 
Unichem” 


Frank 
England, to 


Lodge 


Imperial 


2,014,850. 


Thomas 
England, to Edward Halford Strange, 


London, 


2,015,077. Walter 


2,015,145. 
both of Wilming 


Germany, 


2,015,408 
and French Laboratories, both of 


methyl-amino-propane and its acid 


ether of a 
Emmette F. Izard, 
Wilmington, Del. 

‘pyridine and quinoline 


series. No. 2,016,480. Max Bockmuhl, Walter Krohs, and Gustav 
Ehrhart, Frankfort-am-Main, Germany, to Winthrop Chemical Co., Ine., 
N.. ¥.. City. 

Production chlorinated organic compounds’ containing substantial 


amounts of acetylene tetrachloride. No. 2,016,572. Paul Baumann, Lud 
wigshafen-am-Rhine, Robert Stadler, cocina and Erhard Willig, 
Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany 

Process for decomposing highly polymerized carbohydrates. No. 2,016, 
617. Hans Schlubach, Hamburg, Germany. 

Production aldol condensation product by means of 
of water No. 2,016,630. John Vargas Eyre and Herbert Langwell, 
Epsom, England, to The Distillers Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, Scotland, 

Production organic sulfo-halides by reacting organic sulfonic acid salts 
with a benzotrihalide. No. 2,016,784. Georg Kraenzlein, Hochst-am 
Main, and Heinrich Hopff, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to I. G., 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production heterocylic nitrogen 
Alfred Piggott, Cheadle Hulme, England, to Imperial Chemical 
tries Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain. 

Method of separating ortho and para isomers of benzyl phenol through 
formation of an alkali phenate. No, 2,016,848. Nicholas P. Akimoff, 
Richmond Heights, Mo., to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Production glucamines and related products by reacting hydrogen, a 
reducing sugar, and an organic nitrogen compound. No. 2.016.962. 
Robert B. Flint and Paul L. Salzberg to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., all of Wilmington, Del. 

Production glucamines and 
B. Flint and Paul L. 
of Wilmington, Del. 

Production of a silicon carboxylate of a hydroaromatic acid. No. 
000. Anton Hintermaier to Henkel & Cie., G.m.b.H., 
Germany, 

Production anyhdrides of alkoxy fatty acids by reacting alkoxy fatty 
acid with anhydride of fatty acid. No. 2,017,182. Carl J. Malm and 
Charles R. Fordyce to Eastman Kodak Co., all of Rochester, N. Y. 

Production iodated hydroxy diphenyl sulfide with iodine in the phenol 
nucleus. No. 2,017,208. Treat Baldwin Johnson, Bethany, Conn., to 
Sharp & Dohme, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Process making readily soluble complex theophylline compounds. No. 
2,017,279. Paul Reinhold Gruter, Berlin-Charlottenburg, Germany. 

Production vinyl ethers by reacting mononuclear isocyclic monohydroxy 
compounds with acetylene over catalyst of metal-organic acid salt No. 
2,017,355. Walter Reppe and Werner Wolff, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, 
Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production hydroxy-alkylamino carboxylic acid compounds. No. 2,017, 
537. Ulrich Hoffmann and Bernhard Jacobi, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, 
Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany, 


alkali in presence 


compounds. No. 2,016,836. Henry 


Indus 


related products. No. 


2,016,963. Robert 
Salzberg to E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours & Co., all 


2,017, 
Dusseldorf, 
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Production halogenated phenylthioglycollic acids. No. 2,017,613. Hans 
Veraguth, Basel, and Ernst Stocklin, Binningen, near Basel, Switzerland, 
to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Basel, Switzerland. 

Production chemically pure 4,4’-di-(1-phenyl-3-methyl-pyrazolonyl). No. 
2,017,671. Iwan I, Ostromislensky co Medico Chemical Corp. of America, 
both of N. Y. City. 

Production chemically pure 4,4’-di-(1-phenyl-3-methyl-pyrazolonyl). No. 
2,017,672. Iwan I. Ostromislensky to Medico Chemical Corp. of America, 


both of N. Y. City. 

Production alkylated sulfonic acids and esters. No. 2,017,803. Robert 
M. Isham; three-fourths to William B. Pine, both of Okmulgee, Okla. 

Production chloroethyl chloroethoxy-ethyl ether. No. 2,017,811. Henry 
L. Cox, South Charleston, W. Va., to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
a corp. of N. Y. 

Production 1-phenyl-3-methyl-pyrazolone-5, 
2,017,815. Franklin Johnston, Charleston, 
Chemicals Corp., a corp. of N. Y. 


and related compounds. No. 
W. Va., to Carbide & Carbon 


Glass and Ceramics 


Production stable di-calcium silicate refractory composition, 
446. Arthur Tregoning Cape and Kiel B. 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Method of welding aluminum to silicious refractory. No. 
Julius Edgar Lilienfeld, Winchester, 
tories, Inc., Malden, Mass. 

Production metal-refractory joint using silicious refractory and metal 
of aluminum, magnesium group. No. 2,015,483. Julius Edgar Lilienfeld, 
Winchester, Mass., to Ergon Research Laboratories, Inc., Malden, Mass. 

Method of effecting metal-glazed refractory insulator joint. No. 2,015,- 
484. Julius Edgar Lilienfeld, Winchester, Mass., to Ergon Research 
Laboratories, Inc., Malden, Mass. 

Concrete plant layout. No. 2,015,488. 
Ebara-Gun, Tokyo-Fu, Japan. 

Production cement consisting of by-product calcium sulfate, 
hydrated calcium sulfate, 


No. 2,015,- 
Bowman, Massillon, Ohio, to 


2,015,482. 
Mass., to Ergon Research Labora- 


Takeo Manabe, Irarai-Machi, 


partially 
and an acid free catalytic hydrat’on accelerator, 


No. 2,015,676. Harold Ww. Heiser, East St. Louis, Ili., to Aluminum Co. 
of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. na 
Manufacture of ceramic ware. No. 2,015,750. Charles F. Geiger, 


Metuchen, N. J., to The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Manufacture of cement. No. 2,015,866. Niels a Frederiksberg, 
near Copenhagen, Denmark, to F. L. ‘Smidth & Co., N. Y. City. 

Process for coloring etchings on glasswares. No. y018,908 Norman 
H. Magee and John A. Patterson, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa., to John M. 
Maris Co., Inc., a corp. of Pa. 

Production caked glass wool by softening wool at advanced te-nperature, 
No. 2,016,401. John H. Thomas, Newark, Ohio, to Owens-IIl no:s Glass 
Co., a corp. of Ohio. * 

Method of coloring stone surfaces by applying blast containing abrasive 
and coloring matter. No. 2,016,593. Clarence E. Cleveland, Salina, 
Kans. 

Method cutting colored ornaments into stone. No. 2,016,600. Robert 
D. Gray, Kansas City, Kans., to Clarence E, Cleveland, Salina, Kans. 

Production cast refractory containing large amount corundum crystals 
from alumina and silica raw materials. No, 2,017,056. George J. Easter 
to The Carborundum Co., both of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Method treating finished glazed ceramic ware using an inorganic salt 
in the ware. No, 2,017,318. William McCoy, Zanesville, Ohio. 

Production fireproof heat and sound insulating body composed of, in 
part, silicate of soda and whiting. No, 2,017,344. George H. Ellis, St. 
Paul, Minn., to The Insulite Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Production fired siliceous tribarium aluminate refractory. No. 2,017,- 
723. John M. McKinley, East Cleveland, and Willard K. Carter, 
Columbus, Ohio, to National Aluminate Corp., Chicago. 

Process frosting glass bulbs by coating with solution containing soluble 
alkaline silicate and sodium carbonate, then baking. No, 2,017,733. 
Yukitoshi Sakakura, Shibuya Ku, Tokyo, Japan, 


Industrial Chemicals, Apparatus, ete. 

Recovery ammonia from ammonium bisulfite cook liquors of foe 
pulp production by alkalizing liquors and exhausting ammonia. No. 2,014,- 
374. John L. Brill to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., both of Wilming- 
ton, Del, 

Production methyl ether by passing methanol over heated dehydration 
catalyst, under pressure, and separating by rectification. No. 2,014,408 


John C. Woodhouse to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., both of 
Wilmington, Del. . 

Brake lining having uncombined sulfur on frictional surface. No. 
2,014,438. Albert E. Leach, Royal Oak, Mich., to General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Production refrigerant by compressing and expanding bromide of lower 
member of vinyl group. No. 2,014,496. August Guyer to firm Escher 
Wyss Maschinenfabriken Akteingesellschaft, both of Zurich, Switzerland. 

Production mineral filtering substance by treating used earth with 
aqueous solution chromic oxide followed by water wz ashing and desiccating. 
No. 2,014,503 Perley G. Nutting, W ashington, D. 

Production nitrogen free sodium carbonate monohydrate from sodium 
ammonium carbonate dihydrate. No. 2,014,536. Robert B. MacMullin 
and George Lewis Cunningham, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to The Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Production cyanides mixture by adding hydrogen cyanide to unsaturated 
hydrocarbons present in cracked petroleum. No. 2,014,546. Hoylande 
Denune Young, Oak Park, IIl., to Van Schaack Bros, Chemical Works, 
Inc., Chicago. 

Improving fuel combustion by 
chloride. No. 2,014,686. 
of Paris, France. 

Hydration of olefines by 
No. 2,014,740. Alfred T. 
both of Wilmington, Del. 

Process for integral transformation of coke ovens gas or town gas into 
ammonia and methyl alcohol. No. 2,014,757. Raymond Blondelle to 
Societe Des Mines De Dourges, both of Henin Lietard, France. 

Method drying peat. No. 2,014,764. Thomas Gram to Techno-Chemical 
Laboratories Ltd., both of London, England. 

Process preparing sulfite cooking liquor. No. 
McKee, Jersey City, N 

Purification of py ‘ridines by heating in presence of basic metal oxides. 
No. 2,014,867. Walther Schrauth, Berlin-Grunewald, Germany, to The 
Hydronaphthene Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

Production methanol by passing hydrogen 
mixture of zine and chromium oxides 
catalyst. No. 2,014,883. Barnett F. 
S. Karpen & Bros., Chicago. 

Purification of sugar. No. 2,014,897, 


addition of mixture containing an alkali 
Jean Midor Fieschi to Eugene Lubovitch, both 


reacting olefine and steam in vapor phase. 
Larson to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


2,014,775. Ralph H. 


dioxide over 
divided copper as 
New Haven, Conn., to 


and carbon 
and finely 
Dodge, 


Louis Hyve, Marseille, France. 
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Processing cotton seed hulls for use as a litter. No. 
William H. Lapp, Nevada, Iowa. 

Production phenylmethanes and their amino derivatives by reacting 
methylene ether with phenylamine. No. 2,015,039. Ernest F. Pevere, 
Beacon, N. Y., to The Texas Co., N. Y. City. 

Production hydrogen peroxide by electrical discharge in hydrogen- 
oxygen mixture. No. 2,015,040. Albert Pietzsch, Solln, near Munich, 
Germany, to Elektrochemische Werke Munchen A. G. Hollriegelskreuth, 
near Munich, Germany. : 

Chlorination of hydrocarbons. No. 2,015,044. Charles F. Teichmann, 
Hugo Klein, and Carl P. Rathemacher, all of N. Y. City. 

Apparatus for making bituminous emulsions, No. 2,015,056. Joe L. 
Barnes to L. MacKenzie Inc., both of Tulsa, Okla. 

Process for catalytic hydration of olefines using catalyst of metaphos- 
phate of divalent metal and trivalent metal. No. 2,015,073. George 
Frederick Horsley, Norton-on-Tees, England, to Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain. 


2,014,900. 


Method for thermolizing carbonizable materials. No. 2,015,085. Alfred 
Oberle, Washington, D. C. 
Production of ketones. No. 2,015,094. James William Woolcock, 


Mannheim-Kaefertal, 
corp. of Great Britain. 

Hydration of olefines using mineral acid and its organic acid derivatives 
with a mineral acid alcohol ester as hydration agent, No. 2,015,105. 
Henry Dreyfus, London, England. 

Concentrating solutions of formaldehyde in water by boiling with dehy- 
dration agent. No. 2,015,180. Rudolph L. Hasche, Whitefish Bay, Wis., 
to A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ethylene recovery by separating propylene from ethylene-propylene 
mixture. No. 2,015,223. George Frederick Horsley, Norton Hall, The 
Green, Norton-on-Tees, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., a 
corp. of Great Britain. 

Purification of high boiling mineral acids, No. 2,015,254. Johan 
Ferdinand Maurits Caudri, Amsterdam, Netherlands, to Shell Develop 
ment Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Process for breaking petroleum emulsions of water-in-oil type. No. 
2,015,260. Melvin De Groote, St. Louis, Mo., to Tretolite Co., Webster 
Groves, Mo. 

Method treating interior surfaces of metal containers 
asphalt. No. 2,015,290. James McConnel Sanders, 

Method for coking agglomerates such as briquets. No. 2,015,336. Earl 
H. Bunce, Palmerton, Pa., to The N. J. Zinc Co., N. Y. Cit 

Process treating liquids with gases and apparatus therefor, 
347. Martin Luther and Karl Goetze, Mannheim, 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production carbon black by burning 
Reginald H. Eagles, 
Corp., Borger, Tex. 

Clarifying sugar 
oxychloride. No. 
both of Honolulu, 


Germany, to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., a 


for carrying 
London, England. 


y- . 
No. 2,015,- 
Germany, to I. G., 


carbonaceous gas. No. 2,015,360. 
Hastings-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., to J. M. Huber 


solutions by flocculating 
2,015,375. Hermann F. 
Territory of Hawaii, 


impurities with aluminum 
Bomonti to Bomonti & Co., 


Production light weight aggregate. No. 2,015,381. Charles Knox 
Harding, deceased, late of Los Angeles, Cal., by Mabel T. Harding, San 
— Cal., administratrix; one half to William F. MacGlashan, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Production superphosphate by mixing rock with sulfuric acid | so as to 
convert all pentoxide content to free phosphoric acid. No. 2,015,384. 
Sven Gunnar Norgengren to Aktiebolaget Kemiska Patenter, both of 
Landskrona, Sweden, 

Process generating hydrocyanic acid by mixing water, 
metal salt. No. 2,015,406. Paul L. Magill, Joseph W. 
Ivan L. Ressler, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to E. I. 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Process for preparing wetting agents. No. 
Schrauth, Berlin Dahlem, Germany, to ‘‘Unichem” 
A.-G., Zurich, Switzerland. 

Process for continuous treatment of high boiling hydrocarbon mixtures 
using powdered aluminum and nitrosyl chloride. No. 2,015,529. William 
Lelgemann, Newark, 

Manufacture of adsorbents by activating material containing hydrated 
alumina. No. 2,015,593. Ralph B. Derr, Oakmont, Pa., to Aluminum 
Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Method of cleaning abrasive surfaces. No. 2,015,603. 
Indianapolis, Ind., one-half to George P. Kimmel, Washington, D. C. 

Production fatty esters by reacting neutral fatty tri-glycerides, a 
polyhydric alcohol and incompletely esterified fatty esters of polyhydric 
alcohols. No. 2,015,606. Harvey D, Royce, Savannah, Ga., to The 
Southern Cotton Oil Co., New Orleans, La. 

Method treating limestone to obtain pure carbon dioxide. No. 2,015,642. 
gs S. Walker, Bellefonte, Pa., to Electro Lime & Ice Corp., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Production alkali metal cyanide and calcium carbide by reacting calcium 
cyanamide with alkali metal in presence free carbon. No. 2,015,668 
Harvey N. Gilbert, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to The E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Production alkyl halides by reacting ether with a halogen acid in presence 


metal cyanide, 
Dunning, and 
du Pont de Nemours & 


2,015,500. Walther 
Chemikalien Handels 


Claude A. Maris, 


of metal halide. No. 2,015,706. Benjamin T. Brooks, Greenwich, Conn., 
to Standard Alcohol i. Wilmington, Del. 
Apparatus for burning solid carbonaceous fuel. No. 2,015,756, Charles 


J. Moir to Flameking Co., Inc., both of N. Y. City. 

Production silicon carbide refractory composed of self bonded — 
carbide grains. No. 2,015,778. Raymond C. Benner, George J. Easter, 
and John A. Boyer to The Carborundum Co., all of Ni iagara Falls, nN a 

Method of leaching soluble from inert material, No. 2,015,832. Harald 
Ahlqvist, Rye, ¥. 

Production filler material for welding comprising small amounts silicon 
and phosphorus with remainder nearly all copper. No. 2,015,859. Arthur 
R. Lytle, Flushing, N. Y., to Oxweld Acetylene Co., a corp. of W. Va. 

Production lubricant comprising mixture highly a og oe glycerines 
free from di- and tri-glycerines. No. 2,015,867. Karl Noack, Berlin- 
Borsigwalde, Germany, 

Process and apparatus for concentrating and esterifying aliphatic acids. 
No. 2,015,870. Eloi Ricard, Henri Martin Guinot, and Andre Marie 
Parant, Melle, France, to Societe Anonyme: Usines De Melle, Melle, 
France. 

Fire kindler for heating anthracite and the like to ignition temperature 
comprising ground coal bonded with rosin. No. 2,015,964. James W. 
Randall, N. Y. City. 

Production acid inhibiting agent by reactinz sulfonated aromatic amine 
with an aldehyde. No. 2,016,035. Frederick B. Downing, Carneys Point, 
N. J., and Herbert W. Walker, Wilmington, Del., to E, I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production tubular thermal insulating article comprising tube of about 
85% magnesia. No. 2,016,039. Elmer S. Hurrell, Redwood City, Cal., 
to Johns-Manville Corp., N. Y. City. 
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Method coking carbonizable material and method of recovering vapors 
and gases resulting therefrom. No. 2,016,051. Edmund O. Rhodes ani 
James C. Fitzpatrick, Pittsburgh, Pa., to American Tar Products Co., 
Inc., a corp. of Del. 

Production alkyl halides by continuously absorbing olefine hydrocarbon 
in sulfuric, and reacting product with aqueous solution of hydrogen halide. 
No. 2,016,072. William Stansfield Calcott, Pennsgrove, N. J., and 
Herbert Wilkens Daudt, Wilmington, Del., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Concentration of barite bearing materials by mixing barite- -?—r: pulp 
with alkali, then mixing with fatty acid and an oil. No. 2,016,105. 
Arthur Crago, Mulberry, Fla., and Harry C, Motsinger, Pulaski, Tenn., 
to Phosphate Recovery Corp., N. Y. City. 

Production sulfuric ester of mono-acetals. No. 2,016,109. 
Guenther, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to I. G., 
Main, Germany. 

Process making enriched oil-gas by heating together oil, water, a carbo- 
hydrate, and an oxidizing compound. No. 2,016,170. John P. Mallett, 
Elizabeth, N. J., to Charles M. Dimm, Garden City, N. Y. 

Catalytic production of sulfur trioxide. No. 2,016,222. 
Bassett, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Production cleaning composition. No. 2,016,265. Wilfred ms Doherty, 
Houston, Tex., to Standard Oil Dev elopment Co., a corp. of D 

Production bleaching agent for flour. No. 19,712—reissue. 
Haas to J. R. Short Milling Co., both of Chicago ; 

Method of restraining crystallization of dissolved inorganic compounds 
in concentrated solution. No. 2,016,274. Willis A. Boughton, Cambridge, 
Mass., to New England Mica Co., Waltham, Mass. 

Production phenolic compounds by distillation of marking nut shell 
liquid. No. 2,016,282. Mortimer T, Harvey, East Orange, N. J., to The 
Harvel Corp., a corp. of N. J. 

Production sulfuric acid derivatives of carbohydrates by reacting sulfur 
trioxide with material containing carbohydrate and hydroxyl groups in 
presence — amine. No. 2,016,299. Ferdinand Schulze, Waynesboro, 
Va., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Process poo aggregate particles with adherent films of bituminous 
materials. No. 2,016,306. Vilas E. Watts to American Bitumuls Co., 
both of San Francisco, Cal. 

Production naphthenic acid ester of a partial ether of a polyhydric 
alcohol. No. 2,016,392. George Schneider, Montclair, N. J., to Celanese 
Corp. of America, a corp. of Del. 

Purification of pyridine by contacting with a metal salt of cyanide, 
cyanamide or amide groups, No. 2,016,426. Theodor Goost, Cologne- 
Mulheim, and Wilhelm Lommel, Leverkusen-Wiesdorf, Germany, to I. G., 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production roofing material by applying metal foil to surface of base. 
No. 2,016,429. Harold P. Hayden, Woodbridge, N. J., to The Barber 
Asphalt Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Method producing gases by decomposition of aqueous electrolytes. No. 
2,016,442, Alfred Kilgus, Stuttgart-Oberturkheim, Germany. 

Method preparing printing surfaces for re-use using aqueous etching 
solution containing ammonium phosphate. No. 2,016,517. George S. 
Rowell, Cleveland, Ohio, to Multigraph Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production barium hydrate by heating mixture of barium carbonate, 
lime, and carbonaceous material, No. 2,016,529. Robert Erwin Win 
decker, Painesville, Ohio. 

Production barium hydrate by heating mixture of carbonaceous material, 
lime, and barium carbonate. No. 2,016,530. Robert Erwin Windecker, 
Painesville, Ohio. 

Method treating fruit juices by adding alkaline earth. No. 2,016,584. 
Charles S. Ash and Edward P. Roleson to California Packing Corp., 
all of San Francisco, Cal. 

Production fluxing and bonding composition 
coated with mixture of powdered carbon, borax, sodium silicate, and a 
metal 4 series of metals. No. 2,016, 585. Cleburne A. Basore and 
Daniel T. Jones, Auburn, Ala., to The Chemical Research & Development 
Co:, Binning am, Ala. 

Process stabilizing colloidal products. No. 2,016,592. 
to Western Condensing Co., both of Petaluma, Cal. 

Method and apparatus for recovering sugar and for increasing amount 
of precipitated _—— solution. No. 2,016,609. Sherman Chase 
Meredith, San Mateo, Paul Warren Alston, Concord, and Edward Taber 
Winslow, Saratoga, Cal., to Spreckels Sugar Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Production chlorine compounds of acetylene. No. 2,016,658. Heinrich 
Tramm to Ruhrchemie Akteingesellschaft, both of Oberhausen-Holten, 
Germany. 

Process obtaining asphaltic substances from acid resins and acid tar. 
No. 2,016,721. Paul William Kunze, Dresden, Germany. 

Purification of carbon tetrachloride using chlorin to react with the 
carbon bisulfid eepuriiin No. 2,016,804. William T. Nichols, Rahway, 
N. J., to Westvaco Chlorine Products, Ine., Ns ¥. City. 

Apparatus for production of nitrogen oxides. No. 2,016,810. Fredrik 
W. de Jahn, N. Y. City, to Frank A. Bower, Bayside, N. Y. 

Production solid carbon dioxide, No. 2,016,815. Forrest E. Gilmore, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Production solid mono-ammonium phosphate from its solutions by evap- 
oration up to crystallization point. No. 2,016,816. Christian Johannes 
— Essen-Ruhr, Germany, to The Koppers Co. of Del., Pittsburgh, 

a. 

Process treating coal by applyng liquid mixture of alumina material 


Fritz 
Frankfort-am- 


Harry P. 


% ouis W, 


comprising steel core 


Faw Yap Chuck 


containing coal ash and sodium silicate. No. 2,016,821. Joseph C. 
Nelms, East Cleveland, Ohio. 

Production of amino derivatives. No. 2,016,956. William Stansfield 
Calcott, Pennsgrove, N. J., and Richard Gesse Clarkson, Wilmington, 


Del., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production dry, powdered cementitious mixture. No. 2,016,986. 
Otley Case, Sevenoaks, England, to Carbo Plaster Ltd., 
England. 

Production sulfuric acid derivative of organic sulfur compounds. No. 
2,017,004. Alfred Kirstahler, Dusseldorf, and Wilhelm Jakob Kaiser, 
Dusseldorf-Benrath, Germany, to Henkel & Cie., G.m.b.H., Dusseldorf, 
Germany. 

Method of manufacturing electric resistances consisting 
uranium oxide. No. 2,017,011. Wilfried Meyer, 
many, to Patent-Treuhand-Gesellschaft fur 
m.b.H., Berlin, Germany. 

Production cellular cementitious material. No. 2,017,022. 
Roos, Fort Dodge, Iowa, to U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago 

Production amino compounds by reacting an alcohol or phenol with an 
amino compound in the vapor phase. No. 2,017,051. Herrick Ransom 
Arnold, Elmburst, mss and Thomas Leigh Williams, Fairville, Pa., to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Synthesis of amines by reacting alcohol or phenol with an ammonia or 
amino compound over heated activated carbon catalyst. No. 2,017,069. 


Gerald 
Westminster, 


of sintered 
Berlin-Steglitz, Ger- 
Elektrische Gluehlampen 


Carlisle K. 
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Chemical Industries 


Wilbur A. Lazier to F. I 
ton, Del. 

Method converting zirconium silicate or zircon into stabilized acid solu 
tion of zirconium containing silicon and an alkali metal. No. 2,017,125. 
Charles J. Kinzie, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to The Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., 
N. Y. City. 


. du Pont de Nemours & Co., both of Wilming 


Process for polymerizing of china wood oil. No. 2,017,164. Louis J. 
Reizenstein, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Process removing solvents from plastic colloids. No. 2,017,177. Harry 


P. Bassett, Cynthiana, Ky. 

Process for distillation of ammonia which yields gaseous ammonia from 
ammonia solution. No. 2,017,323. Daniel Pyzel, Piedmont, Cal., to 
Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Production solid fuel briquettes by combining solid fuel combustible, 
carbohydrate, and a gluten-containing binder. No. 2,017,402. Gustav 
Komarek and Walter J. Chapman to Komarek-Greaves & Co., all of 
Chicago. 

Protecting metal surfaces from action of hot gaseous 


ammonia _ by 
— ammonia over a catalyst. No. 2,017,428. John 


A, Almquist 


to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 
Ph Nove bed of hydrogen peroxide by adjusting acidity and adding 
colloidal sol of stannic oxide to precipitate stannic hydroxide. No. 2,017, 


— Alfred T. Hawkinson, Niagara Falls, 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Production arc welding electrode comprising metallic rod coated with 
fluxing, deoxidizing, and slag forming materials. No. 2,017,488. Lionel 
E. Faulkner, Hillside, N. J., to Wilson Welder & Metals Co., Ine., 
Hoboken, N. J 

Process recovering molybdic acid from mixture comprising molybdenum 
and another acid soluble metal. No. 2,017,557. Karl Winkler and Walter 
Kroenig, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, to I. G.. Frankfort-am-Main, Germany 

Production calcium carbide by converting calcium hydroxide to calcium 
oxide, then burning with carbon to form the carbide. No. 2,017,558. 
Ernst Winter, Cologne-Braunsfeld, and Fridolin Hartmann, Knapsack, 
near Cologne, Germany, to Akteingellschaft fur Stickstoffdunger, Knap 
sack, Bezirk, Cologne-am-Rhine, Germany. 

Production crystalline hydrates of alkali metal silicates. No 
Chester L. Baker to Philadelphia Quartz Co. of Cal., 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Production, of butyl and isopropyl alcohols as solvents by fermentation. 
No. 2,017,5 James M. Sherman, Ithaca, N. Y., and Norris M. Erb., 
Pasadena, Md. to U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., N. Y. City. 

Production mixtures of non-volatile liquids to be used for treating 
colloidal surfaces. No. 2,017,593. William C. Geer, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Production dilute mixtures of hydrochloric, sulfuric, sulfurous acids by 
hydrolyzing mixture of sulfuryl chloride and thionyl chloride in presence 
of excess water. No. 2,017,614. Artturi Ilmari Virtanen, Helsinki, 
Finland. 

Method and apparatus for condensing sulturic acid. No. 2,017,676. 
Conway Baron von Girsewelt, Wolfhart Siecke and Max Wobhlwill, 
Frankfort-am-Main Germany, to American Lurgi Corp., N. Y. City. 

Production catalyst for oxidation of ammonia by treating cobalt metal 
with calcium carbonate and calcium fluoride. No. 2,017,683 Eugene 
Dwight Crittenden, Syracuse, N. Y., to Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp., 
N. ¥. City. 

Recovery waste pickling solutions containing unused acid and 
No. 2,017,773. Noah B. Smith, Russell M. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Recovery carbon dioxide gas mixture. No. 2,017,779. Charles H. 
Vosburgh, Forest Hills, N. Y., to Harry W. Cole, N. Y. City. 

Production disodium phosphate. No. 2,017,828. Charles F, 
Anniston, Ala., to Swann Research, Inc., a corp. of Ala. 

Process recovering halogens from solution by adsorption 
halogen. No. 19,720—reissue. Harry FE. Bierbaum, 
to General Salt Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


N. Y., to The FE. I. du Pont 


2,017,561 
Ltd., both of 


inhibitor 
Berry, and Horace C. Knerr, 


Booth, 


as elemental 
Long Beach, Cal., 


Leather and Tanning 


Finishing of artificial leather. No. 2,015,440. Milton O. 
Benjamin G. Hoos to Brown Co., all of Berlin, N. H. 

Finishing of artificial leather. No. 2,015,441. Milton O. 
Benjamin G. Hoos to Brown Co., all of Berlin, N. H. 


Schur and 


Schur and 


Production composition for treating leather comprising acetone, chloro 
form, liquid petrolatum, and cleaner’s naphtha. No, 2,015,943. Albert 
Carl Loges, Madera, Cal. 

Process of unhairing hides and skins by soaking in alkaline sulfide 
solution. No. 2,016,260. Harold G. Turley, Moorestown, N. J. 

Process making conduit by disintegrating leather scrap into leather 


fibers and mixing with wood fibers. No. 2,016,447. Carlton J. Katze- 
Miller, Milwaukee, Wis., to Line Material Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. 
Method of tanning by contacting hide or skin with concentrated metallic 
tan liquor in amount more than twice that of theoretical. No. 2,016,559. 
Clarence K. Reiman, Newton, and Frank Wayland, Salem, Mass. 
Production embossed leather by imparting embossed surface to skin 


before skin surface has set. No. 2,017,453. Kenneth FE. Bell, Marble 
head, Mass., to A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Boston, Mass. 
Metals, Alloys, Ores 

Concentration chromite ores by froth flotation. No. 2,014,404. Floyd 


Weed, Jefferson City, Tenn. 

Concentrating iron ores by froth flotation. No. Floyd Weed, 
Jefferson City, Tenn. 

Concentrating non-sulfide minerals by froth flotation. No. 


2,014,405. 


2,014,406. 


Floyd Weed, Jefferson City, Tenn., and Edwin E, Ellis, Short Hills, 
N. J. 

Concentration manganese ores by flotation. No. 2,014,407. Floyd 
Weed, Jefferson City, Tenn. 

Zinc-cadmium alloy for securing knitting elements. No. 2,014,529 
Edward Kinsella, John Gordon Pratt, _ Bernard Kelsall, Spondon, 
near Derby, England, to Celanese Corp. of America, a corp. of Del. 


Production thoroughly annealed iron by perar 0 ating white iron melt in 
a reducing atmosphere. No. 2,014,559. Edwin L. Crosby and Albert E. 
Rhoads to Detroit Electric Furnace Co., all of Detroit, Mich. 

Production bimetallic article with tantalum lining on a base metal. No. 
2,014,566 Roy Arthur Haskell, Waukegan, IIl., to Fansteel Products 
Co., Inc., North Chicago, Ill. 

Froth flotation process treating ores using mixture of oxygenated organic 
compounds. No. 2,014,717. Charles L. Burdick to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

Production sponge iron by mixing alkali and finely divided 
ore with peat humus to form briquets. No. 2,014,873. 
man, Westmount, Quebec, Canada. 


iron oxide 


Harry G. Wild 
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Production iron oxide in form of fine individually oxidized and fused 
particles. No. 2,015,053. Horace Freeman, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 
to Nichols Engineering & Research Corp. of Canada, Ltd. 

Alloy containing silver, copper. zinc, cadmium and nickel. No. 
345. Robert H. Leach, Fairfield, Conn., to Handy & Harman, 
City. 

Production gold alloy of gold with small amount beryllium. No. 2,015,- 
499. Joseph Kent Smith, Detroit, Mich., to The Beryllium Corp., N. Y. 
City. : 

Production hardened tantalum by method of gas hardening. No. 2,015,- 
509. Miner M. Austin, Highland Park, IIl., to Fansteel Products Co., 
Inc., North Chicago, Il 

Production sintered hard metal 
titanium nitride, carbide, 


2,015,- 
1 Tah Ae 


alloy of tungsten carbide, member of 
or boride group, and metal from iron group. 


No. 2,015,536. Karl Schroter, Berlin-Lichtenberg, Kurt Moers, Berlin- 
Steglitz, Kurt Agte, Berlin-Lichterfelde-Ost, and Hans Wolff, Berlin, 
Germany, to General Electric Co., Schenect: dy, a 


Manufacture of iron alloy containing reducing agent and having very 
low carbon content. No. 2,015,690. Rene Perrin to Societe d’Electro- 
chimie d’Electrometallurgie et des Acieries Electriques d’Ugine, both of 
Paris, France. 

Process for treating metal with slag. No. 2,015,691. 
Societe d’Electrochimie d’Electrometallurgie et des 


Rene Perrin to 
Acieries Electriques 


d’Ugine both of Paris, France. 
Process of dephosphorizing steel with use of slag. No. 2,015,692. 
Rene Perrin to Societe d’Electrochimie d’Electrometallurgie et des 


both of Paris, France. 
purifying copper. No. 2,015,693. 
Societe d’ Blastcothlinie d’Electrometallurgie et des 
d’Ugine, both of Paris, France. 

Production rotary bonded abrasive articles using oxyphosphate cement 
as joiner with metallic part of copper, cadmium, nickel, silver, gold, or 
chromium type. No. 2,015,727. _ Arthur H, Prey to The Carborundum 
Co., both of Niagara Falls, N. 

Electrode for are welding comprising base of metal being welded covered 
with flux of ‘‘basic compound,” potassium nitrate, borax, calcium car- 
bonate and magnesium carbonate, No. 2,015,814. August R. Nyquist, 
Roseau, Minn 

Production alloy steel containing carbon, 
iron. No, 2,015,991. Walter R. 

Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 

Method preparing vanadium catalytic material. No. 
Cummings, Brooklyn, N. Y., to General Chemical Co., 

-rocess coating iron with carbon No. 2,016,139. 
East Orange, N. J., to Radio Corp. of America, a corp. of Del. 

Production electrically insulated copper conductors by exposing con- 
ductor to action af free halogen. No. 2,016,155. Robert H. Muller, 
Berlin, Germany, to General Electric Co., a cerp. of N. Y. 

Heating bath for harden ng steels of tool steel type using bath consisting 
mainly of alkaline earth chloride. No. 2, 16,321. Albert Erdmann and 


Acieries Electriques d’Ugine, 
Use of slag for Rene Perrin to 


Acieries Electriques 


chromium, silicon, nickel, and 
Breeler, Troy, N. Y., to Ludlum Steel 


2,016,135. Tom 
N.Y: Cay. 
Clifford Eddison, 


Elly Bertram, Berlin, Germany, to Richsrd Weber & Co., Zweignieder 
lassung der Firma Louis Soest & Co., m.b.H., Dusseldorf-Reisholz, 
Germany, 

Process producing directly enameled iron articles. No. 2,016,322. 


Phillip Eyer, Halberstadt, Germany. 

Production composition of matter containing pulverized soy 
various metallic salts for the treating of iron and steel. No. 
Hannah G. Bassett, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


beans and 
2,016,477. 


Use of chromic acid bath for electrodeposition of chrom’um. No. 
2,016,677. Oskar Kramer, Leipzig, Germany, to Theodor Haebler, N. Y. 
City. 

Method recovering copper, tin, lead, and precious metals by treating 


bronze 
France. 

Production alloy containing silicon, iron, phosphorus, and copper. No. 
2,017,025. Edward S. Cornell, Jr., POE come ry N. Y., to American 
Radiator Co., NY. City. 

Production of metallic oxides by fusing metals. No. 
F, Haunz, Buffalo, N. Y 

Process treating complex sulfide ores by applying chlorine to aqueous 
suspension of pulverized ore. No. 2,017,330. Frank W. Traphagen, 
Golden, Colo., to Ore Solvents Corp., a corp. of Del. 

Manufacture sheet steel containing small amount nickel. No. 
Albert T. Reichenbach, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Distillation of readily volatilizable metals. No, 
Johannsen, Magdeburg, Germany, to firm Fried. 
Akteingesellschaft, M: agdeburg Buckau, Germany. 

Process separating zinc and iron in useful form from zinciferrous solu 
tions containing ferrous iron by spraying in an alkaline earth carbonate. 
No. 2,017,540. Joseph Kemp, Brussels, Belgium. 

Improvements in hydrometallurgical recovery of lead 


wastes electrolyticly. No, 2,016,718. Auguste Hollard, 


Par 1s, 


2,017,150. Charles 


2,017,356 


2,017,401. 
Krupp 


Friedrich 
Grusonwerk 


from ores and 


other lead bearing materials. No. 2,017,612. Urlyn C. Tainton, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Production bath for electrodepositing of cobalt comprising cobalt 


chloride mixed with alkaline 
Paris, France. 

Method for welding steel parts. No. 
Delachaux to Acieries de Gennevilliers 
both of Gennevilliers, France. 

Production carbon free, nickel 


bifluoride. No, 2,017,646. Henri Berger, 


2,017,788. Clarence Leon 
, Anciens Etablissements Delachaux, 


containing castings by oxidizing out 


carbon, then adding silicon and magnesium. No. 19,725—reissue. Paul 
Dyer "Merica, N. Y. City, and Augustus Ernest Kayes, Huntington, 
W. Va., to The International Nickel Co., Inc., N. Y. City. 


Naval Stores 

Production tertiary terpene alcohols by heating sulfur 
oil. No, 2,016,576. Robert C. Palmer and Paul O. 
Industries, Inc., all of Pensacola, Fla. 

Production composition for treating diseased trees consisting of turpen 
tine and oil of pine tar. No. 2,017,269. Alvis Yates, Lenoir, N. C. 


Powers to Newport 


Paper and Pulp 
Production ply-wood, laminated paper board. No, 
Carter, Lansdowne, Pa., to Philadelphia Quartz Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Production lime-silica abrasive article for pulp grinding. No. 2,017,228. 
Raymond C. Benner to The Carborundum Co., both of Niagara Falls, 


ae 


2,015,359. John D. 


Petroleum Chemicals 

Method and apparatus treating acid sludge 
refining. No. 2,014,556. James W. Chewning 
man, Jr., to The Pure Oil Co., all of Chicago, 


from hydrocarbon oil 
and William C. Dicker- 


with a terpene 


Chemical Industries 


Process removing amorphous wax from mineral lubricating oils using 
anhydrous aluminum chloride. No. 2,014,629. John M. Musselman to 
The Standard Oil Co., both of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Production asphalt terrazzo composition and method of laying. No. 
2,014,700. Joseph Salvi and George S. Cunning, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Production olefines by treating petroleum refinery gases. No. 2,014,724 
Du Bois Eastman, Beacon, N. Y., to The Texas Co., Se City. 


Treatment of cracked hydrocarbon oil to prevent gum formation by 
adding mixture of wood tar and an alkyl amine. No. 2,014,923. Wayne 
L. Benedict to Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago. 

Treatment of cracked gasoline to prevent color deterioration by adding 
mixture of fatty acid and aliphatic amine. No. 2,014,924. Wayne L. 
Benedict to Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago. 

Production dehydrating oil by resolving petroleum emulsions of water- 
in-oil type with emulsion containing free alkali. No. 2,014,936. Waldersee 
B. Hendry, Port Arthur, Tex., and Irvin A, Ebaugh, N. Y. City, to The 
Texas Co., N. Y. City. 

Method for controlled selective hydrogenation of oil containing unsatu 
rated fatty compounds by heating with catalyst and maintaining inert gas 
over oil surface and then introducing hydrogen in inert gas during heating. 
No. 2,014,999. Matthew G. Barradas, San Leandro, Cal., to The Best 
Foods, Inc., NX: City. 

Process sweetening petroleum hydrocarbons by reacting 
with aqueous alkaline solution of a phenol. No, 2,015,038. 
Pevere, Beacon, N. Y., to The Texas Co., N. Y. City. 

Production emulsions comprising water, petroleum 
emulsifying agent. No. 2,015,043. William M. 
Co., both of N. Y. City. 

Solvent extraction of hydrocarbon oil. No. 2,015,046. 
Frederick Teichmann to The Texas Co., both of N. Y. City. 

Removing sulfur from hydrocarbon oils using aluminum sulfide as con- 
tacting agent. No. 2,015,080. William M. Malisoff to The Atlantic 
Refining Co., both of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Process of finshing naphthas of gasoline type for use as highly refined 
antidetonation motor fuel No, 2,015,703. Norman Frank Black and 
Joshua Tilton, Baton Rouge, La., to Standard-I. G. Co. 

Production of pour inhibitors by condensing an aromatic hydrocarbon 
with a halogenated paraffin wax. No. 2,015,748. Per K. Frolich, Roselle, 
N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co. , a corp. of Del. 

Method of selective shutting off of water flow in oil wells. No. 2,016.- 
118. Irving E. Muskat, Pittsburgh, Pa.. to Gulf Research & Develop 
ment Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

Hydrogenation of carbonaceous materials. No. 2,016,169. Roland Hall 
Griffith, Robert Nigel Beresford Dalrymple Bruce, and Samuel Gerald 
Hill, London, England, to The Gas Light & Coke Co., Westminster, 
England. 

Process sweetening mercaptan-bearing petroleum oil by passing vapors 


mercaptans 
Ernest F. 


fraction, and an 
Stratford to The Texas 


Charles 


through bed of crushed bauxite catalyst. No. 2,016,271. Albert E. Buell 
and Walter A. Schulze to Phillips Petroleum Co., all of Bartlesville, 
Okla. 

Process desulfurizing petroleum oils by heating vapors with crude 


mineral containing chromium as catalyst. No. 2,016,272 Albert E. 
Buell and Walter A. Schulze to Phillips Petroleum Co., all of Bartles 
ville, Okla 

Process cracking naphtha and heavier oils in vapor phase. No. 2,016, 
297. Albert P. Sachs, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Petroleum Conversion Corp., 
N.Y. City. 

Process contacting hydrocarbon oil with 
336. Paul W. Merchant, Texarkana, Tex. 
Process sweetening hydrocarbon oil by 
solution and sulfur, and treating mixture 
No. 2,016,342. Philip S. Nisson, Brooklyn, 

Corp., Newark, N. J. 

Production lubricant mixture composed of carnauba wax and petroleum 
oil gel. No, 2,016,532, Victor R. Abrams, Brunswick, Ga., and Carroll A. 
Hochwalt, Oakwood, Ohio, to Sulflo Corp of America, Boston, Mass. 

Stabilization of gasoline by adding soluble leuco anthraquinone com 
pound, No, 2,016,648. John Wesley Orelup, Summit, N. 

Operating fluid for hydraulic transmission comprising alpha-chloronaph- 
thalene and a a lubricant. No. 2,017,089. John C. Cox to Wagner 
Electric Corp., Louis, Mo. 

Use of Mi ich ‘asphalt residues in hydrogen containing 
catalyst for hydrocarbon hydrogenation. No. 2,017,226. 
Belmar, N. J., to Amarel Corp., Wilmington, Del, 

Process for polymerization of olefinic gases. No. 2,017,325. 
Ruthruff, Hammond, Ind., to Standard Oil Co., Chicago. 

Soldering flux comprising waste sludge from refining of petroleum oil 
with zine chloride. No. 2,017, 354. Harry V. Rees, Long a and 
Horace Ketcheson, Wilmington, Cal., to The Texas Co., : Cit 

Refining lubricating oils by mixing with liquid propane and dichlocethy! 
ether. No. 2,017,432. William Herbert Bahlke, Hammond, Ind., to 
Standard Oil Co., Chicago. 

Production colored lubricating oil comprising mineral oil and oil color- 
ing compound obtained from pitch of decomposed hydrocarbon oil. No. 
2,017,529. Frederick Stanley Clulow, Martinez, Cal., to Shell Develop- 
ment Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Process for refining cracked petroleum 
acid and a hydroxylated aromatic compound, No, 
Stevens, Pittsburgh, and William A. Gruse, 
Refining Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Process refining petroleum substances by adding an unsaturated alde 
hyde. No. 2,017,730. John W. Poole, Jaffrey, N. 

Gum inhibitor for motor fuels produced by reacting a monocyclic phenol 
and an aliphatic ketone. No, 2,017,827 William J. Bannister to Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., both of Terre Haute, Ind. 


a liquid reagent. No. 2,016, 
agitating with sodium plumbite 
with hypochlorous acid salt 
N. Y., to The Gray Process 


atmosphere as 
John D. Zieley, 


Robert F. 


products by adding sulfuric 
2,017,610. Donald R. 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., to Gulf 


Pigments 


Production lithopones of low oil adsorption by calcining raw lithopone 
and an alkali metal sulfate. No. 2,016,536. James E. Booge and Robert 
S. Radcliffe to Krebs Pigment & Color Corp., all of Newark, N. J. 

Production calcium sulfate—zince sulfide pigment. No. 2,016,537. 
James E. Booge to Krebs Pigment & Color Corp., both of Newark, N. J. 


Resins, Plastics, ete. 
Production cashew nut shell liquid and resin therefrom, No. 2,014,370 
Frederick M. Damitz, Irvington, N. J., to The Harvel Corp., a corp. of 


Production resinous condensation product soluble in fatty oil by con 
densing neutral ether of xylenol with an aldehyde. No. 2,014,415, Fritz 
Seebach, Erkner near Berlin, Germany, to Bakelite G.m.b.H., Berlin, 
Germany, 
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Production condensation products of formaldehyde and urea with con- 
joint use of condensation products derived from glycerine and phthalic 
anhydride. No. 2,014,889. Stefan Goldschmidt, Karlsruhe, and Rudolf 
Mayrhofer, Leverkusen, Germany. 

Production resinous compositions by 
aldehyde in aqueous acid solution, No. 
and Roy H. Kienle, Schenectady, N. Y., 
ot N.Y. 

Sulfonation of compounds in group containing rosin, 
abietic acid, hydroabietic acid and the acid esters. No. 2,015,023. Henry 
J. Weiland, South Milwaukee, and Milton A. Prahl, Milwaukee, Wis., 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production synthetic resin by reacting acetone with resorcin in presence 
of strong acid as catalyst. No. 2,015,083. William Henry Moss, Cumber 
land, Md., to Celanese Corp. of America, a corp. of Del. 

Production oil-soluble resins by condensing phenol with formaldehyde in 
presence aqueous solution and heating condensation product w.th fatty 
oil. No. 2,015,137. Robin Bruce Croad to Howroyd, McArthur and Co. 
Ltd., both of Liverpool, England. 

Production plastic products from cotton seed solids. No. 
Henry M. Stadt, Glendale, Cal., to Refining, Inc., Reno, Nev. 

Production of plastic mass for moulding work. No. 2,015,252. Edmond 
H. Bucy, Waukegan, IIl., to Atlas Powder Co, Wolf Lake, Il. 

Production water resistant molded articles. No, 2,015,481. 
Lefebure, London, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
of Great Britain. 

Production synthetic resins by reacting urea or thiourea with polybasic 
carboxylic acid and combining reaction product with polyhydric 
and a glyceride oil. No. 2,015,661. Theodore F. Bradley, 
N. J., to American Cyanamid Co., N. Y. City. 

Production hot molding composition 
2,015,711. Oscar A. Cherry to 
both of Chicago. 

Process effecting adhesion using urea aldehyde condensation product as 
cementing agent. No. 2,015,806. Adolf Menger, Krefeld-Bockum, Ger- 
many, to Unyte Corp., N. Y. City. 

Production plastic, elastic material, being a 
aromatic compound with ethylene dihalide. No. 2,016,026. Seaphes D. 
Shinkle, Passaic, N. J., to U. S. Rubber Co., N. Y. City 

Production resin-like conversion products of unvulcanized rubber No. 
2,016,102. Wilhelm Breuers, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, to I. G., Frank- 
fort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production artificial resin composition suitable for use as lacquer com 
prising homogeneous solution of glycerol-phthalic anhydride type resin. 
No. 2,016,180. John H. Schmidt, Bloomfield, N. 

Production molding composition resin comprising urea-formaldehyde 
condensation product and a non-volatile plasticizer dissolved in organic 


reacting aromatic amine and an 
2,014,953. Paul F. Schlingman 
to General Electric Co., a corp. 


hydrogenated rosin, 


2,015,242 





Victor 
, a corp, 


alcohol 


Westfield, 


fabric filler. No. 
& Manufacturing Co., 


containing a 
Economy Fuse 


reaction product of an 


acic No. 2,016,198. Arthur M. Howald, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Toledo 
Synthetic P roducts, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
Process of drying reaction product of ureas and aldehydes. No. 2,016, 


199. Arthur M. Howald, 
Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
Production polyvinyl resinous composition comprising polyvinyl resin 
and yacca gum. No. 2,016,202. Ernest P. Irany, Shawinigan Falls, 
Quebec, Canada, to Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., to Toledo Synthetic Products, 


Production phenol formaldehyde condensation products. No. 19,708— 
reissue, Alfons Ostersetzer, nets near Milan, Italy, and Fr anz 
Riesenfeld, Vienna, Austria, to Catalin Corp. of Ame rica, 9 ords, 


Production condensation Rae Date of phenolic body 
No. 19,710—reissue. Fritz Pollak, Vienna, 
setzer, Melegnano, near Milan, Italy, 
Fords, N. J. 


Production condensation products of urea or thiourea with formalde- 


and. form: ildehyde. 
Austria and Alfons Oster- 
to Catalin Corp. of America, 


hyde. No. 2,016,285. Wilhelm Kraus, Vienna, Austria, to American 
Cyanamid Co., a corp. of Maine. 

Method making molded articles from wood paste. No. 2,016,329. 
Auletes Clark Haight, N. Y. City, to The A. S. Boyle Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Production mixed polymerization products from vinyl ethers. No. 
2,016,490. Hans Fikentscher, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to 


I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 
Production moldable urea-formaldehyde 
594. Melville C. Dearing, 
Chicago. 
Production 
Meiville C. 
Chicago. 
Production of molded products by mixing pulverized slag and alkali sili- 
cate, and steam curing mixture under pressure. No, 2,016,796. Arthur 
S: Brock and Carl F. Mainzer, Chicago, IIll., to Wallace L. Caldwell, 
Birmingham, py 
Production plastic 
monocarboxylic 
070. Wilbur 
& Co., 


reaction product. No. 2,016, 
Palatine, Ill., to Economy Fuse Mfg. Co., 


insoluble urea _ reaction 
Palat.ne, Ill., to 


water 


product. No. 2,016,595. 
Dearing, 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co., 


composition 
acid ester of 
Arthur Lazier, 
Wilmington, Del, 


cellulose derivative and an_ aliphatic 
a dihydric alcohol as plasticizer. No. 2,017, 
Roselle, Del., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


Rubber 


Accelerator for 
Blackley, 
Britain, 

Production chlorinated rubber using solvent inert to starting materials 
and to chlorine. No. 2,014,504. Ludwig Orthner, Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, 
Wilhelm Becker, Cologne-Mulheim, and Leo Rosenthal, Leverkusen-Wies- 
dorf, Germany, to I, G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production rubber composition containing pigment and dispersing agent 
selected from aliphatic di- and tri-hydric alcohol group. No. 2,015,234. 
Ernest Rodman, Marshallton, Del., to E, I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Production composition comprising rubber 
being reaction product of 
2,016,027. Seaphes D. 
IN... x Garey: 

Process for breaking down crude rubber prior to 
pounding and/or vulcanizing agents by adding stable 
2,016,403. William F. Tuley, Nutley, N. J., to 
Detroit, Mich. 

Method of treating rubber surfaces by 
and then to action of halide of an 
John W. Baymiller, Springfield, 


rubber vuleanization. No. 2,014,421. William Baird, 
England, to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., a corp. of Great 


and plastic, elastic material 
aromatic compound with ethylene chloride. No. 
Shinkle, Passaic, N. J., to U. S. Rubber Co., 


addition of com 
acyl peroxide. No. 


Morgan & Wright, 


subjecting to action of solvent 
amphoteric element. No, 2,016,736. 
Mass., to William C. Geer, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Method of securing adhesion of rubber to metal. No. 
Henry R. Minor, Oak Park, Ill, to Industrial Process Corp., 
Springs, N. Y. 

Process for manufacture of sponge rubber. No 


Minor, Oak Park, Ill, to Industrial 
Ni ¥; 


2,017,071. 
Saratoga 

2,017,217. 

Process Cor Bs Saratoga 


Henry R. 


Springs, 


Manufacture of porous 
Societa Italiana Pirelli, 


rubber. No. 
both of Milan, 


2,017,398. 


Italy. 


Mario Faldini to 


Retarding scorching of rubber compounds during vulcanization using 
furoic acid along with accelerator and vulcanizing agent. No. 2,017,808. 
Herman R. Thies, Akron, Ohio, to Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
Wh ° 
rextile, Rayon 


Process improving wearing properties of textile fabric by impregnating 
with solution of partially polymerized vinyl compound, No. 2,015,103. 
Camille Dreyfus, N. Y. City, and William Whitehead, Cumberland, Md., 
to Celanese Corp. of America, a corp. of Del. 

Production vulcanized fiber. No, 2,015,132. James H. Young, 
Del., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., W ilmington, Del. 

Precipitating baths for viscose filaments. No. 2,015,201. Johann Joseph 
Stockly and August Brotz, Teltow-Seehof, Germany, to the North Ameri 
can Rayon Corp., N. Y. City. 

Process of vule: wnizing rubber by placing in mold the salt of a poly- 
basic acid ester of a higher carbon alcohol. No. 2,015,207. Sidney L. 
ne eller, Evanston, Ill., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Yel. 

Method processing and waterproofing textiles with water insoluble, oily, 
waxy and fatty materials from aqueous emulsions thereof. No. 2,015,864. 
Adalbert Muller and Theodor Stenzinger, Augsburg, Germany, to Erba 
Akteingesellschaft, Fabrik Chemischer Produkte, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Process waterproofing negatively charged textile materials. No. 2,015, 
865. Adalbert Muller, Augsburg, Germany, to Erba Akteingesellschaft, 
Fabrik Chemischer Produkte, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Process filtering artificial silk solution by passing through a porous 
ebonite filter medium, No. 2,016,161. Meyer Wilderman, Monte Carlo, 
Monaco, to The American Wilderman Porous Ebonite Co., Inc., Philadel 
phia, Pa. 

Process eliminating marks formed on textile 
by accidental spreading of discharge 
2,017,053. Fred Baumann, 

a corp. of N. J 

Process improving fastness of colorations on textile 
pregnating with organic compound containing basic amino group attached 
to alkyl group. No. 2,017,119. George Holland Ellis and Ernest William 
Kirk, Spondon, near Derby, England, to Celanese Corp. of America, a 
corp. of Del. 

Production discharge effects on organic cellulose derivative materials 
by applying zinc formaldehyde sulfoxylate and metal compound of leuco 
vat dyestuff. No. 2,017,120 George Holland Ellis and John Allan, 
Spondon, near Derby, England, to Celanese Corp. of America, a corp. 
of Del 

Production non-aqueous dressing composition for artificial threads com- 
prising mineral oil, softening compound, and a phosphatide. No. 2,017,- 
242. Henry Hans Freund, Cliffside, N. J., to Du Pont Rayon Co., 
N.. ¥.. City 

Production delustered artificial silk yarn by immersion in fine 
of chlorinated naphthalene. No. 2,017,804 Frederick W. 
ville, Pa., to The Viscose Co., Marcus Hook, Pa. 


Arden, 


fabrics in roller printing 
agent beyond engraved areas. No. 
Glen Rock, N. J., to Alexander Chemical Co., 


materials by im 


part cles 
Koster, Mead 


Water, Sewage Treatment 
Portable water treating apparatus. No. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Process for softening water by 
19,719—reissue. Ralph FE. Hall, 
tories, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa 


2,017,456. Austin Gudmundsen, 
adding 


alkali-metal metaphosphate, No. 
Mount 


Lebanon, Pa., to Hall Labora 


Miscellaneous Booklets 


American Society for Testing Materials, 260 S. 
delphia. “A. S.T.M. Standards on Petroleum 
cants,” 1935 edition, includes methods of testing, 
tions, charts and tables. 

Association of British Chemical Manufacturers, 166 Piccadilly, W 1, 
London, England. “Directory of British Fine Chemicals produced by 
Members of the Association.’”’ April, 1935. 

Ceramic Forum, September-October. The 
ceramic industry. 

Federal Housing Administration, Washington, D. C. 
$50,000” should be of exceptional interest to all 
construction or paint materials. Plastics, glass, or 
facturers will profit by the illustrations showing 
modernize out of date buildings, offices, or factories. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison ave., N. Y. City. 
trolling Cost and Operations of Business Automobiles,” 
Policyholders Service Bureau. 

Technical Association of the Pulp & Paper Industry, headquarters 
at 122 E. 42d st., N. Y. City. Year book of the 
ending September, 735. $3.00. 

Dept. of Agriculture, 
Remov: al from Apples and Other 

Dept. of Agriculture. 
the Japanese Beetle,” by W. E. 
Bulletin No. 478. 10c. 


Broad a Phila- 
Products and Lubri- 
specifications, defini- 


monthly newspaper of the 
“Loans Up To 
producers of modern 
stainless steel manu- 
work being done to 


“Con- 
published by the 


Association for year 


Washington, D. C. ‘Spray 
Fruits.” Bulletin 1752—E. 

“The Use of Carbon Disulfide Ania 
Fleming and F, E. Baker. Technical 


_—— 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Forest Service, Washington, D. C. New 
“Wood Handbook” includes section on glued, laminated, and composite 
wood construction. A practical manual on all phases of wood use and 
wood properties. Unnumbered publication. 25c 


Dept. of Commerce, 
merce, Washington, D. C. 
1933-34.” 
U 


Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
“Confectionery Distribution in the U. S., 
Domestic Commerce Series No. 92. 5c. 

Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce. ‘‘Rubber Regulation and The Malayan Plantation Industry,” 
Trade Promotion Series No. 159. 10c. 


S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce. “Where China Buys and Sells,” Trade Information Bulletin 
No. 827. 5c. 

U. S: Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce. “Research Needs and Activities in Field of Distribution,’ 
address of Claudius T. Murchison, Bureau Director. 
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SULPHUR 


Stauffer makes fifteen grades of sulphur 
to meet the requirements of every industry. 
Should your problem require a sulphur with 
unusual physical characteristics, we can supply 
you with a product to meet the most exact- 
ing specification. The following industrial 
sulphurs are available in convenient packages 
for immediate delivery. You are certain of 
receiving a product of uniform quality and 
highest commercial purity. 


Rubber Compounding; Wettable; Dusting; 
Sublimed Velvet Flowers; Light and Heavy 
Refined Flour; Refined Roll (stick); Com- 
mercial Flour; Special Refined Salt Block; 
Refined Lump. 


Stauffer is noted for its constant dependable 
service and for the reasonable cost of its 





exceptionally pure chemicals for industry. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


625 California St. 2710 Graybar Bldg Freeport 


San Francisco, Cal. 2 New York, N. Y. ; : Texas 


Rives- Strong Bldg. Carbide and Carbon Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 


SATTGAN 
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Chemical 
Markets & News 








15th Chemical Exposition Will Open Dec. 2nd at the Grand Central 
Palace in N. Y. City—I. C. I. Officially Opens Hydrogenation Plant— 
Our Chemical Exports Remain Heavy—Weidlein Receives Chemical 
Industry Medal—October Chemical Shipments Reach High Point 


for the Current Year— 


Timely, with complete new exhibits in 
every field of chemical manufacturing and 
research, the 15th Exposition of Chemical 
Industries will offer the best visual proof 
of the recovery of the industries of Amer- 
ica as a whole. The Chemical Exposi- 
tion, which is recognized internationally 
as one of the greatest industrial shows, 
will be held at Grand Central Palace, 
New York, during the week of Dec. 2. 
Every Exposition has proved more popu- 
lar than the preceding one, and the series 
of Chemical Expositions extending over 
a period of 20 years has been a great 
incentive in advancing the manufacture 
of American chemicals and the necessary 
appliances for producing them. Amer- 
ican chemical industries have made more 
progress in the last 20 years than in all 
of the years previous to the time of the 
Ist Chemical Exposition. 


Stressing Attractiveness 

Making the individual exhibits attrac- 
tive and compelling in the telling of their 
numerous technical stories is a factor of 
industrial importance which more exhibi- 
tors are recognizing year by year. From 
a standpoint of visual instruction every 
exhibit must now tell its story quickly yet 
comprehensively. Increasing recognition 
of the principles of display has meant that 
industrial stories are told more clearly 
than ever before and the psychology of 
the exposition audience is better under- 
stood and respected. Dynamic displays 
with processes and machines in actual 
operation, and the correct use of color 
as a feature of the construction of ex- 
hibits will be keynote factors among the 
physical assets of the 15th Exposition. 
Then too, better attention is being paid 
to the type of personnel in attendance 
during the week of the Exposition. The 
booths will be manned in many cases by 
the highest officials of the exhibiting com- 
panies in attendance. In the words of 
one manufacturing chemical organization: 
“Tt is planned this year to have all of the 
men who are actually responsible for the 
development and production of the com- 
pany’s products present at the exhibit. 
This will bring to the show technical 
men and production men who are familiar 


35? eee VEE 5 


November, 


with every step in the manufacture of 
the company’s products and this policy 
should prove to be of interest to all visi- 





Home of the 15th Chemical Exposition is again 
Grand Central Palace in N. Y. City. 


tors in search of information first-hand.” 

In the section devoted to chemicals and 
chemical products one company will ex- 
hibit samples of organic liquids obtained 
from polymerization of gaseous hydro- 
carbons. Such liquids were formerly ob- 
tained only from coal tar. Newsworthy 
will be the display of aromatics such as 
benzol and xylol made from petroleum 
gases. Progress of technology in the 
petroleum refineries will be reflected in 
exhibits of organic chemicals and solv- 
ents most of which formerly were obtain- 
able only from the processes of coal 
distillation. 


Chemical Industries 


To men in the chemical industry who 
are interested in precision control of 
temperature, pressure, and time, with re- 
spect to large-scale processes, the section 
devoted to instruments of precision will 
offer the latest in this field. Of particu- 
lar interest will be a device known as a 
valve-precisor, an auxiliary control de- 
vice which when mounted on a diaphragm 
valve is capable of positioning precisely 
the valve disc in positive accordance with 
the dictates of the controller. This is 
accomplished regardless of valve stem 
friction, and diaphragm motor hysteresis, 
giving in effect permanently friction-free 
performance. There will also be import- 
ant exhibits for manufacturing plants 
which can use simple low-maintenance 
pH control. There will also be an ex- 
hibit of portable glass electrode poten- 
tiometer sets. Another interesting exhibit 
will feature high-speed photo-electric ac 
tion pyrometers. 


Exhibits of Unit Processes 

Under the heading of chemical treat- 
ments for the removal, from solutions, of 
such physical characteristics as_ taste, 
odor, discoloration, cloudiness, and sedi- 
ment, there will be a number of processes 
on display. Among the products to be 
shown as having passed through various 
stages of treatment are the following: 
sugar and sugar products, oils, fats and 
greases, glycerine, gelatine and vinegar, 
municipal water supply, beverage alcohol, 
dry cleaners and other solvents, air as in 
rooms and _ factories, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals, 

Laboratory equipment will be the sub- 
ject of many new exhibits featuring in- 
stallations for industrial laboratories, col- 
leges, also for government and _ state 
analytical departments, such as those of 
public health, criminology, milk and 
water supply. The subject of containers 
and packaging will tell the complete story 
from the time that the products, whether 
liquid, solid, or gaseous, are completed in 
production up to the time at which they 
reach the ultimate consumer. sottling 
exhibits will be of particular interest to 
the beverage industry. Metals and alloys 
will be exhibited in terms of the processes 
and machines in which they play a part. 
There will be many exhibits devoted to 
piping, couplings, and the innumerable 
plant accessories which can be investi- 
gated and understood at the Exposition 
better than at any other place. 
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Materials Handling 

The materials handling section will in- 
clude single stroke lift trucks, multiple- 
barrel trucks, skids, barrel racks, 
electric portable elevators. 
new 


and 
One of the 
items featured will be an electric, 
direct-motor-drive, portable elevator with 
all of the gears totally enclosed and run- 
ning in oil. The exhibits in this section 
will cover the handling of all types of 
materials regardless of shape, size, weight 
or nature. 

Plant equipment is a section containing 
sO many items of current interest that 
space will not permit a full enumeration. 
There will be an inert-gas producer for 
the economical production of gas, which 
will contain less than 1% oxygen and 0% 
carbon monoxide. The producer oper- 
ates with either gas or oil as fuel. There 
will be an exhibit showing equipment for 
moving air or gas under pressure, or 
pumps for handling thick or 
liquids or small quantities of 
liquids against high heads; 
for measuring 


vacuum ; 
heavy 
also meters 
accurately air or gas, or 
for mixing air or gases in predetermined 
proportions. There will be highly adapt- 
able small laboratory presses, also larger 
presses of plant tonnage capacity. Grad- 
ing, filtering, and covering 
every industrial sizing problem, will be 
represented by a variety of power and 
hand-driven sifters and graders, An ex- 
hibit of centrifugals and accessories will 
include a 


screening, 


belt-driven centri- 
48-inch, motor-driven 
trifuge, both of high speed type. 


new sugar 


fuge, also a cen- 
These 
units will be of interest to many distinct 
types of manufacturing processes in 
which there is need for separation, dehy- 
dration, clarification or extraction. 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES will again show 
the new industrial chemicals developed in 
the past 2 advertisers in 
C. I. and the CHEeMicAL GuIpE-Book at 
its booth, No. 28, on the ground floor. 
A cordial welcome is extended to all to 


view this exhibit, 


years by the 


Incorporations 


Ansbacher-Southern Chemical Corp., 
ter, Va. Capitalized at $18,000. 
R. O. Miller. 

B. S. A. Corp., Bayonne, N. J., manufactur- 
ing chemicals. Capitalized at $10,000. Char- 
tered by L. Alfred Held. 

Carbite Soap & Chemical Co., 1611 Sheffield 
ave., Chicago. Capitalized at 200 shares, par 
value common, Chartered by William R. 
Carroll, Henry Taylor, and T. T. W: eo 

Carle Chemical Co., San Antonio, Tex. Cap 
italized at $10,000. Chartered by H. H. Ochs, 
Frank P. Carle, and C. W. Payne. 

_f ‘lintex Chemical Co., 510 Ave. N, 
N. Y. Chartered by Blanche 

‘The Federal Refining Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Capitalized at 60 shares, no par value. Char- 
tered by C. S. Peabbles, L. Herman, and 
Walter Lenz, all of Wilmington, Del. 

Florida Fertilizer & Chemical Co., Miami, 
Fla. Capitalized at 250 shares, $100 par value. 
Chartered by H. H. Hector, G. D. Austin, and 


W inches- 
Ch: irtered by 


Brooklyn, 
Hubsher. 


H. B. Fultz. 

Kohler Chemical Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Capitalized at $125,000. Chartered by Louis 
Zemel. 

Leyes Chemical Corp., Jersey City, N. J. 
Capitalized at 500 shares. no par value. Char- 
tered by Joseph M. Alsofrom. 
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Foreign 


qi. C. 1.’s Billingham Hydrogena- 
tion Plant is Dedicated — Out- 
standing Developments of the 
Past Month Summarized from 
Dept. of Commerce Reports— 


One of the most important industrial 
developments in the history of the United 
Kingdom was marked last month when 
J. Ramsay MacDonald, in the presence 
of a distinguished gathering of scientists, 
engineers, and chemists, formally opened 
the large coal and oil hydrogenation 
plant that has been erected at Billingham 
by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
Among the 300 or more guests who ac- 


cepted invitations to be present were the 


Belgian and Chilean Ambassadors, the 
High Commissioner for Canada, also 


Prof. F. K. R. Bergius (the inventor oi 
the hydrogenation process), Prof. W. 
Bone, Prof. F. G, Donnan, Sir 
Duncan, Prof. F. A. Lindemann, Lord 
Melchett, Sir David Milne Watson, 
Emile Mond, and Col. G. P. Pollitt. 


Andrew 





COMING EVENTS 





Association of Official Agricultural Chemists, 
Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C., Nov. 11-13. 

American Petroleum Institute, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Nov. 11-14. 

International Acetylene Association, 
Annual Convention, Hotel Cleveland, 
land, Ohio, Nov. 12-15. 

11th Annual Southern Convention, National 
Fertilizer Association, Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 
18-20. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
Deshler-Wallack Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 
13-15. 

Working Association for Combating & Pre- 
venting Corrosion, Berlin, Nov. 18-19. 

U. S. Institute for Textile Research, Annual 
Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, N. Y. City, 
Nov. 21-22. 

Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand 
Central Palace, N. Y. City, Dec. 2-7. 

Ceramic Society of New Jersey, 
Meeting, New Brunswick, N. J., Dec. 
date announced later). 

American Society of Agronomy, 
Meeting, Chicago, Dec. 5-6. 

American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists, Annual Meeting, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Dec. 6-7. 

National Association of Insecticide & Dis- 
infectant Manufacturers, N. Y. City, Dec. 9-10. 

Sixth National Organic Chemistry Sympo- 
sium, Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 30. 

National Shoe Retailers Association, and 
National Boot and Shoe Manufacturer’s 
Association, Joint Convention and Style Show, 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 6-9, 6. 

National Crushed Stone Ass’n, National 
Sand and Gravel Ass’n, and National Slag 
Ass’n, meeting concurrently, Hotel Jefferson, 
St. Louis, Mo., week of Jan. 27, 1936. 

Fourth International Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Exposition, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, Jan. 29-31, 1936. 

Sixth Packaging Exposition, ae Pennsyl- 
vania, N. Y. City, Mar. 3-6, 19 

American Ceramic Society, 
Meeting, Columbus, Ohio, Mar. 

Reston Chemical Society. 91st Meeting, 
Kansas City, Mo., Apr. 13-17, 1936. 

American Water Works Association, 
nual Convention, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Cal., June 8-12, 1936. 

Chemical Engineering Congress, 
Hall, Westminster, England, June 23-2 


LOCAL* 


Section, A. C. S., Chemical 


36th 
Cleve- 


Annual 
(exact 


Annual 


*P536 Annual 
29-Apr. 4. 


An- 
Angeles, 


Central 
7, 1936. 


Nov. 8 N. Y. 
Industry Medal. 

Dec. 12. N. Y. Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Association, Hotel New Yorker. 

* Meetings held 
otherwise noted. 


at hemists Club 


unless 


Chemical Industries 


More Stable Nitrate Conditions 
Agreement reached between Chilean and 
European nitrogen producers some time 
ago has resulted in much more stable 
conditions in the Chilean nitrate industry, 
according to reports reaching this country. 
While the agreement will assure 
tinuance of the current sales level, it is 
expected that production in Chile will 
decline somewhat as the output at certain 
plants has been in excess of quotas. 


a con- 


Brazilian Alcohol Production 
Expansion in alcohol production is ex- 
pected to facilitate absorption of the new 
Brazilian sugar 
Brazilian report. 


crop, according to a 


Several new industrial 
alcohol plants are under construction and 
contracts have just 
Skoda Co., 
for the erection of another plant in the 
State of Pernambuco. This new anhy- 
drous plant, which is expected to be com- 
pleted within one year, will cost in the 
neighborhood of $750,000, depending upon 
the rate of exchange when payments are 
due, and will have an output in excess of 
15,000 gals. per day. 


been awarded the 


a Czecho-Slovakian concern, 


Italy Strikes at Gasoline Imports 
A bill was passed in Italy recently re- 
quiring 


engines of all autobuses used to 


transport passengers to be 
Dec. 31, ’37, to operate by 
other substitute motor fuels. Italy has for 
years sought substitute motor fuels that 


would permit reduction of gasoline im- 


modified by 


gasogenes or 


ports, and some success has been attained 
with alcohol produced from sugar beets. 
The gasogene which is relatively new in 
Italy, is an apparatus for producing gas 
by the distillation of wood or charcoal, the 
gas so generated being burned in internal 
combustion engines in the place of 
line vapor. A 
autobuses 
already 


gaso- 
considerable number of 
using the gasogene device are 
Italy 
have been placed for more. 


in operation in and orders 


French Aid for Naval Stores 

A French decree was published on Sept. 
1 fixing the naval stores export bounty at 
$5.00 per metric quintal (220% Ibs.) for 
turpentine and 67c for rosin, according to 
reports from Bordeaux. 


paid from a fund 


Bounty will be 
$300,000 voted by 
the Government to be used for the purpose 
during the last half of the current year. 
French naval stores industry 
improvement in 


showed no 
August either in domestic 
consumption or export demand, and pro- 
duction was retarded by adverse 
conditions. 


weather 


Regulating Poison Sales in the U. K. 
New regulations governing the sale of 
poisons in the United 
become effective on May 
that all “those 
properties, 


which 
1936, provide 


Kingdom, 
substances having toxic 
including arsenical weed kill- 
ers, must be purchased through druggists, 
according to a report from London. 


” 
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Two eventful years have 
passed since the last previous 
Chemical Exposition. Change is 
the outstanding essence of the 
interval. The pressure of cir- 
cumstance and the spur of newly 
awakening opportunities have 
wiped out many an accepted 
standard — ushered in many a 
new one. Are you fully in touch 
with the newest in materials, 
methods and machinery? It is ; ¢ 
vital that you be thoroughly in- Se 5 mn 7” Sty Bt en 
formed, for only thus can you » i 
be sure not to be outstripped. 


To be sure you know the newest 
aids to lower production cost, to 
higher product quality, new uses 
for old materials, new materials 
to replace the old, come to this 
outstanding biennial exposition, 
prepared to assimilate ideas. You 
will be well rewarded. 


15:1 EXPOSITION CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
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Foreign Trade 


September Chemical Trade Bal- 
ance Reaches $4,668,650 — Ex- 
port of Industrial Chemicals in 
September “Tops” August Total 
—German Chemical Export 
Trade Analyzed— 


Heavier receipts of creosote and paint 
oils and a decline in imports of fertilizer 
materials featured our September chem- 
ical foreign trade. Value totalled $7,- 
361,350 compared with $7,538,600 in 
August and $7,288,400 for September last 
year, preliminary statistics show. Chem- 
ical exports totalled $12,030,000 in Sep- 
tember giving to the U. S. a favorable 
chemical trade balance of $4,668,650 for 
the month. 


MILLIONS OF A 


| Iyoe\, i 








Trends in U. S. exports of chemicals and 
allied products. 


September imports of tung oil declined 
in quantity to 10,495,000 Ibs. from 12,044,- 
670 received in September last year but 
the invoice value increased from $780,970 
to $1,291,270 due to higher prices at Han- 
kow, China, the port through which 90% 
of the world’s supply of this oil passes. 
Receipts of perilla oil, another important 
paint material, totalled 6,781,635 Ibs., 
valued at $385,900, compared with only 
360,000 Ibs., valued at $26,475, in Septem- 
ber last year. 

Receipts of creosote oil were especially 
heavy in September totalling more than 
5,000,000 gals. compared with only 827,- 
800 in September last year and the invoice 
value advanced from $77,000 to $544,200. 
Other coal tar products including dyes 
showed little change in value from re- 
ceipts in September, 34. 

Value of fertilizer material imports de- 
clined sharply to $1,050,900, compared 
with $1,553,600 for the same month last 
year and the quantity received dropped 
from 67,426 to 48,020 tons. This decline 
was due to smaller receipts of potash 
materials. 


10% Ahead of Last Year 

Exports of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts were maintained in September at 
the high level established during the pre- 
ceding month and were more than 10% 
above the record of September, 734. 
Value of such exports totalled $12,030,000 
in September compared with $12,204,000 
for August and $10,885,000 in September, 
’34, preliminary statistics show. Imports 
of chemical products amounted to only 
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$7,361,350 in September giving the U. S. 
a favorable chemical balance of $4,668,- 
650 for the month. 

Chemical exports were featured in Sep- 
tember by heavier shipments of rosin, 
essential oils and phosphate rock, statis- 
tics show, and the foreign demand for 
American sulfur continued weak, 

Industrial chemicals led the export list 
in September with shipments valued at 
$1,860,050 compared with $1,781,850 for 
the same month last year. This group 
was followed closely by fertilizer mate- 
rials valued at $1,851,730, an advance of 
$580,250 over September, 734, and the 
quantity shipped increased from 109,980 
to 208,797 tons. This increase was due 
very largely to heavier export shipments 
of phosphate rock, 

Total exports of naval stores, gums and 
resins were valued at $1,618,200 during 
the month, an increase of $291,550 over 
September shipments last year. The ad- 
vance was accounted for largely by rosin, 
shipments of which increased from 96,523 
to 127,618 bbls. Turpentine shipments 
totaling 1,088,400 gals. were about the 
same as for September, °34, but the value 
received declined slightly. 


Chemical Specialties’ Showing 

Exports of chemical specialties in Sep- 
tember amounted in value to $1,069,450 
compared with $940,600 for the corre- 
sponding month last year, and shipments 
of paint products to foreign markets in- 
creased from $1,181,800 to $1,351,700, due 
largely to heavier shipments of carbon 
black. Ready-mixed paints, varnishes 
and lacquers were also active, statistics 
show. 


Coal Tar and Sulfur Decline 

Export shipments of coal tar products 
declined slightly to a total value of $845,- 
300, from $909,780 for September last 
year. This decline was due to smaller 
shipments of benzol. Dye shipments in- 
creased substantially. 

Foreign demand for sulfur continued 
weak. Export shipments amounted to 
only 34,178 tons, valued at $660,000, dur- 
ing the month, against 57,806 tons, valued 
at $1,064,770, in September last year. 


Paints and Raw Materials 

September exports of paints, paint ma- 
terials and naval stores were valued at 
$2,969,900 compared with $2,508,350 for 
the corresponding month last year, bring- 
ing the total for the Ist 3 quarters of °35 
to $24,191,500. 

Naval stores exports in September were 
valued at $1,618,200, statistics show, an 
increase of $291,650 over the same month 
last year. In this group rosin shipments 
advanced substantially, value increasing 
from $762,000 to $1,033,800 and the 
quantity from 96,523 to 127,618 bbls. 
Turpentine exports, amounting to 1,088,- 
400 gals., showed little change from ship- 
ments in September, 34, but the invoice 
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value declined from $502,000 to $471,880, 
indicating lower price levels. 

Exports of paints, pigments, and var- 
nishes were valued at $1,351,700 in Sep- 
tember compared with $1,181,800 in Sep- 
tember last year, the increase being due 
largely to heavier foreign shipments of 
carbon black, statistics show, though sev- 
eral other items also recorded substantial 
gains. 

Foreign shipments of carbon black in- 
creased from 8,804,400 to 12,528,700 Ibs. 
and the value increased from $409,200 to 
$553,380 compared with September last 
year, and mineral earth pigments almost 
doubled in value to $67,390, statistics 
reveal. Varnish exports also advanced 
reaching 39,580 gals., valued at $50,000, 
compared with 27,450 gals., valued at 
$42,400, in September, '34. 

Exports of ready mixed paints amount- 
ing to 168,700 gals., valued at $290,000, 
were about the same as in September last 
year but lacquer shipments declined both 
in quantity and value. 


German Exports Decline in °35 

German chemical exports declined more 
than 544% to a total value of 314,900,000 
marks during the Ist half of the current 
year compared with the Ist 6 months of 
"34. This loss was due almost entirely 
to smaller shipments to the important 
industrialized countries of Western Eu- 
rope and attributable in large measure to 
commercial and financial difficulties aris- 
ing from clearing arrangements, currency 
difficulties, and other factors hindering 
the free interchange of goods. 

Germany’s chemical export losses were 
greatest with those countries which for- 
merly constituted its chief European 
markets for such products, statistics show. 
Shipments to the United Kingdom de- 
clined 18144% from the Ist half of 734; 
France took 32% less; the Netherlands, 
23%; and Switzerland, 9%. France, 
which only 2 years ago ranked 4th as a 
European market for German chemicals, 
was tied with Roumania for eighth place 
during the Ist half of 735, 

Declines in German chemical exports to 
other European countries were as follows: 
Austria, 26%; Czechoslovakia, 249%; 
and Belgium, 8%. Scandinavian coun- 
tries decreased purchases 7.4% and the 
loss with Russia was over 35%. Ship- 
ments to Italy and Yugoslavia showed 
little change. 

In sharp contrast to losses in European 
markets, marked success was achieved by 
Germany in expanding chemical shipments 
to Balkan and Baltic States as well as 
to Spain and Portugal. Success in these 
markets was due largely to barter— 
Germany supplying chemicals and other 
manufactured products in exchange for 
agricultural products and raw materials. 
Thus chemical shipments to Greece in- 


creased 60%: to Rumania, 51%: Hun- 
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33% ; 


each 29%, 


gary, and Bulgaria and Poland, 

Similar markedly divergent trends were 
recorded in Germany’s chemical exports 
to North and South America. The U. S. 
and Canada took less while shipments to 
Latin America increased 15%. 

In the Oriental trade, however, German 
chemicals suffered losses in all 
with the 


heavy 
leading countries outstanding 
While sales to Japan 
shipments to British 
13.6%; to Netherland 
India, 15.2; China, 13.2; and the Philip- 


pines, 65%. 


exception of Japan. 
gained over 5%, 


India declined 


In Africa, Egypt bought 60% more 
German chemicals during the Ist half of 
’35, but shipments to South Africa were 
off 10%, compared with the 1st 6 months 


of last year. 


Customs and Tariffs 


Customs Bureau Rules on Nic- 
kel Catalyst— 


Imports of nickel catalyst, dutiable here- 
tofor at 10% as waste, will be classified 
at 45% as manufactures of metal after 
Nov. 2 in 


Bureau ruling. 


accordance with a Customs 
Product has been found 
to be in chief value of metallic nickel, 
with kieselguhr and coconut oil, prepared 
in the condition imported for use in the 


hydrogenation of oils. 


Obituaries 
{Eugene R. Grasselli, One of the 


“Chemical Pioneers,’ Dies in 
California—Germany Loses Hy- 


drogenation Ex pert—Other 
Deaths of the Month— 


Eugene R. Grasselli, 63, for many 
years Ist vice-president and treasurer of 
Grasselli, of a heart ailment, Oct. 5, in 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 





Born in Cleveland, O., Mr. 
was 


Grasselli 


educated in private scheols in 


Cleveland, completing his education at 
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Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, 
Md. He was the son of Caesar Augustin 
and Johannah Ireland Grasselli. Eugene 
Ramiro Grasselli, his grandfather, trained 
in chemistry and engineering in German 
universities, migrated from Strasbourg, 
France, to the U. S. in 1836, and 3 years 
later founded what became the Grasselli 
Chemical Co. in Cincinnati. In 1867 
E. Grasselli & Sons transferred its head- 
quarters to Eugene Ramiro 
Grasselli was associated with the growth 
of its interests until his death in 1882. 
Caesar Augustin Grasselli carried on the 
development of the rapidly growing busi- 


Cleveland. 


ness. Grasselli Chemical was incorpo- 
rated in 1885. 
Eugene R. Grasselli joined the com- 


1890. His 


practical work in the factory. 


pany in training followed 
In 1904 
In 1913 he was 
elected 2nd vice-president and treasurer, 
and in 716 Ist vice-president and treas- 
urer, continuing in that capacity until 
December, ’28, when the company became 
a subsidiary organization of du Pont. 
Mr. Grasselli retired from active business 
following the merger. His time has since 
been devoted to travel and following his 
personal interests. 


he was elected treasurer. 


Mr. Grasselli was connected with the 
Cleveland Public Library board for the 
past 18 years, and rendered very excellent 
service in connection with that very im- 
portant civic enterprise. 

Mr, Grasselli is survived by his wife, 
Mabel Field Grasselli; a daughter, Count- 
ess a E. A. 


Buzzi Gradenigo; a son, 
Eugene Grasselli; 3 sisters, the Misses 
Josephine and Ida Grasselli and Mrs. 


William T. Cashman; a brother, Thomas 
S. Grasselli, who has been president of 
Grasselli Chemical since 1916; and a 
granddaughter, Maria A. Gradenigo. 


Harold Norman Spicer 

Harold Norman Spicer, 70, Dorr Co. 
director, at his home in N. Y. City on 
Oct. 8 Mr. Spicer had engaged in 
metallurgical research and exploration in 
nearly every country of the earth, except- 
ing those of South America. Born and 
schooled in England, his first job was 
that of mining engineer in India with a 
British firm. He has been with the Dorr 
Co. since 1911. 


ried daughter survive. 


His wife and one mar- 


Charles Halstead Mapes 

Charles Halstead Mapes, 68, former 
vice-president of Mapes Formula Peru- 
vian Guano, N. Y. City, on the 10th. He 
was one of the early pioneers of the mod- 
ern fertilizer industry, one of the lst to 
introduce scientific methods to fertilizer 
production and application. 


Deaths Reported Last Month 
Dr. Hans Tropsch, 46, outstanding au- 
thority on coal and petroleum chemistry, 


in Essen, Germany, 8th. He was a co- 
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discoverer with Franz Fisher of the proc- 
ess producing motor fuel from hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide under pressure. 

Raymond D. Kinder, 54, retired Chi- 
cago dyestuffs dealer and importer, Sept. 
26. 

Robert Wyder, 64, president, Textile 
Dyeing & Printing, at his home, Sept. 30. 

Oliver Weekes Ingersoll, 72, Patrons’ 
Paint Works’ head, Brooklyn, for nearly 
50 years, Oct. Ist. 

Charles W. Hansen, formerly with 
American Smelting & Refining, on the 
3rd. Mr. Hansen supervised erection of 
American’s refinery at Monterey, Mexico, 

Albert French, 72, vice-president, In- 
ternational Agricultural, following several 
months’ illness, 3rd. He had served with 
International since 710, and was well 
known for his work in The N. F. A. 

Dr. William E. Geyer, 87, at Boonton, 
N. J., on the 8th. Dr. Geyer, last survi- 
vor of original Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology faculty, was one of the country’s 
leading color chemists. 

Euclid Mallinckrodt Chicago 
representative, of a heart attack, 9th, 

Theodore Winthrop Brown, 74, St. 
Paul White Lead & Oil vice-president, 
following long illness, 9th. 

W. H. Dameron, 55, president of 
Dameron Supply, Warrenton, N. C., and 
Central Oil & Fertilizer, Clayton, N. C., 
following an operation, 10th. 

Dr. Samuel Cox Hooker, 71, formerly 
chief technician for American Sugar Re- 
fining, at home, 12th. 


Snow, 


Thomas A. Buckland, 72, former presi- 
dent of the St. Louis School of Pharmacy 
and retired city chemist, 13th. 

Harry E. Button, 62, Benedict Manu- 
facturing chemist, Syracuse, 13th. 

William C. Nester, N. J. Zinc person- 
nel manager at Franklin, N. J., plant, 
14th. 

Newbert M. Randall, 66, Bethlehem 
Steel chief chemist, while at work, 17th. 

Frank C. Hewitt, 69, Solvay Process 
master mechanic for 33 years, 17th. Mr. 
Hewitt has been retired for 19 years. 

W. O. Tuck, Jr., Corona Chemical 
sales manager, in Milwaukee, following 
auto accident, 19th. 

Frederick William Kasebier, 60, Mac- 
Lac director and assistant treasurer, 20th. 

Henry W. Young, 53, assistant to 
President Hugh Galt of Columbia Alkali, 
2st. 

Henry Rytlewski, Dow employee, fol- 
lowing auto accident, 22nd. 

William Isaac Yopp, 80, cottonseed 
broker and author of the Yopp code, 22nd. 

Frank L. Beggs, Flavoring Extract 
Manufacturers Association treasurer and 
Styron-Beggs president, in Newark, Ohio, 
23rd. 

James M. Bartlett, 81, formerly chem- 
ist for Maine Experiment Station. 

John N. Dallon, 40, N. Y. City vege- 
table oil broker, 29th, 
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Associations 


{Weidlein Tells the Story of 
Mellon Institute — Allen Speaks 
before the Compressed Gas 
Makers—Other Association News 


In accepting the Chemical Industry 
Medal Dr. Weidlein told 
about some of the scientific investigations 


Edward R. 


at the institution that were evidently ac- 
corded recognition in the award of the 
medal. His address was entitled ‘“Vari- 


ous Results of Being Researchful.” 








Vellon’s well-known director, Dr. Edward R. 
Weidlein, receives the Chemical Industry 
Medal. 

Dr. Weidlein described 10 new indus- 
tries that have come from researches at 
Mellon. He then gave accounts of the 
institution’s investigations on 
processing, on developing new products, 


notable 


industrial operations, on 
finding new uses for old industrial prod- 
ucts, on standardization, on subjects for 
the benefit of the public (such as air pol- 


on advancing 


lution, tooth decay, sleep, and cooking 
and on important chemical 
problems of strictly scientific interest, es- 
pecially researches in the field of the 
cinchona alkaloids with the aim of dis- 


utensils), 


covering compounds possessing utility in 
medicine. 


Compressed Gas Makers Meet 

President E. M. Allen, Mathieson 
Alkali, guest speaker at the 
Compressed Gas Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion’s luncheon meeting last month, dis- 
cussing today’s problems of business and 
production management. Mr. Allen was 
introduced by Hon. John M. Moorehead, 
former Minister to Sweden, and member 
of the association, 


was the 


Extract Producers at Chicago 
The National Tanning Extract Manu- 
facturers’ Association met during the 
Convention at the Palmer 


House Oct. 24, and passed a resolution to 


Tanners’ 


continue under the NRA Code wage scale 
and rates. This meeting was attended by 
Alan Goldsmith and Charles Oberfell, of 
the Mead Corp.; Carl Ely, of The Tan- 
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nin Corp.; Carroll Singleton, of Cham- 
pion Fibre; John Teas, of Tennessee Ex- 
tract; Harry Goldberg, of the Tannade 
Corp.; George Hodsdon, of International 
Products. 


Dramatizing Welding 

“Profits of Progress’, that amazing 
experiment in the use of the drama to 
humanize and dramatize to industrialists 
the importance of technological develop- 
ments, will be produced again this year in 
Cleveland by the International Acetylene 
Association. This play, an unique adap- 
tation of the type of industrial production 
so successfully used abroad in technical 
promotion work, will be staged for one 
night only, Noy. 12, in connection with 
the 36th Annual Convention of the I.A.A. 
The play, in a new form, is produced 
again this year because of the wide de- 
mand, and because of the real disappoint- 
ment of those unable to be present who 
heard the enthusiastic reports of the pro- 
duction staged last year in Pittsburgh. 

Other highlights of the convention will 
be technical sessions on safety, metallurgy 
of welding and cutting, piping and pres- 
sure vessels, and transportation. 


In the Name of Safety 

Chemical Section, National Safety 
Council, meeting last month at Louisville, 
Ky., elected the following men to the 
executive committee: General chairman, 
A. L. Armstrong, Eastman Kodak; vice- 
chairman in charge program, H. L. 
Miner, du Pont; vice-chairman in charge 
engineering, C. L. Jones, Hercules; sec- 
retary, R. O. Keefer, Aluminum of 
America; News Letter editor, E, L. Root, 
Celluloid; occupational disease chairman, 
Dr. L, Greenburg, N. Y. Dept. of Labor; 
membership and publicity, S. D. Kirk- 
patrick, Chem. & Met.; statistics chair- 
man, R. C, Stratton, Travelers Insurance. 

Members at large include F. E. Clancy, 
Jr., Mathieson Alkali; F. W. Dennis, 
Hooker Electrochemical; Ira V. Kepner, 
Penn Salt; E. F. King, Lever Bros.; 
H. P. Lewis, du Pont; John Roach, Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Labor for N. J.; 
C. E, Sevrens, Merrimac; J. S. Shaw, 
Hercules; Plummer Wheeler, Cyanamid; 
and S. E. Whiting, Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co, 


A. C. S. Local Meetings 
Dr. Pendray, science editor of Literary 
Digest, and Drs. Elmer Schroeder and 
George Bancroft speak at recent meeting 
of the Delaware section, A. C. S. 
bers. of 


Mem- 
local medical societies attended 
the meeting. 

Dr. T. A. Boyd, G. M. research chem- 
ist, speaks on “Chemical and Physical Re- 
searches on Engine Combustion” before 
the Midland Section, A. C. S. 

Prof. Warren K. Lewis, M. I. T., dis- 
cusses “Gel Structure and the Mechanism 
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of Gelatin” before 200 members of North 
Jersey Section, 
Elizabeth, 

Norman A. Shepard, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber chemical research director, speaks 
on “The Onward March of Rubber” be- 
fore the A. C, S. Chicago Section meet- 
ing at the Stevens. 


A. C. S., meeting in 


Other October Speakers 

Robert T. Baldwin, well-known N. Y. 
City consultant and prominent in technical 
association circles, was the guest speaker 
at the October meeting of the Chemical 
Club of Philadelphia. 

J. A. Vanick, International Nickel, 
speaks on “Short Sketches of Recent 
Progress in Cast Iron” before the Toledo 
Chapter, American Society for Metals. 

Petroleum Expert Benjamin T. Brooks 
was the principal speaker at the Ist fall 
meeting of the N. Y. Section, American 
Institute of Chemists, held at the Chem- 
ists’ Club on Oct. 25. Dr. Brooks spoke 
on “Trends In The Petroleum Field.” 

Edward N. Trump. for many years 
with Semet-Solvay and Solvay Process, 
speaks on “Looking Back 50 Years in 
Ammonia Soda,’ before Onondaga 
(N. Y.) Historical Association, 


Association Briefs 
Associated Cooperage 
America will 


Industries of 
meet this month in New 
Orleans to discuss plans for its exhibit at 
the coming Chemical Exposition. 

The National Association of Extermi- 
nators and Fumigators held a most suc- 
cessful annual meeting during busy 3 day 
sessions at the Detroit Statler on Oct. 
21-23. Attendance reached over 250. In 
connection with the convention an ex- 
hibit of over 25 companies’ products was 
shown, 

At the October meeting of the Air Con- 
ditioning Manufacturers’ Association held 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, standards 
for rating and testing air conditioning 
equipment were adopted. 


Personnel 


Swain is New Electro Metallur- 
gical V.-P.—Frolich is New Chief 
Chemist of Standard Oil Devel- 
opment — Colton Resigns from 
Grasselli to Open Consulting 
Office—Others in New Positions 


Election of John D. Swain as vice- 
president of Electro Metallurgical Sales 
is announced by J. M. Price, president. 
Mr. Swain has been vice-president of 
Linde Air Products and Union Carbide 
Sales, which are other units of Union 
Carbide and Carbon. He has been ac- 
tively connected with these units for a 
period of 20 years. His offices will be 
located in the Carbide and Carbon Bldg., 
Nw ¥ Gity: 
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Standard’s Frolich Moves Up 

Dr. Per K. Frolich, formerly director 
of the Esso Laboratories, has now been 
made chief chemist of Standard Oil De- 


velopment. In this capacity he will con- 














DR. PER K. FROLICH 


Outstanding expert on high pressure syntheses. 


tact the various laboratories of the com- 
pany, both here and abroad, serving as an 
advisor in technical and patent matters. 

He is succeeded as director of the Esso 
Laboratories, one of the research units 
of the Standard Oil Development, by 
G. H. B. Davis, formerly assistant direc- 
tor. H. W. Fisher 


assistant director. 


becomes the new 
Dr. Frolich will con- 
tinue to make his headquarters at Stand- 
ard Oil Development offices in Bayway, 


N. J. 


Prutton on Case Faculty 

Dr. Carl F. Prutton has been appointed 
by the Board of Trustees of Case School 
of Applied Science to succeed Dr. W. R. 
Veazey as head of the Dept. of Chemical 
Engineering. Dr. Veazey, who recently 
resigned after 29 years of service on the 
Case faculty in order to devote his full 
time to Dow Chemical, will continue in 
active service to the end of the present 
college year, and Dr. Prutton will take 
over the formal leadership on July 1, 1936. 


Now Consultant Colton 

H. Seymour Colton resigned his posi- 
tion in charge of the development of in- 
dustrial chemicals with Grasselli Chem- 
ical, and commencing Oct. 1, ’35, has 
opened a private office in the Hippodrome 
Annex, Cleveland, consulting in the fields 


of industrial chemistry and chemical 
engineering. 
Since Mr. Colton’s graduation from 


M. I. T. in ’21, he has been closely con- 
nected with the heavy chemical industry. 
On graduating he entered the employ of 
N. J. Zinc, holding various positions with 
that organization until May, ’25, when he 
went with Tubize-Chatillon to develop a 
new process for the 
sodium hydrosulfide. 


manufacture of 
Work was success- 
ful and Tubize erected a plant to manu- 
facture this chemical heretofore 
had been largely imported from Germany. 

From Tubize, Mr. Colton went to the 


Krebs Pigment and Chemical in May ’27, 


which 
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as assistant technical director, and when 
du Pont bought this organization in °30, 
he was transferred to Grasselli in order 
to promote the development of new prod- 
ucts and chemicals along inorganic lines 


Rolls Chemical Adds to Staff 

Jack Cram, Jr., for the past 7 years 
with General Foods’ in Central and West- 
ern New York, joins staff of Rolls Chem- 
Buffalo. C. W. MacEllven, form- 
erly with the Manufacturers and Traders 


ical, 


Trust, Buffalo, is also a new member of 
this distributor’s sales force. Mr. Cram 
will cover New York State as far east as 
the Hudson River, and Mr. MacEllven, 
Western New York Western 
Pennsylvania. 


and 


Other Personnel Briefs 

Harry A, Faber, formerly with Con- 
solidated Water, Utica, N. Y., is now 
assistant sanitary engineer with Chlorine 
Institute, N. Y. City. He replaces W. M. 
Bingley who has accepted a position with 
the Dorr Co. 

George Gehling, one time president of 
Philadelphia Branch, American Electro- 
Platers Society, joins staff of Frederick 
Gumm Chemical, Union City, N. J. He 
was formerly with DeLong Hook & Eye, 
Philadelphia. 

We D: 


manager, 


Staley, former Burgess-Parr 
will conduct special experi- 
mental and research work for Parr In- 
strument, Moline, III. 

Merwin J. Eberley joins Hilo Varnish 
technical staff in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pyrites, Inc., elects Joseph H. Saville 
to the presidency, to succeed William 
Seguine, Jr. Mr. Saville has been with 
the company for 18 years. 

International Nickel retains Herschel 
V. Beasley on its technical staff. He 
will study problems involving production 
and application of alloy cast irons. 

John G. Stevens, formerly Martin Var- 
nish assistant treasurer, is now manager 
of vegetable oils department for E. H. 
Haines, manufacturers agent, 107 W. 3lst 
st., Chicago. 

Henry W. Foulds is elected vice presi- 
dent of Permutit to direct all sales, pro- 
motion and advertising activities. 

F, C. Brandt, formerly in Babcock & 
Wilcox’s Chicago office, will be in charge 
of new sales offices at 1809 Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Vanadium Changes 

Vanadium Corp.’s board of directors 
elects E. D. Bransone president to succeed 
A. A, Corey, Jr. Samuel F. Pryor will 
remain as executive committee chairman. 
Mr. Bransone has been a vice-president 
of Air Reduction for several months. 

J. Ralph Davis, formerly general man- 
ager of the Niagara Falls 
Corp. plant, is vice-president in 
charge of operations, having charge of 3 
plants at Piney River, Va., Bridgeville, 


Vanadium 
now 
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Pa., and Niagara Falls. W. J. Morgan 
succeeds Mr. Davis at Niagara Falls. 
Heyden Transfers Degener 


Heyden Chemical transfers F. A. Deg- 
ener from the N. Y. office to the Chicago 











F. A. DEGENER 
Will cover mid-west territory. 
Sales office. Mr, Degener will take over 
the territory covered by H. S. Weber, 
who is now on a leave of absence occa- 
sioned by illness. 


Companies 


{duPont is Awarded Chem. & 
Met. Medal—Now Photographic 
Prints in Color—Naugatuck Ex- 
hibits at Conn. Tercentenary 
Celebration—Other Notes— 


Announcement that the 1935 award for 


chemical engineering achievement has 


been won by the organic chemicals de- 
partment of du Pont, was made recently 
by Albert E. Marshall, president, Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
chairman of the committee of award, on 
behalf of Metallurgical 


Engineering, donor of the award, 


Chemical and 
Award, presented for “the outstanding 


chemical engineering 


achievement since 
the last chemical exposition in 1933,” 
goes to this year’s winner for “success- 


ful large-scale production of the synthetic 
rubber DuPrene, synthetic camphor and 
a variety of other essential organic chem- 
icals and dyestuffs.” 

Presentation of the award will be made 
to the du Pont company during the chem- 
ical exposition in N. Y. City on Dec. 6. 


Hasslacher Backs Color Process 

A newly developed chemical process 
for making photographic prints in full 
color will be placed on the market. In- 
ventors of the method, which is called the 
“Chromatone that it will 
enable professional and amateur to make 
natural color prints in about 30 minutes 
with far less trouble and expense than in 


) ~ ” - 
Process,” say 


any existing process. 
Chromatone was developed by 2 young 
chemists, Francis H. Snyder and Henry 
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W. Rimbach, with the co-operation of 
the Defender Photo Supply Company, of 


Rochester, which will produce and market 
the materials. George Hasslacher, well 
known in the industrial chemical field, is 
financially interested in the new develop- 
ment. 


300 Years “Young” 

Naugatuck Chemical and U. S. Rubber 
Products, both of Naugatuck, Conn., ex- 
hibit products at the Hartford state 
armory, in connection with Connecticut’s 
Over 100,000 
persons attended what local critics called 


Tercentenary celebration. 


“the finest exposition of its kind in the 
history of New England.” 


“March of Chemistry” at Wilmington 

Du Pont’s well-known exhibit, “The 
March of Chemistry,” moves to Wilming- 
ton where it is open to the public 3 days 
a week. 


Heard and Overheard 
Western Chemical becomes active mem- 
ber of the Omaha (Neb.) Manufacturers 
Association. 
Whitaker, Clark & 
N. J., chemicals producer, purchases fac- 
tory with railroad s¥ding on Jacobus ave., 


Daniels, Kearny, 


Kearny. 

Hoffman Portland, Ore., 
handles local stocks of Michigan Alkali’s 
“Crystal Brand Baking Soda.” 

| Poe Be Co, soap 
producer, files petition in Federal Court 


Bre kkerage, 


Robertson Syracuse 
for permission to borrow and resume, 
under Sec. 77b of the bankruptcy act. 
Russell-Hale Chemical, Houston, Tex., 
2000 it; 
increasing 


increases warehouse space by 


in order to handle steadily 


business, 


With the Equipment Companies 
Struthers-Wells of Warren, 
that it is now 


Pa. an- 
nounces represented in 
Ohio district. Office is 
Bldg., 1838 Euclid ave. 
B. W. Rogers and P. M. Kline are in 
charge. 


the Cleveland, 


in the Union 


Republic Steel releases 4 reel, indus- 
trial motion picture, “Enduro, Republic’s 
Perfected Stainless Steel.” Using off- 
screen narration, “movie” describes pro- 
duction, fabrication, and important uses 
of this construction material, 


Construction 


{Columbia Alkali to Build Chlo- 
rine Plant—Chemical Construc- 
tion Announced by Large Num- 
ber of Companies Indicates Fur- 
ther Improvement in Business— 


H. S. Wherrett, president of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass, reports that his com- 
pany has appropriated $1,250,000 for the 
construction of a chemical plant at Bar- 
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berton, O., for the manufacture of chlo- 
rine. This marks the entrance into a 
new field for the company. The chemical 
division of Pittsburgh Plate Glass is the 
widely known Columbia Alkali, impor- 
tant factor in ash and caustic. 

This appropriation, together with pre- 
vious expenditures for 1935, brings the 
total plant improvement and construction 
cost to $8,250,000. 


New Construction and Additions 
Pontiac Varnish, Pontiac, Mich., begins 
work on $30,000, 2 story addition to its 
plant, 
production. 
City Council of New Britain, Conn., 
authorizes construction of a chemical pre- 


following demand for increased 


cipitation type sewage disposal plant, esti- 
mated to cost $390,000. 

Krebs Pigment & Color plans construc- 
tion of weighing house and tank, storage 
tank, and pipe line at its Curtis Bay ave. 
plant, Baltimore, and construction of 4 
new wood tanks at the Benhill ave. plant, 
Curtis Bay. Construction 
mated at $24,000, 

Midway Chemical, chemical specialties 


cost is esti- 


producer, opens new plant in Toronto, 
Ont. An addition is being added to its 
Chicago plant. 

Nay: 
provements and new furnace buildings at 
its Palmerton, Pa., plant. 


Zine will spend $50,000 on im- 


Niagara Sprayer & Chemical replaces 
its Buffalo arsenic plant with new steel 
and acid-proof brick structure. 

American Woolen Co. and the Fulton 
Silk Mills construction of 
units in Syracuse, N. Y. New filtering 
plant will be added to the woolen mill 
and Fulton Silks Mills is adding large 
dye house to its plant. 


begin new 


Sherwin-Williams awards contracts for 
new 2-story office, warehouse and plant 
building at Boundbrook, N. J., to H. K. 
Ferguson Co., of Cleveland. New build- 
ing, to cost between $60,000 and $70,000, 
will be completed by late November. 

Murray Oil Products, Philadelphia, 
plans extensive enlargement of its re- 
search laboratory as an important part 
in its latest expansion program. 
latest type 
equipment will provide excellent facilities 
for paint and varnish research. R. C. 


Fire- 
proof construction and the 


Rollins will take charge upon completion 
of the new unit. 

R. & H. Chemicals Division of du Pont 
plans immediate construction of an addi- 
tion at Niagara Falls. 

Thompson-Hayward Chemical plans 
one-story addition to its plant at 2915 
Southwest Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. Con- 
struction and equipment cost will total 
over $50,000. 

Hansen Laboratories, Little Falls, 
N. Y., will meet increasing business by 
erecting new, modern building on site of 
some present plant structures. 
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Marietta Paint & Color, High Point, 
N. C., plans expansion of manufacturing 
facilities and enlargement of personnel as 
a result of continually increasing business. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass grants appro- 
priation to its subsidiary, Ditzler Color, 
for construction of another manufacturing 
unit at Detroit. 

Filtrol Corp. will locate new $300,000 
bentonite processing unit in Jackson, 
Miss. H. C. Sidener will be resident 
manager with L. B. Strickland as office 
manager. Raw bentonite will be mined 
near Morton, Miss., and brought to new 
plant by truck. 


Moves 


(Chase Not Bemis Moved in 
Chicago—Others in Larger 
Quarters— 


In the October issue of C. I., page 361, 
a news item contained the information that 
Bemis Bag had moved its general sales 
office in Chicago to 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Unfortunately the item should have been 
about Chase Bag and not Bemis Bag. 
Bemis’ main offices are at 601 S. 4th st., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Irving Levis, selling agent for Taylor, 
Lowenstein, large southern naval stores 
producer, moves from offices in Jersey 
City to 39 Cortlandt st., N. Y. City. 

W. J. Nolan & Co., Philadelphia manu- 
facturers’ representative, to 34 N. Front 
st. 

Chase Bag leases large office space in 
Commerce Bldg., 155 E. 44th st., N. Y. 
City. 

Scher Bros., Paterson, N. J., manu- 
facturers and importers, move from 190 
loth ave., to larger plant and warehouse 
at 2lst ave, & R.R. ave. 

Northwest Chemical opens new office 
at 6531 Russell st., Detroit. 

Hellige, Inc., laboratory instrument and 
supply producer, moves from 179 E. 87th 
st., N. Y. City, to 3702 Northern Blvd., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Franklin Research, Philadelphia, moves 
to larger quarters at 5134 Lancaster ave., 
where equipment and doubled 
floor space will increase production ca- 
pacity by more than 5 times. 


modern 


Atlantic Lacquer Manufacturing moves 
from Belleville, N. J., to recently pur- 
chased plant at 31-53 Cordier st., Irving- 
ton, N. J. 

Sprucolite fabricated wooden 
novelties producer, takes possession of 
former Boonton Rubber plant at Troy 
Halls, N. J. 

Irwin & MacConnell Paint, new Hous- 
ton, Tex., 


Corp., 


sales organization handling 
paints, wall paper, and paint materials, 


leases store building at 1307 Main st. 
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Fires 


Two Serious Explosions in Soy 
Bean Oil Extraction Plants in the 
Past Month— 


Terrific explosion of a large soybean 
mash vat and subsequent fire wrecked the 
Glidden Soy, Paint & Food Products’ 
Chicago plant on Oct. 7th. Immediately 
following the fire, it was estimated that 9 
were killed, and several of the 40 injured 
were expected to die. Cause is the sub- 
ject of 3 separate investigations. Dam- 
age was estimated at $1,000,000. 

Another explosion in a soy bean plant 
last month occurred in Momence, IIl., 
in which the owner, Varnum Parish, Jr., 
and an employee were fatally injured. 
Explosion in this case was attributed to 
ignition of solvent fumes. 


Additional Reports 

Mackie Pine Products, Covington, La., 
$150,000, on the 2nd. Five buildings were 
completely destroyed, but efforts of vol- 


unteer firemen tanks of 


saved several 
inflammable solvent. 
Southern Pine Norwood, 


Fla., $3,000, following serious tank explo- 


Chemical, 


sion on the 3rd. Explosion of sulfur- 
turpentine mixture resulted in death of 
Dr. A. R. Hitch, well-known research 
chemist, and serious injury to 3 others. 
Cook Paint & Varnish, Kansas City, 
Mo., damaging interior of plant and re- 
sulting in large loss of stock, 24th. 
Buckhannon, W. Va., tannery of The 
William Flaccus Oak €6.; 
$200,000, Sept. 25th. Company officials 
hope to rebuild the plant over the present 


Leather 


vats which were apparently unharmed. 
France, Campbell & Darling, Inc., 

Brooklyn, varnish gum importers, follow- 

slightly 


ing explosion, injuring 3 


ployees, 16th. 


em- 


Plants 


(New “DuPrene” Plant is Com- 


pleted by duPont at Deep Water, 
N. J.— 


Du Pont’s Rubber Chemicals 
announces that the 
manufacture of its 
“DuPrene,” 


Division 
for the 
rubber, 


plant 
synthetic 


new 


under 
struction for the past year, is now com- 


which has been con- 
pleted and is producing at the rate of 
approximately one million lbs. a year. 
Plant is located at Deep Water, N. J., 
opposite Wilmington, where all shipping 
facilities are available both by rail and 
water. Building of the new plant was 
made necessary by the greatly increased 
demand for this synthetic rubber. 


“Checked at the Gate” 

3eryllium Corp., N. Y. City, leases un- 
occupied Temple Malleable Iron & Steel 
plant building near Reading, Pa. Plant 
operations will start in a few weeks. 
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Following extensive repairs, Marion 
Extract (Chessboard Corp. of Nashville 
subsidiary) will 


acid at its 


resume production of 
tannic 


plant. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., 

St. Louis Smelting & Refining will move 
its Collinsville, Ill., plant to Argentina. 
Labor difficulties and high cost of equip- 
ment replacement are cited as reasons for 
the change. 

Roman Mickla, employee at U. S. 
Metals Refining’s Carteret, N. J., plant, 
succumbs to arsenic poisoning, while 2 
other employees are under treatment in 
local hospitals. Process has been entirely 
revamped following the accident. 

Dunnellon Phosphate Mining is resum- 
ing operation after a 2 months’ shutdown 
at the mines at Hernando, Fla. 


Personal 


Chandler Portrait Presented to 
Columbia—Irenee duPont Hon- 
ored by Cuban President—Urey 
Receives Additional Honor— 

Prot. Charles 
Frederick Chandler, pioneer in industrial 
chemistry, one of the A. 


A portrait of the late 
C. S. founders, 
and Ist dean of the School of Mines, has 
been presented to Columbia by a group of 
older engineering graduates. 

Portrait, by Michael de Santis, will 
hang in the Egleston Library as a com- 
panion to that of Thomas Egleston, Jr., 
founder of the School of Mines, the 75th 
anniversary of which will be celebrated 
in 739, 

Prot. Chandler became Mitchill Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at Columbia in ’97, 
and it science that he 


was in che.nical 





The late 
Chandler, one of the pioneers of U. S. in- 


beloved Prof. Charles Frederick 


dustrial chemical industry, ts 


“again” at 
Columbia University 
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accomplished the outstanding successes 
which contributed to the later expansion 
of the chemical industry, the improvement 
in sanitation and public health methods 
in N. Y. City, the organization of the 
chemical profession, and the development 
of research and science education. 

It was mainly through Prof. Chandler’s 
influence that the Havemeyer family pro- 
vided the funds for the erection of Have- 
meyer Hall, which is now the chemical 
center of the University and which con 
tains the Chandler Chemical Museum. 

Prof. Chandler was born in Lancaster, 
Mass., December 6, 1836. He studied at 
Harvard and at Gottingen and Berlin. In 
1857 he became a Union 
College, and came to Columbia in 1864. 
He had been a member of the Faculty of 
the School of Medicine, and president of 
the New York State Health 
He died in Atgust, ’25. Columbia has 
established a Chandler Lectureship and a 
Chandler Medal in his honor. 


professor in 


Board of 


For Aiding Cuban Storm Sufferers 

President Mendieta recently conferred 
the cross of the Order of Carlos Manuel 
du Pont. Mr. 
du Pont was praised for his benefactions 


de Cespedes on Irenee 
to storm sufferers in 1933, when a cyclone 
struck Cardenas, Matanzas Province, near 
which he has a winter home. 


Urey, Adams Fellow for °35-°36 
Prof. Harold C. 
named the 


Urey, Columbia, 1s 
\dams Fellow in Chemistry 
for 1935-36. Professor Urey received the 
Nobel prize last year for his work with 
“heavy water.” 


Amend is an A. I. C. Honorary Member 

At the latest meeting of the National 
Council of The Institute of 
Chemists, Dr. Otto P. Amend, a Fellow 
of the Institute since ’29, was elected an 


American 


honorary member. Dr. Amend is presi 
dent of Eimer and Amend. 


They Spoke on Chemical Subjects 

B. A. McKinney, Royster Guano, dis- 
cusses factory costs in fertilizer industries 
at October meeting of Washington chap- 


ter, National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants,. Mr. McKinney is Chairman, 
Cost Accounting Committee, National 


Fertilizer Association. 

D. T. Bowden, Armour Fertilizer divi 
sion manager, while speaking at a recent 
luncheon, tells the Wilmington, Del., Ro- 
tarians how much the fertilizer industry 
means to their city. 

Calco’s Dr. Richard Sumner lectured 
before the Bloomsburg, Pa., Rotarians last 
month on the “inside picture” of the dy 


industry. 


Broadcasts for a Year 

Dr. Kurt W. Haeseler, Foster D. Snell, 
Inc., recently completed one year of daily 
broadcasts over Station WOR of a pro- 


> 
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Pro- 


is being continued over another 


gram of “Science in Your Home.” 
gram 
station. 


Haley Recovered 

E. J. Haley of International Products, 
N. Y. City dealer in quebracho extracts 
and barks, returns to 


work, following 


serious illness, 


Married in October 

Miss Virginia Mary Davis to Mr. 
Edgar Arnold Bisbee, both of Philadel- 
phia. The bridegroom’s father is Edgar 
C. Bisbee, Bisbee Linseed president. 

Miss Marjorie Dorothy Meon, daughter 
of Philip Meon, to Thomas Gordon 
both of Yonkers, N. Y. Mr. 
Meon is treasurer of the Oil Trades As- 
New York, 
Serymser Co, executive. 

Miss Mary Jane Bush to Mr. Harry K, 
Shaw. Mr. Shaw is Hercules’ Chicago 
traffic manager. 


Harris, 


sociation of and a Borne 


Births 

A daughter, their first child, born to 
Mr. and Mrs. John Davison Rockefeller 
3d at the Presbyterian Hospital. The 
child has been named Sandra Ferry. 

Mrs. Rockefeller is the former Miss 
Blanchette Hooker, youngest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Elon Hunting- 
ton Hooker. 

A son, to Mr. and Mrs. James O’Kane, 
Laurel, Md., 5th. The 
Fred L. Brooke, is a well-known manu- 
facturers’ representative in Chicago. 

A boy, to Mr. & Mrs. Arthur Mesfeldt, 
on the 5th. Mr. Mesfeldt is with R. & H, 
Chemicals Division of du Pont, Cleveland. 


Ferry 


grandfather, 


Paint Producers Honor Beale 

Philadelphia Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Association gives dinner in honor of Ed- 
ward F. Beale, president of John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co, (National Lead sub- 
sidiary), at the Manufacturers & Bankers 
Club. 


Davison Leads Advertisers 

National Industrial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation elects R. Davison, of N. J. Zinc, 
as president, following 2 years of service 
as vice-president. 


Nationalities of Nobel Prize Winners 

Prof. Harrison Hale, U. of Arkansas, 
in recent A. C. S. division of history 
analysis, shows that since 1901 13 out 
of 29 Nobel chemistry prizes have gone 
to Germany. American chemists have 
received the last 2 awards, following 17- 
year lapse Harvard’s Theodore 
William Richards was named first Amer- 
ican winner. 


since 


University Research Compared 

The European university scientist, work- 
ing under peculiarly favorable conditions, 
is surpassing his American colleague in 
the quality and output of experimental re- 
search, according to Prof. Roger Adams 
of Illinois, and A. C. S. president. 
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Handicaps attending scientific achieve- 
ment in an American university can be 





PROF. ROGER ADAMS 


A. C. S. president touches upon a delicate 
subject. 


surmounted only by “those individuals 
who have a genuine science, 
originality, and profound ambition to suc- 
ceed in research,” declares Prof. Adams 
in contrasting careers here and in Europe. 

“The young foreign scientist has a dis- 
tinct advantage over the young American 
in his opportunity to demonstrate his abil- 
ity and to accomplish results with the 
aid of assistants; he is not hampered by 
an overload of teaching and other addi- 
tional university duties,’ Prof. Adams 


says. 


love for 


“The Gangplank” 


{Metallurgical Experts Leave for 
European “‘Confab”—Dr. Reese 
Returns from the West Coast— 
Searching for New Carnauba 
Sources—wW oods Goes to Chile— 


Dr. John F. Thompson, vice-president 
of International Nickel, sailed Oct. 9 in 
the Normandie on his way to Paris, 
where he will be chief delegate of the 
Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
America to the seventh International 
Congress of Mines, Metallurgy and 
Applied Geology and a member of the 
delegation from the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 

Other American delegates include Mil- 
lard K. Shaler, technical 
the Société Internationale Forestiére et 
Miniére du Congo; Dr. Albert Sauver, 
professor emeritus of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and John V. N. Dorr, president of 
the Dorr Co. Dr. Dorr is now abroad. 

Dr. Charles L. Reese, one time A.C. S. 
president and former du Pont director of 
research, returns 


manager of 


with his wife 
after visiting their son and daughter-in- 
law, Mr. and Mrs. Meredith D. Reese, 
in Louviers, Colo. Another Dr. 
John Reese, has returned home recently 
from a 6 weeks’ Mediterranean trip. 
Another returning traveller was Dr. S. 
Schwabacher, head of the firm bearing 


home 


son, 
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his name and an important factor in the 
mineral oil markets, who made a trip 
abroad to contact his principals. 

Headed by H. F. Johnson, Jr., presi- 
dent of S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., wax 
makers, Racine, Wis., an expedition to 
collect scientific data on industrial uses 
of tropical plants will leave for South 
America shortly. A 3 month’s trip is 
planned, and the main purpose is to dis- 
cover, if possible, new growths of the 
Carnauba palm. Expedition is being 
backed by S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

J. A. Woods, vice-president, Chilean 
Nitrate Sales, sailed Oct. 12 in the Grace 
Liner Santa Clara, for a trip in Chile and 
other South American countries. 


Fine Chemicals 


Camphor Advances — Fine 
Chemical Consumption Rises in 
October— 


The market for fine chemicals was 
quite active during the past month, but 
price changes were relatively few. Mer- 
cury advanced last month when it was 
reported that domestic production was 





Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Oct. 31 Sept. 30 
ee eC $1.00 $0.90 
Camphor, slabs, powd. ...... .56 49 
LOE ccasadscssassessecoscsaressccsre PMLOD 69.50 
Vanillin ........ 3.50 3.00 


DEPT. OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Aug.’35 July’35 Aug.’34 
Drugs and Pharma- 





ceuticals pricesb... 73.8 74.0 72.7 

Employment, Drug- 

gist’s preparationsa 96.7 95.1 98.6 

Payrolls, Druggist’s 

preparations a «os. DAG@ 92.3 89.9 
a 1923-25=100.0; b 1926=100.0. 











not in sufficient volume to take care of 
present demands. Further, it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to obtain im- 
ported and this is particularly true of the 
small buyers who purchase in smaller 
than 100 flask lots at a time. 

Camphor was strong last month regis- 
tering a 7c rise in the 30 day period. 
Bismuth metal was advanced 10c but 
competition among producers of bismuth 
salts and mercurials prevented any ad- 
vances from being made. Although no 
increase has been announced on tartars 
the situation in the Mediterranean is 
being carefully watched by both im- 
porters and consumers. The real scarc- 
ity of crude glycerine on the market 
continued. Producers are said to be 
holding what available stocks there are 
for higher prices. Vanillin quotations 
were advanced early in the month after a 
long period of unchanged quotations. 
Higher manufacturing was the 
principal reason assigned for the move. 
Special grades of alcohol are in good 
demand and the price schedule is being 
well maintained. 


costs 
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Heavy Chemicals 


October Shipments in Record 
V olume—Interest Centers in °36 
Contract Prices — Trisodium 
Phosphate Highly Competitive— 
Position of Texas Sulfur— 


October lived up to its usual reputa- 
tion of being one of the best if not the 
very best month for the consumption of 
industrial 
| chemicals. 
W ithout 
exception 


200 ~~~ oe 
PRODUCTION STOCKS, Tae REPORTED BY | 
FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS | 
| | 





| consuming 
industries 
‘| called for 
| heavier 
tonnages 
than even 
those tak- 
en in Sep- 
tember 


stocks, etc., of sul- which was 


Production, i f 
furic produced by fertilizer 
manufacturers. 


a very sat- 
isfactory 
indeed, to most heavy chemical 
producers. 


Interest 


month, 
centered last month on the 


probable ’36 contract prices, particularly 


those for alkalies. Divergence of opin- 


ion was heard but by far the majority ex- 
pect to see 735 quotations repeated with 
soda 
that 


the competitive situation on caustic would 


an outside possibility of a rise in 


ash. In most quarters it was felt 


materially improve in the next tew 
months with general business conditions 
Those who 


trend 


registering further advances. 


have been closely watching the 


in chlorine are expressirg the opinion 
that higher prices will prevail for °36. 
There has been a marked expansion in 
the consumption of chlorine for 
and sewerage treatment, 
highly competitive 
of the past.* 


water 
and the former 
condition is a thing 


T. S. P. is Sharply Reduced 

Not enteend was the sharp reduc- 
tion in trisodium phosphate. This item 
has been weak over a long period. Com- 
petition from several of the newer deter- 
gents, particularly in the laundry field, 
has had a very definite effect, while pro- 
ductive capacity has greatly in- 
Further, con- 
of disoda has been materially 


been 
creased in the past 5 years. 
sumption 
result of the decline in 
weighting operations in the textile field. 

Cyanide prices have been repeated; the 
base arsenical prices 


lowered as a 


are unchanged, but 
a slight revision has been made in the 
Bichromate 
unannounced and 
midway through 


Icl_ quotations. 
still 
until November. 
possibilities here are uncertain. 


prices are 
may not appear 


The 


Produc- 
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Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Oct. 31 Sept. 30 
Acid naphthenic, 100-120 .. $0.07 $0.05 
Sludges .06 .04 
~——o oxide oe 1214 
Needl 12% 11% 
eae 85 & 5 15.50 14.50 
Nickel salt, single, double’  .13 12% 
Carbonate .36 I 
Sodium antimoniate .1334 1234 
Sodium stannate 33% 32% 
Tin crystals , 38% 37% 
Tetrachloride .26 251% 
DECLINED 
Antimony, metal $0.1514 $0.16 
Trisodium phosphate: 
Bags 2.10 2.50 
Bbls. 2.30 2.70 


DEPT. OF LABOR STATISTICS 
Aug.’35 July’35 Aug.’34 


Employment a 107.7 109.0 110.9 
Payrolls a 103.3 101.6 96.5 
Prices b 84.3 84.6 79.2 


DATA FOR PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Aug.’35 July’35 Aug.’34 
Explosives: 


Employment a 86.5 86.1 90.5 

Payrolls a 76.9 70.0 72.9 
Soap: 

Employment a 97.7 99.3 98.6 

Payrolls a 93.6 94.4 86.1 

Sept. °35 Aug. °35 

Exports $1,860,000 $1,675,000 
Imports 1,292,000 1,254,000 
Crude sulfur, exports 620,000 567,000 
Industrial Chemical 

Specialties, exports 1,069,000 1,162,000 





a 1923-25=100.0; b 1926=—100.0. 











tion costs have gone up and present price 
still reflecting the bitter 
battle of a few 


levels are price 


years past. 


Trend is Likely Upward 

The trade generally anticipates this fall 
higher prices for many industrial chemi- 
cals for 736. 
in such 
taxes 


Despite current increases 
items as fuel, raw materials, 
the industrial 
chemical producers were protected for a 
long period at least on fuel and raw 
material prices. In many instances, per- 
haps in nearly all instances, these favor- 
able prices are at an end, and chemical 
producers will not postpone the inevitable 
for a whole or even a half a year longer— 
the usual length of most contracts today. 
Of course, 


and wages, most of 


in the case of some products 
where the competitive situation is particu- 
larly acute, as in phosphates for example, 
the chance of an increase is certainly less 
likely than in possibly chlorine, to use 
another product as a concrete example, 
where conditions are relatively stable. 
The war scare, unless it is speedily 
terminated, will have its effect on chemi- 
cal prices. Certainly on 
that are imported the 
further Not 
base costs be higher but 


materials 
outlook is for 
will the 

Suez is 


Taw 


alone 
if the 
closed shipping costs and insurance rates 
will No authoritative information 
is available as to what the viewpoint of 
the Administration will be on exports of 
chemicals, whether there will be a com- 


increases. 


soar. 


Chemical Industries 


plete embargo, or none at all, or only on 


specific items. This part of the picture 


is too uncertain to even hazard a guess. 


Metal Prices are Higher 
Most of the 
last month were the 


price changes recorded 
result of generally 
higher prices for the basic metals. Tin 
prices had a very bad relapse in London 
early in the month when 
heard of further 


tin quotas. 


rumors were 
increases being made in 
The weakness lasted but mo- 
mentarily and quotations at the close of 
the month were around the 52c 
The International Tin 
finally raise production another 
10%, the rise to July 

Spot stocks of tin in London, it was sud- 
denly 


mark. 
Committee did 
quotas 
to be retroactive 


discovered, 
and 
that the Committee 


were at a very low 


point, severe criticism was voiced 
had not acted earlier 


to correct the situation. 


Chemical Consumption in New England 
A recent survey of chemical consump- 


tion in the New England 
the fact that this year’s sales are up 20% 


states reveals 


over the same period a year ago, and 
that all major consuming industries, 
leather, textile, paper and rubber are 


busier than they were in ’34. 
of sulfuric the rise in 


In the case 
consumption is 
said to be as much as 40 to 50%. 


Where Texas Stands in Sulfur 
Position of Texas in world sulfur 
explained by L. Mims, vice-president of 
the Freeport Sulphur, in a_ statement 
made for the purpose of correcting some 
of the 


Was 


assertions in regard to the indus- 
try by members of the legislature who are 
seeking to increase the production tax on 
the product to $2.25 per ton, 


pe.2 from 75c. 


“Statement is frequently made that 
Texas produces 90% or 99% of the 
world’s supply, and that Texas reserves 
are the largest in the world. 

“The true facts are that Texas fur- 


nishes less than 20% of the 
quirements, 


world’s re- 
only about 50% of the re- 
quirements of the U. S., Texas re- 


part of the 


and 


serves are only a_ small 


world’s total. 
“Only 35% of the world’s requirement 
is supplied by 


brimstone, or elemental 


sulfur, which is produced in Texas, 
Louisiana, California, Utah, Japan, Italy, 
Norway, Russia, Sweden, Chile and 


Spain. Remaining 65% is supplied from 
pyrites, an ore 


sulfur, 


containing about 50% of 
and from waste smelter gases. 
“An increasing use of other than brim- 
stone sources for sulfur is further shown 
by the fact that exports of 
the U. S. 
total of 


sulfur from 
have declined steadily 


855,183 long 


from a 
tons in ’29 to ap- 


* Alkali prices were announced on Nov. 7, 
the 1935 schedule being repeated for 1936. 
Chlorine will be $3.00 per ton higher Aqua 


ammonia prices will be repeated. 
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proximately 175,000 tons for the Ist half 
of ’35. This loss of exports has been 
brought about through the stimulation of 
production in foreign countries, by the 
payments of bounties, bonuses and by 
tariff restrictions. 

“Activity of foreign countries in de- 
veloping sources of sulfur supplies is 
illustrated by the fact that Japan, for 
the Ist time in 20 years, is again selling 
refined sulfur on the Pacific Coast.” 


A British Alkali Plant in Brazil? 


I. C, I. Ltd., London, sends 2 technical 
representatives to Brazil to study possi- 
alkali that 


bilities of production in 


country. 


New Feldspar Producer 
North Carolina Feldspar, new organi- 
zation headed by W. F. 
North State 
production in Erwin, Tenn., having com- 


Deneen, former 
head of Feldspar, begins 


pleted installation of new equipment. 


Washington 


{F. T. C. Devotes a Lot of Time 
to Chemical Specialty Makers and 
Last Month, Specially Cleaning 
Fluid Producers— 


Federal Trade Commission suddenly 
trained its guns on a number of chemical 
specialty manufacturers last month, with 
the producers of cleaning fluids receiving 
attention. In most cases, the 
that “no resulted, 
and that the product was perfectly safe 
for delicate fabrics, were challenged. 
The 
plaint against D. Blum & Co., Inc., of 


special 


broad claims rings” 


Commission has issued a com- 


N. Y. City, charging unfair methods of 
competition. alleged to 
have advertised that its “O,. K. Chemical 


Respondent is 


Dry Cleaning Fluid” will have no injuri- 
ous effect on the most delicate materials, 
and that it is a stain remover particularly 
prepared to meet the requirements of 
wholesale manufacturers of women’s wear 
and department stores. Company’s “Ever 
Blum Cleaning Fluid” was advertised by 
the phrase “Leaves No Rings.” Accord- 
ing to the complaint, use of the respond- 
ent’s products on certain fabrics will have 
an injurious effect and will leave rings or 
spots. 

Untair competition in the sale of clean- 
ing fluids is alleged in 3 Commission 
complaints issued against companies hav- 
ing headquarters in Newark and Jersey 
City, N.. J.,and N. Y. City. 

Pyrene Manufacturing is charged with 
making representations having a_ ten- 
dency to deceive the public into believing 
that its cleaner removed grease spots and 
other spots without injury to fabric or 
color when, in fact, according to the com- 


plaint, the use of the product on fabrics 
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dyed with certain dyes, such as non-fast 
dyes, impaired and affected the colors of 
these fabrics by causing them to bleed or 
to run. 

Pyrene Manufacturing officials will op- 
pose the order of the F. T. C. to cease 
manufacturing a cleaning fluid. At the 
offices of the company it was said, ac- 
cording to press reports, it has not manu- 
factured the cleaning fluid in 7 or 8 years, 
having sold the equipment used in the 
manufacture of it. Since then the com- 
pany sold some stock on hand to large 
cleaning plants which inquired for it. 

Company refused to accept the desist 
order of the commission when it was 
served because it covered all products 
manufactured by Pyrene. Company asked 
the commission to change the order to 
apply to the cleaning fluid alone, but it 
refused. 

Complaint against X Laboratories, Inc., 
of N. Y. City and Cambridge, Mass., 
alleged unfair competition in the sale and 
representation of “X Dry 
Cleaner” as “non-injurious to any fabric 
or “color” when, in fact, the use of the 
product on fabrics 


Odorless 


certain 
kinds of dyes will harm the colors by 
causing them to bleed or run, according 
to the complaint. 


containing 


Westphalia Manufacturing and Poly 
Chemical Laboratories, Inc., both of 


Jersey City, are charged in a single com- 
plaint with advertising that a cleaning 
fluid, “Rid-O-Spot,” leaves no rings and 
removes all grease spots instantly without 
injury to the most delicate fabric or color, 
when, in fact, according to the complaint, 
the use of this fluid on certain fabrics 
leaves a ring or spot and injures the 
fabric. 

Another complaint alleges that Radiator 
Specialty Co., of Charlotte, N. C., adver- 
tised a cleaning fluid called “Perfo” as 
safe to use on the most delicate fabrics, 
asserting that it would absorb spots and 
leave no rings. The complaint points out 
that in fact the use of the product on 
certain fabrics does harm and affects their 
colors by causing them to bleed or run, 
and under certain conditions does result 
in the appearance of a spot or ring. 


The Enequist Name 


Enequist Chemical, Brooklyn distrib- 
utor, agrees to forego use of its slogan, 
“Enequist Chemicals Since 1904,” imply- 
ing that the company has been in business 
selling Enequist chemicals since 1904 or 
that it is 


Seldner & Enequist, Inc., of 


with 
Brooklyn, 


associated or connected 
or that it has been engaged in such busi- 
ness for a length of time in excess of 
what is actually the fact. 

Seldner & Enequist, Inc., was incorpo- 


rated in ’17 to carry on the business 
theretofore conducted since about ’02 
under the name Seldner & Enequist. 


Enequist Chemical, according to the stipu- 
lation, is in no way associated with Seld- 
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ner & Enequist, Inc., and was organized 
on or about August, ’30. 


Ordered to Stop Imitating 

Unfair competition through imitation 
of the packages, labels, brand names or 
advertising of a competitor is prohibited 
by the Commission in an order to cease 
and desist issued against Vincent Mag- 
giore, of Canton, Ohio, trading as Amo- 
Line Co. 

Maggiore is directed to cease imitating 
the packages, labels and brand names of 
the Climalene Co. of Canton, and from 
use, in connection with the sale and ad- 
vertising of a cleanser and water soitener, 
of the name “Amo-Line.” 

Maggiore is also ordered to cease and 
desist from marketing a cleanser and 
water softener in packages or containers 
deceptively similar in color or design to 
the packages of any competitor, 


Condemns Wax Descriptions 
Schieffelin & Co., Inc., N. Y. City, has 
entered into a stipulation to discontinue 
unfair advertising of its 
paste and furniture cream. Among as- 
sertions previously made in advertising 
but now to be abandoned are the fol- 
lowing: That Vernax No Rub Floor 
Wax nourishes wood with new life, and 
that there are such things as “life giving 
oils for a wooden surface,” “putting life 
back into wood,” and “feeding the skin of 
the wood with life-giving oils and wax.” 
According to scientific opinion obtained 
by the Commission, the products adver- 
tised do not differ substantially from 
many other preparations offered for simi- 


floor waxes, 


lar purposes and do not “nourish or feed 
the wood” or “endow it with new life.” 


Some Work Required 

Unethical advertising practices in the 
sale of a cleansing compound ‘Foamol” 
will be discontinued by A. F. Walke, of 
Cincinnati, trading as Keelow Labora- 
tories. Under stipulation Walke agrees 
to stop asserting that Foamol will “clean 
without work” and that “any and all 
will disappear instantly” 
Foamol is used. 


soils when 


Now Ready for Rayon 

Word also comes from Washington 
that the Commission will resume hearings 
on Nov. 19 at N. Y. City on the citation 
of 10 domestic rayon manufacturers for 
alleged price fixing and monopolistic 
practices. Date was set for the rayon 
quiz following completion of the exami- 
nation of the books of the 
companies. 


various 


Plastic Research 

A new section for plastic research has 
just the National 
Standards of the 


been established by 
Commerce 
Dept., largely as a result of the increased 


use of plastic materials by various Govy- 


Bureau of 


ernment departments, and the growing 
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volume of requests for information con- 
cerning these products. World plastic 
production has increased very rapidly in 
recent years, particularly in the U. S. 
Over 55,000,000 Ibs. of coal tar plastics 
were produced in the U. S. during ’34, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, 
compared with only 1,500,000 Ibs. in ’21. 
In addition, a total of 17,000,000 Ibs. of 
non-coal-tar 
34, 
rods and tubes. 


plastics were produced in 


bulk of which consisted of sheets, 


Chemical Specialties 


{Insecticide and Disinfectant 
Makers Will Meet in N. Y. Dec. 9 
—Use of Cube Root is Expand- 
ing Rapidly—U. S. Exports of 
Specialties are Increasing— 

The annual convention of the 
National Association of Insecticide & Dis- 
infectant Manufacturers will be held 
Dec. 9 and 10 at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
N. Y. City. General convention will be 
preceded by the regular annual meeting 


22nd 


of the Board of Governors of the asso- 


ciation on Dec. 8. 
Annual meeting of manufacturers of 
insecticides and disinfectants this year 


will be confined to a “10 hour” session 
inaugurated by Charles P. McCormick of 
McCormick & Co., Baltimore, president 
of the association. Business sessions will 
comprise 5 hours on each of 2 days, leav- 
ing balance of the time free for special 
conferences and _ other This 
short-session type of meeting met with 
unusual success at the last meeting of 
this which held at 
Edgewater Beach, Chicago. 


activities. 


association was the 


General convention arrangements are in 


charge of John Powell of John Powell 
& Co., treasurer of the association. Pro- 


gram W. 
Entertainment 
Dor- 


committee is headed by H. 
Hamilton, White Tar Co. 
Committee is headed by Grant A. 
land of the MacNair-Dorland Co. Special 
sessions of the disinfectant membership 
will be presided over by W. B. Eddy, of 
Rochester Germicide, and special sessions 
of the insecticide membership by W. G. 
Griesemer of Black Flag. 

Topics to be discussed at the annual 
meeting this year will comprise both tech- 
nical and commercial subjects. A special 
report covering a general specification for 
liquid household insecticides, will be sub- 
mitted by Dr. R. C. White of Philadelphia. 


A Study of Cube Root 

Cube root, long used by South Amer- 
ican Indians as a fish poison, is now 
enjoying a very active demand in the 
U. S. and other countries where it has 
been found very effective as an insecticide. 
Bulk of commercial cube root is obtained 
in the region of Iquitos, Peru, which is 
located about 2,400 miles up the Amazon 
River. In order to the trans- 


planting of cube in foreign lands where 


prevent 
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it might become competitive with the 
product the Government has 
prohibited the exportation of anything but 
the completely dried root. 


Peruvian 


Cube root is 
also produced in Ecuador according to 
advices from Guayaquil. 
but 


So far exports 


have been small are said to be 


increasing. 


Analyzing Our Exports 

U. S. foreign trade in household and 
agricultural insecticides and raw mate- 
rials for the production of such products 
has increased considerably since the be- 
ginning of the current year. Imports of 
pyrethrum, largely from Japan, amounted 
to more than 6,000,000 Ibs. during the Ist 
8 months of the year, compared with 
4,683,000 for the corresponding period of 
34. While there are no statistics avail- 
able covering importations of cube root it 
is known that receipts of this insecticide 
have also increased. Statistics show that 
U. S. exports of household and agricul- 
tural insecticides, disinfectants, and sim- 
ilar products reached 13,377,000 Ibs. 
valued at $1,783,700 during the Ist 8 
months of the current year. 


*“Zerone” Newspaper Campaign 
Du Pont’s 


“Zerone” anti-freeze is scheduled in 450 


advertising campaign for 
newspapers, covering 400 possible mar- 
kets. News will with 
weather bureau cold weather predictions. 
Batten, 
N. Y. City, known intimately in adver- 
BBDO, 


releases coincide 


Jarton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 


tising circles as handles the 


account, 


{{Benzol Advanced 3c — Higher 
Refined Naphthalene Prices 
Likely as the Crude Goes Higher 
—Better Demand for All Coal 
Tar Chemicals— 


Coal Tar 


the 2nd 


Such action was not 


Benzol was advanced 3c in 


week of October. 
entirely unexpected for stocks have been 
relatively scarce for several weeks back. 
Shortage abroad was held responsible for 
a 5c increase in crude naphthalene. Re- 
duction in pyrocatechin was due to in- 
crease in demand, and a consequent ex- 
pansion of manufacturing facilities. 
Shortage in spot stocks of benzol, 
xylol, toluol, and solvent naphtha contin- 
ued to be an outstanding feature of the 
markets. With both the 


motive and rubber centers again advanc- 


coal tar auto- 
ing production schedules, spot buyers ex- 
perienced difficulty in obtaining adequate 
supplies. While the tooling up process 
for 36 models in the Detroit area has not 
been accomplished as quickly as lst ex- 
pected, October production is estimated 
at between 150,000 and 175,000 units, and 
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Chipman Elected Chairman 

R, N. Chipman, of Chipman Chemical, 
is newly elected Agricultural Insecticide 
& Fungicide Association chairman, serv- 
ing with L. S. Hetchner, president, and 
Miss J. C. Heitzman, secretary. 


New Germicide Producer 
Co: 
lished germicide producer, locates at 540 
S. Front. st., Ohio. J. W. 
Keller is in new 


Keller Products recently estab- 
Columbus, 
charge of company 
which recently bought a license to pro- 
duce and sell DAG 


Products, Buffalo, N. Y. 


from Germicide 


Johnson’s Wax on the Air 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Johnson Wax 
producer, is on the air 3 times a week 
over Canadian and U. S. hook-ups. Ad- 
dition of 20 stations to its original N.B.C, 
musical show hook-up took effect Sept. 2. 


New Printers Compound 
100% 
Ce rp., 


“Printers Gunk Compound,” a 
wax solvent product of Curran 
Somerville, Mass., is said to remove wax, 
tar, and oil from lacquered and painted 


surfaces before refinishing. 


Grady to Make Hull Polish 
Grady Manufacturing, Long Island City, 
Hull 
powdered metal polish under patents of 
Foster D. Snell, Inc. 


has been licensed to manutacture 
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Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Oct. 31 Sept. 30 
Benzol $0.18 $0.15 
Naphthalene, crude 2.00 1.95 
DECLINED 
Pyrocatechin, C. P. $2.40 $2.75 
Sept. °35 Aug. '35 
Exports $845,000 $1,240,000 
Imports 1,405,000 1,057,000 











production figures of between 750,000 and 
900,000 are now mentioned as the possible 


total for the final quarter whereas 30 
days earlier the figures quoted were 
650,000 to 700,000 units. September’s 


total of only 57,860 (Automobile Manu- 
facturers’ Association's figure) 
total, 
September, °34 figure of 


was 68% 
and 50% below 
116,649. Pro- 
duction for the Ist 9 months of this year 
is reported at 2,029,428 units, 


below August's 


as against 
1,758,598 in the same period of last year. 

Reports from Detroit indicate that auto 
makers are planning on a rate of about 
350,000 until 
Quite naturally the feverish activity at 


units per month Spring. 


this time of the year is the direct result 
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of the pushing ahead of the annual pre- 
new models at N. Y. 


The industry is at the most hope- 


miere showing of 
City. 
ful pitch in 5-6 years and the optimism 
appears to be well founded on realities. 
The 
gain of 20 to 30% over 735, or a 4,500,000 
to 5,000,000 car year in ’36. 


most conservative estimators see a 


tar chemicals 
was decidedly good last month. Inter- 
mediates moved out in much larger vol- 


Demand for other coal 


ume; dye production was speeded up to 
take care of the decided improvement in 
the textile and tanning fields. The pres- 
ent rise in steel and coking operations is 
not likely to cause any surplus of coal 
tar chemicals, 


Coke Production Increases 
Coke production continued its upward 
trend in September. Daily rate of pro- 


duction from byproduct and_ beehive 


plants, amounting to 96,753 tons, was 
5.5% greater than the August rate of 
91,678 29.5% rate 


Ac- 
9-month 


tons, and above the 


prevailing in September a year ago. 
over the 


cumulations of coke 


end of 


show an increase of 3.2% 


period of °35 to the September 
over the corre- 
sponding period of 7°34, 

Output of byproduct coke for the 30 
days of September totaled 2,836,230 tons, 


a daily average of 94,541 tons. Com- 
pared with August, September rate rose 
5.5%. Expanding blast furnace opera- 


tions spurred production of coke at fur- 
nace plants, resulting in an increase of 
6.3% per working day, while at merchant 
plants the increase amounted to 3.9%. 

Production of coke 
month rose from 2,078 tons per day in 
Avgust to 2,212 tons in September, a gain 
of 6.4%. 

Stocks of coke at byproduct plants at 


beehive for the 


the close of September were 1.9% less 
Bulk 
of the decrease occurred at furnace plants. 


than at the beginning of the month. 


Present reserves are 10.0% above the 


same period of 34. 


Coal Tar Production Statistics 

Benzol was recovered in September to 
the amount of 6,779,000 gals., as com- 
pared with 6,668,000 in August and 4,- 
560,000 in September last year. Total 
for the lst 9 months amounted to 55,- 
996,000 gals., as compared with 52,557,000 
in the same period a year ago. Light oil 
recovery was estimated at 11,840,096 gals., 
as compared with 11,598,664 in August 
9,144,912 in September last 
Total for the lst 9 months amounted to 
103,660,508 gals., as compared with 100,- 
859,935 


and year. 


in the same period last year. 
Tar yield amounted to 37,643,332 gals. in 
September, as against 36,847,139 in Au- 
and 29,074,513 in September last 
Total for the 9 months was 329,- 
320,- 
Ammonium 
its equivalent, was recovered 


gust 
vear. 
565,746 gals., as compared with 
665,035 in the same time 1934. 
sulfate, or 
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in September to the extent of 44,738 tons, 
as compared with 43,471 tons in August 
and 32,900 tons in September last year. 
Total for the 1st 9 months was 381,873 
tons, as against 365,600 tons in the like 
period of 734. 


Will Publish Dye Imports 

Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce, cooperating with the Tariff Com- 
mission, will resume publication of dye 
imports list, discontinued suddenly last 
April. Hope is extended for publication 
of statistics covering lst 6 months of 
this year, 


Solvents 


{| Hydrogenated Naphthas are Re- 
duced—Competition Forces a le 
Reduction in Butyl Alcohol and 
Butyl Acetate — Empire Distill- 
ing’s New Planit— 


A substantial cut was made in existing 
quotations for hydrogenated naphthas last 
month. This was the 2nd reduction since 
these types were placed on the market a 
little 





over a year ago. Increased uses 
Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Oct. 31 Sept. 30 
None. 
DECLINED 
Alcohol, butyl, tks. $0.11 $0.12 
rs. : 12 13 
Butyl Acetate, tks. eH Fp Ir 4 
Drs. ; 12 oid 
Hydrogenated Naphthas: 
No. 1 : A 17% 
No. 2 .18 .221%4 
No. 3 «8S 17% 
No. 4 18 .2213 


DEPT. OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Aug.’35 July’35 Aug.’34 
Petroleum Refining: 


Employment a 112.3 111.2 113.4 
Payrolls a 103.0 100.5 97.2 
Sept. ’35 Aug. ’35 
Petroleum & Products: 
Exports $23,119,000 $21,984,000 
Imports 4,006,000 3,720,000 





a 1923-25—100.0. 











and additions to productive capacity were 
responsible for the latest downward price 
revision. Scale paraffin waxes are firmer, 
and several factors in the East report 
that no material is currently available. 
So far the scale and semi-refined waxes 
are the only ones to have published price 
but the completely 
grades are exceedingly firm. 

As was the 


advances, refined 


case in September, all 
efforts in October to stabilize mid-conti- 
nent petroleum solvents quotations at the 
higher figures announced 60 to 90 days 
ago by several producers again failed. 

Crude petroleum prices firmed up con- 
siderably last month, particularly in the 
California field. There is a good deal 
of apprehension that they will hold, how- 
ever, in the face of greater production 
figures, 
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Blame Synthetic Finishes 
Butyl alcohol and butyl acetate were 
reduced lc a Ib. last month. Butyl alcohol 
has been fairly competitive for 2 reasons— 
increased competition between the fermen- 
tation product and material synthetically 
produced and also the loss in lacquer con- 
sumption in the automotive field, dve to 
the substantial change by several car pro- 

ducers to the synthetic resin finishes. 
Consumption generally of all solvents 
picked up noticeably in October. Car 
production in October was reported at 
around 175,000 units, and November pro- 
duction is estimated as likely to run close 
to 225,000 units. Tire centers are busy 
too. Dry cleaning solvents were enjoy- 
ing the usual seasonal improvement in 

demand with the price structure firm. 


Tire Stocks Higher 

Stocks of tires in the hands of manu- 
facturers and all distributors on Oct. 1 
were approximately 15,000,000 casings or 
about 500,000 higher than a year ago, 
according to inventory figure 
and facts on dealer stocks as compiled 
by the Dept. of Commerce in its semi- 
annual dealer stock census. 

Federal survey estimates that total dis- 
tributors’ stocks Oct. 1 were 6,969,000 


casings. 


industry 


Latest available industry figures 
indicate that manufacturers’ stocks on that 
date were slightly in excess of 8,000,000 
casings. While the industry’s inventory 
position is slightly higher than a year 
ago, stocks are not considered unwieldy, 
leading manufacturers state. 


Empire Purchases Plant 

Purchase of Syrup Products’ distilling 
plant, a subsidiary of Spreckles Sugar, by 
Empire Distilling for $115,000 was an- 
nounced last month by Philip Elliot, ad- 
vertising manager for the latter firm. 

Plant, located on the Hudson at 
Yonkers, has a fermenting capacity of 
490,000 gals., a molasses tank of 22,500 
gals. and a whole series of stills and other 
tanks, 

Empire $2,000,000 
plant lightning last 
spring, plans to increase the capacity of 
the Hudson River plant to 6,000,000 gals. 
a year. 

Plans are also under way for an ad- 


Distilling, whose 


was destroyed by 


vertising campaign to increase its solvent 
division. 


Corporation is headed by W. Kirk 
Sullivan. Other officers are Fred L. 
Mills, vice-president, and Hayden R. 


Mills, secretary and treasurer. 


A Useful Solvent Book 
Solvent makers and users will find the 
new volume by Dr. Eric Schwarz ex- 
tremely valuable. It is published in 
German by: Allgemeine Industrie Verlag 
G. m. b. H. Berlin Lichterfelde Komman- 
danten strasse 15, Germany. 
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Defining ‘“‘Non-Industrial” Uses 


The Industrial Alcohol Institute, 
through James P. McGovern, general 
counsel, has offered the following sug- 
gested definition of the term “for non- 


industrial use’ for use in the Federal 


Alcohol Administration Act: 


1. For scientific, chemical, mechanical, indus- 
trial, medicinal and culinary purposes; 

2. For use by the U. S. or any governmental 
agency thereof, the several states and 
territories or any municipal subdivision 
thereof, the District of Columbia, any 
scientific university or college of learning, 
any laboratory engaged exclusively in 
scientific research, any hospital, or sani- 
tarium or other users now or hereafter 
permitted to obtain ethyl alcohol tax free 
as provided by the Acts of Congress and 
regulations promulgated thereunder; 

3. For the manufacture of denatured alcohol 
produced and used as provided by the 
Acts of Congress and regulations promul- 
gated thereunder; 

4. For the manufacture of patented, patent, 
proprietary, medicinal (including prescr p 
tions compounded by retail druggists), 
pharmaceutical, antiseptic, toilet, scientific, 
chemical, mechanical and industrial pro1- 
ucts, flavoring extracts, syrups and other 
preparations, which are unfit for beverage 
purposes.”’ 


Aid for Wood Distillation? 
Federal Forestry Division officials are 
said to be considering using Keery Chem- 
ical’s Cadosia, N. Y., wood alcohol and 
acetate plant as a source for wood acetate, 
according to local 


newspaper reports. 


Zapon Sues A. S. R. Corp. 

A suit for damages of $24,410.65 has 
just been reported, with the Zapon Co. 
suing the American Solvent 
Corp., seeking to obtain the amount of 
the judgment obtained by National Car- 
bon against the Richards Co., a Zapon 
subsidiary. It is alleged that the Solvent 
Recovery Co. in its contract agreed to 


Recovery 


protect the Richards Co, in case of a suit 
for damages. 
Tyler in Publicity Work 
Chaplin Tyler has been appointed an 
assistant director of du Pont’s Publicity 





CHAPLIN TYLER 
Will help direct duPont publicity. 


Dept. Since ’27, Mr. Tyler has been 
with the Ammonia Department as chem- 
ist, research svpervisor, and sales devel- 
opment manager. Before joining the du 
Pont Co., Mr. Tyler was assistant editor 
of “Chem. & Met.,” associate in journal- 
ism at Columbia University, and research 
associate in applied chemistry, M. I. T. 


’ 
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Textile and Tanning Chemicals 


{Consumption of Textile and 
Tanning Chemicals at Satis fac- 
tory Levels — Sulfonated Oils 


Advanced Vc— Merck’s New 
Industrial Products— 
Both the textile and tanning fields 


maintained heavy production schedules in 
October 
with the 
result that 
the call 
for the 
general 





line of in- 
dustrial 
chemicals 
consumed 
fields was highly satisfactory. 
Nevertheless, there is still a decided ten- 


eer 

oot 
10" 
e 


Trend in shoe production. 


in both 


dency on the part of buyers to restrict 
purchasing largely to immediate needs 
and to forego to a large extent any pos- 
sible advantages of long-term contracts. 
To further complicate this condition, im- 
porters of many products are loathe to 
make commitments with the foreign situ- 
ation as muddled as it is. 

September shoe production _ totalled 
33,149,780 pairs, as compared with 36,- 
508,216 in August, a decline of 9.2%, but 
a more favorable picture is gleaned from 
a comparison of the 28,183,793 pairs pro- 
duced in September of a year ago, a gain 
of 17.6%. Total production for the Ist 
9 months of ’35 is reported by the Bureau 
of the Census at 285,354,486, as against 
281,358,546 in the same period of “34, a 
1.4%. 

month for the 


net gain of Tanners gathered at 


Chicago last Tanners’ 
Council meeting were generally optimistic 
on the outlook for next year, despite the 
uncertainty of the government hides still 
market. Hide 
chasing was in greater volume last month 


hanging over the pur- 


than in September. Preliminary reports 
from the shoe manufacturing centers indi- 
cate a gain in shoe production in October 
over the September figures. 


Price Changes are Few in October 
Producers of sulfonated oils finally ad- 
vanced quotations %c last month, an in- 
crease that has long been fully warranted 
by the rise in the oils markets but which 
was difficult to bring about due to the 
severe competition among the sulfonated 
Valonia 


beards and cups quotations were “upped” 


oil! manufacturers themselves. 
last month when it became more apparent 
that local stocks were low. A number of 
tanstuffs’ 
strictly nominal at the moment. 


other natural quotations are 
Tin salts 
were higher at the close of the month 
due to the net gain in the price of the 
metal. Based on the 


meta! content the 


tetrachloride price is below what it should 
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Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Oct. 31 Sept. 30 
Valonia beards $50.00 $43.00 
Cups 33.00 27.50 
Tin crystals .38'4 3714 








normally be, but this condition is attrib- 
uted to several causes, among which are 
the decided decline in weighting opera- 
tions, the entrance of additional produc- 
ers into the field, and the installation of 
producing units in consuming dye houses 
where scrap metal can be used. 

Ege products are firm with supplies 
Much 
of the buying is attributed to seasonal 


abroad said to be at a low point. 


prussiate 
Pro- 


ducers report that current shipments are 


purchasing. Bichromate and 


prices remain unannounced as yet. 
in very heavy volume. Users of starch 
and other corn derivatives were interested 
in the announcement of a 
figure set by the AAA. 
The corn crop, estimated at 2,213,000,000 
Oct. 1, is a little 
1% above prospects of a month ago, and 


45c a bu. 


bus. as of more than 


is far above last year’s exceedingly short 
crop of 1,377,000,000 bus., but it is about 
14% below average production during the 


’28 to ’32 period. 


2 Year Cycle Justified 
The textile industry is apparently set 
to finish the vear in a veritable “blaze of 
glory,” fulfilling the prophecies voiced at 
this time a year ago that according to the 
theory of the “Two Year Cycle” in tex- 
tiles the industry should enjoy an excep- 
For the Ist part 


of the year the gains failed to materialize 


tionally fine year in °35. 


but led by rayon the recovery has been 
rapid in the last few months. 
Among the high-lights of the present 


upturn are the establishment of an all- 


time record by rayon shipments in Sep- 
tember; an increase in wool consumption 


in August to the highest level for any 
1923 


since 1918, a 28% gain in silk and rayon 


month since and for any August 


goods production for the last full week 


in September and a 51% rise in  ship- 


ments for that period. 


Merck Has Baumheier Rights 

Merck & Co. has acquired from Baum- 
Chemical the 
manufacture and 


heier sole rights for the 
sale in the U. S. of a 
number of dye products, and waterproof 
and spotproof processes, for use in the 
textile and allied industries. 

Included among these products which 
Merck manui‘acture in its Philadel- 
phia plant is the product 
“Trocklin,” and 
spotproof one-bath process, and producing 
permanent waterproof qualities in textiles. 


will 
well-known 


used as a_ waterproof 
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Other products are a soap substitute, un- 
affected by hard water and used in the 
process of dyeing textiles; oils for soften- 
ing textiles and as assistants in dyeing; a 
dye penetrator for all types of fabrics; fat 
solvents; common finishing materials; a 
mildew preventive; and delusterizing ma- 
terials for rayon products. 

These products were developed in the 
Baumheier research laboratories, located 
in Saxony The 


Baumheier Co. has for many years spe- 


and Czechoslovakia. 


cialized in the manufacture of chemicals 
for the textile industry and its products 
and processes are and used 
by leading concerns in all parts of the 
world. 


recognized 


Dr. A. Mothwurf, president and treas- 
urer, and H. F. Marthaus, vice-president 
and secretary of the 
Co., will 


3aumheier Chemical 
continue to direct the 
Baumheier interests in this country. 
Manufacture of Trocklin and the other 
products mentioned is already under way 
by Merck & Co., Inc., and these products 
will 


other 


available through the 


Merck organization. 


hereafter be 


Tanning Chemists Report 
Dr. Fred O’Flakerty’s talk on 


formance of the Tanners’ Research 


per- 
Lab- 
oratory given at the recent Tanners’ 
Council Meeting during which he stated 
government’s cooperation was enlisted in 
research work, was considered excellent. 
He reported that 90 tanners took advant- 
age of presenting their problems to the 
Laboratory that 


advantage of the re- 


and expressed a wish 
take 


search facilities. 


more tanners 


N. Y. Textile Chemists Meet 

N. Y. Section, American Association of 
Textile Chemists & Colorists, holds Ist 
meeting of the new Paterson, 
N. J., where Dwight L. Johnson, P. & G. 
textile 


season at 


research department, spoke on 
“Possible Causes of Troubles in Process- 
ing Heavy Weight Silk & Rayon Fab- 
rics.” Following Mr. Johnson's paper, 
Chairman Freedman showed colored mo- 
tion pictures of the Annual Outing of last 


June. 


With the Textile Chemical 
Suppliers 

Joe H. Zens, former president of the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers, will represent Quaker City 
Chemical in Chicago and Milwaukee. 

Montrose Newark, N. J., 
Consolidated Color & 
Chemical’s plant, Lister ave. & Brown st., 
Newark. 


Chemical, 
leases section of 


Space includes warehousing 


facilities. 


New Tanner to Start 
Newly organized Muskegon 
purchases 


Tannning 


former Loescher tannery on 


Lake Michigan shore line. Remodeling 
and installation of new boilers and paddle 


vats will begin next month. 
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Paints, Lacquers and Varnish 


{Outlook in the Paint Industry 
is Bright—Casein Prices Go Still 
Higher — Residential Building 
Figures — Lacquer Sales in the 
Last Quarter— 


Movement of raw paint materials 
into consuming channels was at satis- 
factory 


GALES REPORTED BY 579 MANUFACTURERS 


seasonal 
last 
month. 
Purchas- 


levels 


ing of raw 
materials 
for lacquer 
production 
showed 


e 
oc 
NOV. ¢ 
DEC 


definite 
improve- 
ment over 
both August and September. 

Price 


Trend in paint, varnish and 
lacquer sales. 


changes were relatively few, 
casein worked higher in 3 separate ad- 
vances. According to the trade, there is 
strong possibility of a repetition of the 
high prices of last At present 
levels Argentine material is again able to 
compete. 


winter. 


Butyl alcohol and butyl acetate 
are off lc. Consumption of both has 
been definitely affected by the switch by 
some of the large automobile producers 
from lacquer to the 
finishes. 


newer synthetic 

A wholesale readjustment of varnish 
gum prices upward was made last month. 
These changes together with the rise in 
shellac can be definitely traced to the 
war and the 
with the Suez Canal situation. 


Italian-Ethiopian link-up 
Further, 
quotations on Italian pumice have been 
withdrawn, and while no advance has as 
yet been made in Italian sienna by local 
suppliers the trade is uneasy as to future 
supplies. 

September paint, varnish and lacquer 
sales, as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census on data from 579 establishments 
totalled $28,435,629 compared with $28,- 
698,921 in August and $21,714,509 in Sep- 
tember of a year ago. The total for the 
Ist 9 months is $257,100,650 as against 
but $216,746,862 in the corresponding 
period of °34 and with but $169,938,320 
in the Ist 9 months of ’33. 

August Paint Exports 

Value of paints, pigments, and varnishes 
exported in August totalled $1,286,000, 
little from the corre- 
sponding month of last year when exports 
of such products were valued at $1,263,- 
750. Shipments of 


showing change 


chemical pigment 
reached $618,300, a slight decline from the 
same month of last year when the value 
was $632,650, but the quantity increased 
from 11,368,360 to 11,905,000 lbs. Carbon 
black increased both in quantity and value. 
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Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Oct. 31 Sept. 30 
Casein, 20-30 $0.1334 $0.11% 
80-100 , sie tees 
Vermillion red 1.55 1.48 
DECLINED 
Bentonite, No. 1 $16.50 $18.00 
No. 2 . 11.00 12.50 


DEPT. OF LABOR STATISTICS 
Aug.’35 July’35 Aug.’34 


Employment a 105.4 108.6 99.1 
Payrolls a 87.3 88.9 77.9 
Prices b 78.6 79.1 79.9 

Sept. ’35 Aug. °35 


Pigments, Paints and 
Varnish, exports .. $1,352,000 $1,286,000 





a 1923-25=100.0; b 1926=100.0. 











Exports of ready mixed paints, var- 
nishes and lacquers were valued at $543,- 
400 compared with $520,650 for the cor- 


responding month of last year. Paint and 


lacquer shipments registered increases 
over August, last year, but varnishes 
declined. 


Better Building Forecast 

Residential building improvement con- 
tinues as the most important single devel- 
opment in the field of construction. With 
the September contract record included, 
home-building in the 37 eastern states has 











CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS BY TYPES 
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finally arrived, on its emergence from 
the depression, at the $400 million mark 
for a 12-month period, according to F. W. 
Dodge Corp. For the 12 months ended 
April, ’33, residential total was only $225 
million. “Though delayed, the trek back 
from this all-time low has been rather 
phenomenal” states the Corporation’s news 
bulletin. 

Despite important improvement in resi- 
dential work witnessed thus far this year 
total volume of construction covering all 
classes of projects has failed to attain the 
cumulative volume reported for the initial 
nine months of 34. For that period total 
in the 37 eastern states was reported as 
$1,203,507,200 as against $1,191,697,700 
for the Ist 9 months of ’35. Losses from 
last year centered chiefly in governmental 
projects of heavy engineering types, such 
as bridges, highways, water supply sys- 
tems, sewage systems and the like. 
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Optimism at the Convention 
Paint manufacturers are most optimistic 
and the whole tone of both the publicly 
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Value of lacquer sales by quarters Dincic 7 8. 
for 102 producers. Predic- 


tions were 
freely expressed that next Spring would 


be the best painting season since ’29. Pre- 
liminary reports on October paint sales 


indicate that the 
most active 


fall season will be the 
since 30. While new construc- 
tion will be an important factor, the trade 
believes that modernization and repair 
will provide the bulk of the volume. 
Lacquer Sales Increase 

Despite the shift in a number of cases 
in the automotive field away from lacquer 
3rd quar- 
ter sales 
of lacquer 
itor FOZ 
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1933 | 1934 | 1935 the exact 
Trend in lacquer sales for totals be- 


102 producers. : O47 
— ing 7,878,- 


321 gals. to 
6,017,650 respectively and in value $10,- 
110,045 to $8,014,088. Sale of lacquer in 
the 3rd quarter for this group of pro- 
ducers reporting to the Bureau of the 
Census was lower than in the 2nd quarter 
both in gallonage and value but higher 
than both figures reported for the lst 
quarter. 


New Alcohol Distributor 
Nz. ¥..Gity; 
sole distributor of completely denatured 
alcohol for Sucesion J. Seralles, 
Puerto Rico alcohol distiller, 


Chemical Solvents, is now 


large 


Paint Company Notes 
Paragon Paint & Varnish, 
City; IN: X., 
as. its 


Long Island 
retains Hazard Advertising 
merchandizing and advertising 
counsel, 

Devoe & Raynolds advertising and 
publicity will be handled by J. Stirling 
Getchell, Inc., N. Y. City. 
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Nawal Stores 


Naval Stores Prices Stage a 
Healthy Recovery Largely on 
Better Foreign Demand — Ex- 
ports Analyzed— 


The naval stores industry has experi- 
enced 4 or 5 weeks of constantly rising 
prices and sentiment in the primary cen- 
ters has improved accordingly from the 
low state reached 2 months ago. Much 
of the recent rise is directly attributed to 
heavy 
and 


purchasing for foreign shipment 
in the last week of October there 
were some evidences of a slackening 1n 
that direction. An additional reason 
why prices have held up so well is, of 
course, the fact that much of the stock 
at the primary poirts is in the hands of 
the government and private offerings are 
relatively small. After spending several 
days in Washington the Marketing Com- 
mittee is holding a series of meetings, 
and the industry is hopeful that out of 
them will finally come a constructive pro- 
gram. Following 
indicates the extent 
Savannah: 


comparison of prices 


of price recovery, at 


Oct. 25 Sept. 27 Net Change 
Re xctenn oa en $4.40 $4.00 + $0.40 
Reg Gc cciaGes 4.50 4.05 + §=.45 
Be eicurewwoewew 4.70 4.20 + .50 
| er eee 4.75 4.25 + .50 
Ma cca eo ares 4.75 4.25 + .50 
REN is retma ca 4.7714 4.30 + §.43Y 
| eee 4.80 4.30 ee 
Ma ctuscicwenes 4.82% 4.30 + (52% 
IO at eerie ataitg 4.85 4.35 + .50 
Peng wa acraaes 5.00 4.85 + 15 
WOE eweu uss oe 5.25 5.00 + .25 
WEA xiracaaws 6.10 5.40 t 70 
> ERC eere 6.10 5.40 70 
Turpentine 4614 41% + .04% 


Exports Pick-Up in August 
Following several months of weak for- 
























eign demand, U. S. exports of naval 
stores took a sharp upward turn in 
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Trend in U. S. exports of rosin and turpentine 
over the past 7 seasons graphically illustrated. 


August. Rosin shipments totaled 121,150 
bbls. compared with 79,150 in August, ’34, 
value advancing from $643,200 to $992,250. 
Exports of turpentine increased from 
1,272,300 to 1,439,600 gals. and value from 
$560,875 to $659,900, preliminary statistics 
show. 
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Europe is by far the best foreign sales 


area for American naval stores, despite 
the fact that several European countries, 
including France, Spain, Portugal, and 


Russia produce both rosin and turpentine 
and most have a surplus for export. 
Approximately 76,700 bbls. of rosin and 
1,119,394 gals. of turpentine were shipped 
to France during August, or 63% of all 
rosin and 78% of the turpentine shipped. 
The United Kingdom, Germany and the 
Netherlands were the largest purchasers 
of both turpentine and rosin though con- 
siderable quantities were shipped to Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Norway, Italy 
and others, 


Sweden, 
statistics show. 
Asia was the 2nd largest market area 
for American naval stores in August with 
Japan the largest purchaser, followed by 
Netherland India. Small shipments went 
to several other countries of the area. 
Exports of naval stores and _ paint 
products exceeded $21,000,000 during the 
Ist 8 months of the current year, an in- 


crease of more than 10% over the cor- 


responding period of 
foreign demand for 


’34, despite the weak 
American turpentine 
since the beginning of the year. 
Government Stocks Held 
According to reliable estimates, about 
80% of the 
loan, which would mean. that 
35,000 to 40,000 bbls. of 
90,000 to 95,000 bbls. of 
With both the 
export demand sustained at a steady level, 
and decline 
the rosin 


prices is easy 


stocks are under Government 


roughly 


turpentine and 


rosins are free 


for sale. domestic and 


receipts showing a_ seasonal 


firmness of turpentine and 
to understand. 
Today both rosin and turpentine prices 
are above the loan values tendered by the 
Government under the marketing agree- 
ment which was suspended on Aug. 3, and 
above the 


stand sharply 


open market 
prices in force on the date of the 
abandonment. 
7 
Shellae, Waxes 
Led by Carnauba the Wax 


Markets Experience Sharp Price 
Advances— 


Wax prices were generally higher last 














month with the various grades of Car- 
Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Oct. 31 Sept. 30 
Bees, Yellow African $0.231%4 $0.22 
Brazilian 40 2114 
Chilean By 5 21% 
Carnauba, No. 1, Yellow «52 .49 
No. 2, Yellow .48 47 
ne. 2 N. ¢. -42 41 
No. 3, Chalky :39 38 
No. 3, N. C. .40 384 
Japan 084 .08 
Paraffin, crude white 0205 02 
nauba again leading the way. Stocks 
locally are small and control of ship- 
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Cellulose Acetate Sodium Acetate 

Cresylic Acid Acetic Anhydride 
Casein 

Dibutyl Phthalate Dimethyl Phthalate 

Diethyl Phthalate Triphenyl Phosphate 


Triacetin 


Associated Company 


CHAS. TENNANT & CO. (CANADA) LTD. 


372 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Canada 


AMERICAN - BRITISH 
CHEMICAL SUPPLIES, Inc. 
180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 





Church & Dwight, Inc. 


Established 1846 


70 PINE STREET NEW, YORK 
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ments at the primary center is preventing 
much correction of this situation. Afri- 
can beeswax was advanced when a fairly 
good consumer demand developed in the 
face of small local stocks. Apparently 
buyers were anxious to cover at least 
part of their future requirements. Bra- 
zilian and Chilean waxes were advanced 
also. Japan is now being quoted around 
8'4c with existing supplies low and the 
new crop not 
in May. 


available until sometime 


Shellac in a Firmer Position 

Shellac prices advanced lc last month 
following increases in both the Calcutta 
and London markets. Other factors lend- 
ing firmness to the price situation in this 
country are the unsettled state of affairs 
in the Mediterranean and the possibility 
of having to reroute shipments generally 
going through the Suez, and further the 
possibility of higher insurance rates and 
higher freight rates. Trading was quiet 
but in fairly steady volume. Those with 
contracts were said to be ordering out 
material in fairly good quantities. 
Changes in the various grades and mar- 
kets are summarized as follows: 


Oct. 25 Sept. 30 
Be OEY accom bees $0.24 $0.23 
SUUPGL NE “acini ce wae ee oe'e 17% 16% 
i, re oe rrr eee 154 14% 
GOENOE Sciscciises wean 20 BB 
Shil- Shil- 
lings Cents lings Cents 
London, October .. 57 12.4 52 rio 
December ...... 57% 12.5 53 FES 
Calcutta T. N. c.f. 
N. Y. (4.88 ster- 
ling exchange 
DASIS) 6 dedecses 1334 12% 


Oils and Fats 


{Castor Oil Advances But Most 
Oils Decline—Nearness of New 
Tung Oil Crop Relieves Tight 
Price Situation— 

The castor oil schedule was advanced 
last month, the Ist price change in this 





UNACCOUNTED FOR 
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Consumption of chinawood oil by various 
industries. 
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item in 
market 
much to 


The chinawood 
somewhat last 


a long period. 
month, 
the relief of domestic consumers, 


softened 


and some aid from the scarcity of mate- 
rial is apparently close at hand. There 
is some divergence of opinion as to 
whether or not the new crop will be early 
or late, but the price trend would seem 
to indicate that the primary center was 
expecting arrival of material at Hankow 
very shortly. 
chinawood 


The lower price range for 
brought about a 
oticica and perilla. 


decline in 


Cottonseed Markets Dull 

Trading in cottonseed was in light vol- 
ume in the past month, with price move- 
ments within very narrow limits. Trad- 
ers showed a disposition to wait upon 
further developments, and much of the 
speculative element that was so interested 
in the market until recently have with- 
drawn, at least temporarily. A compari- 
son of prices on Sept. 27 and Oct. 25 
for bleachable prime summer yellow fu- 
tures on the N. Y. Commodity Exchange 


shows how little were the price move- 


ments in the last 4 weeks: 
Oct. 25 Sept. 27 
PME eigen Seana ewe eae 10.28 10.21 
WE Gla o3 ae Be ous Re ee 10.30 10.35 
PN a ei eee ee 10.33 10.33 
PRMIEAR a C066 ciarstc ess weer 10.30 10.45 
POI a acaxene é-exalw araiens 10.38 10.39 
CPE, een eat wacnaeuu ns 10.50 10.18 
DONS cde oeee or eawes 10.25 ery 
AI pre eraraeg 10.28 10.22 
Crude, Southeast ........ .09 .09 
WHORE sit uae cetera uses .09 .09 
ROMER iisielinn HG ee vinwew < 09 .09 


Bitter Linseed Consumption 

Linseed is staging a real “comeback.” 
The rather spurt in Chinawood 
and other foreign oils has focused at- 


sudden 


tention on the relative cheapness and price 
stability of linseed and as a result ship- 
ments are in much greater volume than 
for some time past. Linseed production 
during the 3rd quarter was 36% 
than in the like period of ’34. 

Bureau of the Census announces that, 
according to preliminary figures, there 
were 29 mills which crushed flaxseed dur- 
ing the quarter ending Sept. 30, ’35, re- 
porting a crush of 167,949 tons of flax- 
seed and a production of 116,666,553 Ibs. 
of linseed oil. These figures compare 
with 120,194 tons of seed crushed and 
85,037,681 Ibs. of oil produced for the 
corresponding quarter in 34; 170,064 tons 
of seed and 113,412,535 lbs. of oil in ’33; 
104,693 tons of seed and 68,502,774 Ibs. 
of oil in ’32; and 213,083 tons of seed and 
141,204,905 Ibs. of oil in 31. 

Stocks of flaxseed at the mills 
amounted to 84,144 tons compared with 
38,311 tons for the same date in ’34; with 
80,332 tons in 733; with 74,576 tons 
in °32; and with 118,760 tons in 731. 
Stocks of linseed oil reported by the 
crushers were 66,713,098 lbs., compared 
with 72,637,360 lbs. for the same date in 
°34: with 65,797,839 Ibs. in ’33; with 65,- 
863,475 Ibs. in ’32; and -with 76,150,682 
Ibs, in 731, 


higher 
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Bullish Feeling in Lard & Tallow 
Some observers the lard 


situation with a modest degree of bullish- 


are eyeing 
ness, taking into account the recent sharp 
drop from the Stocks in this 


country and abroad are extremely low. 


highs. 


Hog numbers are the smallest in 50 years, 
August lard output totaled 41,000,000 Ibs., 
lowest for the year to date and nearly 


50°% under August, ’34. Production 
since January to August 31 totaled 
448,000,000 Ibs., 516,000,000 or 54% 


under last year and 58% under the 5-year 
average, 

Back of the low production, of course, 
is the smallest hog slaughter since 1910- 
ll, resulting the °34 drought. 
Although average live weight of hogs in 


from 


August was 236 lbs., or 5 lbs. more than 
in August, ’34, lard per 100 Ibs. of live 
weight was only 10.51 Ibs., against 12.83. 
High pork product prices restrain close 
fat trimming. Hence, small hog numbers 
and high prices both meant less fat for 
the lard kettle. 

There has been a sharp demand for 
talicw, both here and abroad, lately. This 
has substantial 
futures market. 

still feel that 
this product remains on the speculative 


been reflected in 
the 


quarters, 


fairly 
advances in local 


Some however, 


bargain counter, pricewise, just as its 
market companion, cottonseed oil, did 


last year for a while before its sensational 
upturn. The difficulty is that we are only 
currently producing about 60% of our 
needs and trying to get supplies abroad 
is difficult. 


“Soapers” larger 


quantities in place of coconut and other 


are using 


oils which carry processing taxes. 


Valuable Tung Oil Chart 
L. N. Jackson & Co., vegetable oil and 
varnish gum importer, issues chart show- 
ing quarterly stocks and consumption of 
china wood oil for a 12-year 
Copies may be obtained by 
firm at 29 Broadway, N. Y 


period. 
writing the 
2 City: 


A-D-M in Soybean Oil 
Archer-Daniels-Midland will produce 
soybean oil at former Milwaukee linseed 
oil plant. The plant, known as William 
O. Goodrich Co., has been idle for past 
6 years, 


Swan-Finch Appoints 

Swan-Finch Oil appoints following 
new agents to handle its fish and fixed 
oils; J. C, Ackerman, 1230 Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh; P. A. Houghton, Inc., 113 
Lincoln st., G. A. Rowley Co., 
937 N. Front st., Philadelphia; and J. 
Theobald, Jr., Inc., 1200 W. 9th. st., 
Cleveland, 


Zoston; 


New Soy Bean Oil Plant 
Alex Sinaiko & Sons, Springfield, IIl., 
begins operation of a soy bean mill, oper- 
ating as Illinois Soy Products branch. 
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TENNESSEE COPPER SULPHATE 


Guaranteed (99%) 


Crystal : Snow : Powdered 
Product of : TENNESSEE COPPER COMPANY 


MANGANESE SULPHATE 
(65%) 


ie & 
Address Inquiries to: 


Southern Agricultural Chemical Corp. U. S. Phosphoric Products Corp. 


Tennessee Corporation 
Atlanta, Ga. Tampa, Fla. 


Lockland, O. 











W.S. GRAY& CO. 


342 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 
VAnderbilt 3-0500 Cable: Graylime 
* 

Acetate of Lime 
Acetate of Soda 

Acetone C. P. 

Methanol 





~ 


(all grades) ; ‘ ~ ° 
Atlantic City’s Ideal Convention 
Methyl Acetone Hotel on the Boardwalk 


: Every facility for the perfect handling of your convention 
k ormaldehyde or conference combined with an efficient hotel service. 


Denatured Alcohol 


r . . <a . . oe y ty 

lurpentine Spacious comfortable lounges ... dining salons .. «ball 

' ai rooms...sun parlors...sun decks... excellent cuisine. 
Phenol U. S. P. 


Swimming Pool — Salt Water Baths — Golf 
Benzol Tennis — Fishing — Horse Back Riding 


a For detailed information and special rate plan 
Poluol address the management. 
Xylol 


Whiting The 
Magnesium Carbonate e 
Magnesium Oxide re S L ? il 
Sodium Silico Fluoride 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 























CHLORATE OF SODA @CARBONATE OF POTASH @ CAUSTIC POTASH @ BLEACHING POWDER 


CALCINED 
CARBONATE OF POTASH 


* 
un 
> 
> 
J 
2 


98% 


JOSEPH TURNER & CO. 


ODIUM METASILICATE® 
































500 Fifth Ave., New York 83 Exchange Pl., Providence, R. I. 
@TRI-SODIUM PHOSPHATE @OXALIC ACID @CALCIUM CHLORIDE @CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 
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Fertilizers 


{Fertilizer Raw Materials Mar- 
kets are Quiet—Record Attend- 


ance is the Forecast for the 
Atlanta Convention— 
The raw fertilizer materials markets 


passed through another quiet month in 
October with bookings on practically all 
items very few and they in but very 
small quantities. The industry generally 
is anxious to see what transpires at the 
Atlanta convention (postponed until later 
in November), and also to attempt to 
discover what practical effect the “volun- 
tary NRA” will have on sales policies 
Situation is 
a difficult one, perhaps one of the most 


and tonnage for next year. 


involved yet to have been met in the long 
and varied series of ones that the indus- 
try has called upon to meet and 
solve in the course of its history. 


been 


Ammoniates are still rising, but actual 
purchasing is nearly nil, so that for all 
practical purposes 
strictly nominal. 


present prices are 
Fish and scrap 
prices are higher than they were a month 
ago due in part to a poor catch. Some 
buying has been reported in the Balti- 
more area and on the Coast a little trad- 


meal 


ing is reported in both domestic and 
Japanese fish meals. Dicalcium phos- 
phate is again lower by 7c a unit. Fac- 


tors in nitrate have announced the con- 
tinuation of the existing schedule through 


December instead of November. Potash 
sales were fewer in October than in 
September when the last of the dis- 


counts were still in force. 


September Tag Sales 

Fertilizer tax tag sales in the 12 re- 
porting southern states in September, ac- 
cording to reports by State officials to 
The N. F. A., totaled 94,808 tons. This 
was 6% under August, ’34, with the de- 
cline due largely to lower sales in Vir- 
ginia and Florida. Sales in the South in 
the 2 preceding months had also run 
under the corresponding months of last 
year, with the result that sales in the 
Ist 3 months of the current fiscal year, 
(July, August, and September), amount- 
ing to 156,055 tons, were 11% under the 
Ist quarter of the °34-’35 fiscal year. 
With the exception of last year, however, 
the current season has been the largest 
since °30. 

Southern sales for the lst 9 months of 
35, aggregating 3,599,342 tons, exceeded 
the corresponding period of last year by 
11%, and exceeded the Ist 9 months of 
"32, the depression low year, by 51%, but 


were 32% wnder the January-September 


period of °30. The only states which 
have run under last year are Florida and 


Arkansas, 
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Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Oct. 31 Sept. 30 
Blood, dried, N. Y. $3.25 $2.75 
Chgo. 3.50 3.00 
Imported 3.25 2.90 
Fish scrap, ungrd. 245 2.30 
Ground 40.00 39.50 
Sardine meal, Jap. 36.00 35.50 
Nitrogenous mat., East y By i. 2.20 
West 2.00 1.90 
Tankage, grd., N. Y. 3.00 y 
Imported $3.35 2.75 
DECLINED 
Dicalcium phosphate, unit $0.62 $0.69 
Nitrogenous mat., imp. 2.30 2.35 


DEPT. OF LABOR STATISTICS 
Aug.’35 July’35 Aug.’34 
Fert. Mat. prices b 66.8 65.7 64.8 
Mixed Fert. prices b 68.1 68.6 73.0 


Sept. ’35 Aug. '35 
Fertilizers & Materials: 
Exports $1,852,000 $1,580,000 
Imports 1,051,000 706,000 


b 1926=100.0. 











September sales in the 5 Midwestern 
States amounted to 75,380 tons, the larg- 
est amount for any September since Sep- 
tember, ’30. Increase over last year was 
due almost entirely to the substantial rise 
in sales in Indiana. 
the peak n 


September is usually 
in Midwestern sales, hav- 
ing accounted, on the average, for 20% of 
the year’s total in the 1931-1934 period. 


Will Chart the Industry’s Policies 

Representatives of fertilizer companies 
throughout the country will assemble at 
the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., for the 
Eleventh Annual Southern Convention 
of the N. F. A., Nov. 18, 19, and 20, 
announces Charles J. 
secretary and treasurer. 


3rand, executive 
Convention was 
originally scheduled for Nov. 11, 12, and 
13, but the dates were changed to give 
more time for the development of an in- 
dustry program which will be the basis 
for discussion and 
convention. 


consideration at the 


While known as the Southern conven- 
tion, the meeting is for fertilizer produc- 
ers of the entire country, and it is ex- 
pected that practically all companies in 
the industry will be represented in the 
attendance. 

Industry is now engaged in the prepara- 
tion of a plan for self-government to 
follow the period of operations under the 
fertilizer Code which, together with all 
NRA codes, was invalidated by the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. This pro- 
gram will be considered in detail during 
Attention will 
given to other agricultural and industrial 
subjects. 


the convention. also be 


August exports of fertilizers and fer- 
tilizer materials totaled 153,316 tons, with 
a valuation of $1,580,483, according to 


The N. F, A. and based on U. S. Dept. 
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of Commerce records. This was the 
largest amount recorded in any August 
in the last several years. Compared with 
August, 734, there was a gain of 22% in 


volume and 49% in value. 


Direct Ammonia Application 

Idea of direct application of ammonia 
to the soil, demonstrated by the Hawaiian 
pineapple growers, is now 
tively used in California. 


being effec- 
Shell is selling 
not only the ammonia but the actual serv- 
ice of application into the prepared 
ditches. The results are said to be very 
satisfactory, the availability of the nitro- 
gen being particularly quick. According 
to reports the cost runs about 8c per unit 
of ammonia compared with 5c on sulfate 
at $24 a ton. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933 


Of Chemical Industries, 
New Haven, Conn. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Williams Haynes, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Publisher of Chemical Industries, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circu- 
lation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec 
tion 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse side of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and _ business 
managers are: Publisher, Williams Haynes, 25 
Spruce St., New York, N. ; Business Man 
ager, William F, George, Spruce St., New 
York, . \ 


> 


published monthly at 


s# 
25 


That the owner is: (If owned by a cor 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent. or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) Chemical Markets, Inc., 25 
Spruce St., New York, N. Y.; Williams 
Haynes, 25 Spruce St., New York, N. Y.; 
William F. George, 25 Spruce St., New York, 
IW. is 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
one per cent. or more of total number of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac 
ing afhiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any _ interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him 


J. 


trustees, 


That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
. (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 


date shown above is 


Witiiams Haynes, Publisher 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
day of September, 1935. Samuel H. Keeler, 
Commissioner of Deeds. New York Co., Clerk’s 
No. 82, New York Co. Register’s No. 17 K 6. 
(Comm. expires March 20th, 1936.) 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
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Many of the processes employed 
in the refining of coal tar pro- 
ducts have been developed by 
the Koppers companies. A com- 
petent technical staff is constantly 
at work to introduce further pro- 
/ cess refinements and to insure the 
= high quality of all Koppers pro- 
es CO o ducts. The Koppers laboratories 
| “lay Ton yro® cael are abreast of all new develop- 
: . ments in the field of coal tar 
P SERVICE FOR YO we products. Their services are at 
your command. 











DEPENDABLE - UNI FORM 





@ BENZOL (All grades) (For construction and maintenance, Koppers also produces: Roof- 

~_ seal ing, Waterproofing, Dampproofing, Creosote, Tar Base Paints 
@ TOLWOL (Industrial and Nitration) and Coatings, and Tarmac for driveways, roads, pavements, etc.) 
@ XYLOL (10° and Industrial) 


@ SOLVENT NAPHTHA 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


co ore rere renee renner rere 


@ PHENOL (82% and 90% Purity) _ KOPPERS BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
@ CRESOL (U. S. P., Resin and Special Offices: 
sila: ea ee New York, Boston, Providence, Chicago, Birmingham, San Francisco’ 


a is Plants: Birmingham, Ala.; Buffalo, N.Y.; Chicago, IL; Follansbee, W.Va.; 
@ CRESYLIC ACID (98% Pale, low-boiling) Fort Wayne, Ind.; Hamilton, O.; Kearny, N. J: Milwaukae: Wis.; 
@ NAPHTHALENE New Haven, Conn.; Providence, R. 1; St. Paul, Minn.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Swedeland, Pa.; Utica, N.Y.; Youngstown, O. 
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Chemical Finances 


Stock Market Stages a Real 
*Pre-Depression” Rally — Many 
Chemical Stocks at New High 
Levels — V.-C. Dispute Bitter — 
Earnings Statements Analyzed— 


The stock markets, long the “forgotten” 
industry, staged a strong comeback in the 
last 4 With several 2,000,000 
share days the volume for the month 


weeks. 


tripled over the same period of last year, 
with an actual turnover of 46,662,841 
shares against but 15,661,431 in October 
of ’34 and 34,748,340 shares in September 
of the current year. The heaviest day’s 
trading of the year, and since July 26, 
1934, occurred on Oct. 21, when the total 
reached 2,872,108 shares. 

Stock prices in October continued to 
advance to new high levels for the 7th 
consecutive month. Gain for last month 
was the widest of all months since last 
July, with industrial shares leading the 
advance, 

Despite the fact that chemical stocks 
are selling at relatively high levels based 
on current dividend rates earnings when 
comparison is made with other groups, the 
stocks of leading industrial 
chemical companies were in demand as 
popular investment issues and further net 
gains were made 


common 


in practically every 
One explanation for the popularity 
chemical stocks is that they have 


proven to be excellent hedges in infla- 


case. 
of 


tionary periods in other countries; also 
because chemicals are employed in such a 
widely diversified group industries. 
Examination of the net changes in values 
in October in the case of the following 
10 important chemical stocks reveals the 
interesting fact that all show substantial 
increases with the exception of Allied and 
Commercial Solvents. 


of 





Ate Reduchow: bcc sedccess + $12,619,335 
Albied Chemical 05.6 6cc0ess — 10,805,796 
Commercial Solvents ....... — 2,308,413 
du Pont de Nemours ........ 4 58,094,930 
PECGROrt TORAS  .6n bic bose + 3,583,687 
Weathiedon AALS... icccess 1,072,739 
Monsanto Chemical ...... a - 8,100,000 
Texas Gulf Saiphtr ...... +. + 960,000 
MIMO COPOe) 6 66cs ccs 6s des - 23,067,342 
U. S. Indust. Alcohol ....... + 635,761 

Total appreciation ...... $95,019,585 


Per cent. gain 


No particular reason or set of reasons 
can be singled out for the decline in 
Allied in the face of general market 
appreciation other than the fact that the 
stock has been rising steadily for several 
months. In the case of Solvents the loss 
of some butyl alcohol solvents business 
because of the new use of the synthetic 
finishes by several important automobile 
producers, is the reason generally given. 


Ivey is Deposed 

A bitter struggle among stockholders 
for control of the $30,000,000 V.-C. 
seemed headed straight for the courts as 
members of a faction defeated in an early 
morning stockholders’ meeting rallied 
around A. L. Ivey, ousted president, and 
Joseph A. Dart, former director. Both 
men were dislodged from their director- 
ships at a stormy meeting held last month 
which lasted all day and far into the 
early morning hours. 

Meeting resulted in victory for George 
S. Kemp and the faction which he heads. 


Lending Companies Report 

Du Pont reports preliminary calcula- 
tion shows $1.48 earned on its common 
for quarter ending Sept. 30th. This fig- 
ure, which includes dividend from G, M. 
to 68c each of 
common, compares with total 
sarnings of 89c a share in 2nd quarter 
of °35, which latter figure included divi- 
dend from G. M. amounting to 22%c on 
In the 
3rd quarter of ’34, earnings were $1.24 a 
share, which included dividend from G. M. 
amounting to 68c a share on du Pont 
common, 


equivalent share 


du Pont 


on 


-ach share of du Pont common. 


Atlas and Hercules 

Improved earnings were shown by the 
two leading powder companies, Hercules 
and Atlas, for the 3rd quarter over the 
corresponding period last year. These 
gains, however, had nothing to do with 
war preparations. 

The better 3rd quarter showings were 
due partly to a moderate pick up in Sep- 
tember in sales of explosives for indus- 





Price Trend of Chemical Company Stocks 


tNet gain Price on 


Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. or loss Oct. 31, —— 1935 —Y\ 

30 4 11 18 25 last month 1934 High Low 

Air Reduction. .....06606% 149 147 152 162 164% +15% 103% 16414* 104% 
Allied Chemical ........ 170 165 170% 170% 169% — ¥ 27 173 125 
Columbian Carbon ...... 89 86% 87% 89 95 +- 6 66% 938* 67 

OME, SOLVOUIE cea viiaceee 1834 17% 18% 18% 18% — 18% 23% 16% 

GWE Sa eciw atc whats 128% 128 134 Fao 135% + 6% 92% 136%* 86% 
Hercules Powder ....... 86% 861% 86% 89 88% + 214 : 90* 71 

BEAtHI©SON 26 ck cscs 31 31 31% 31% 33 2 241% 33% 23%4 
BMI, oe ssi s'wa et Gered 827, 82% 90% 91% 92% 10 55% 941%4* 55 

A A aa ae ee 43 43% 445% 45% 49% t 6! 40¥8 50 35.4 

WEESS GOEL Se koe ieee 31% 31% 30% 32 315 4g 362 3634 28% 
Wii CATIde  .66 6 ccs oes 673% 65% 69 71 72 a Serre. 7214* 44 

Freie Staaten: ie ste ia 45 43 447% 47 46! 1% 37 49* 351% 

* New highs for Oct.; t Sept. 30 to Oct. 25; + New low for Oct. 
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November, 
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Dividends and Dates 
Stock 

Name Amt. Record Paya 
Abbott Laboratories 

stock) 2.265 33-1/3% Nov. 1 
Allied Chem, & Dye, 

GN noes ase a has $1.50 Oct. 11 Nov. 1 
Alpha Port. Cement 25c Oct. 1 Oct. 25 
Amer. Smelt. & 

Rfg., 2nd pf $6.50 Nov. 8 Dec 
Amer. Smelt. & 

Rig., Ist pf. ... $1.75 Nov. 8 Dec. 2 
Archer-Daniels- 

Midland, pf. ... $1.75 Oct. 21 Nov. 1 
Atlas Powder, pf. $1.50 Oct. 18 Nov l 
Bon Ami, Cl. A... $1.00 Oct. 15 Oct. 30 
Brit. Celanese, 1st 

WE he chcncdeaes.« <4 7% Oct. 31 
Colgate-Palmolive 

Peat, Be cccues 25¢ Nov. 6 Dec. 1 
Colgate-Palmolive 

4g Oe ee 12%4c Nov. 6 Dee. 1 
Colgate-Palmolive- 

BO DE nase $1.50 Dec S. Jan 1 
Cons. Chem, Indus- 

ties, pt. A. «.... 37%4e Oct. 15 Oct. 31 
Continental Oil .. 2sc Oct. 7 Oct. 31 
Dow Chemical ‘ 50c Nov. 1 Nov. 15 
Dow Chemical, pf. $1.75 Nov. 1 Nov. 15 
Freeport Texas... 25c Nov.15 Dec. 2 
Freeport Texas, pf. $1.50 Jan. 15 Feb. 3 
Freeport Texas, pf. $1.50 Oct. 15 Nov. 1 
bo" go ere 30e Oct. 10 Nov 1 
Hercules Pwd., pf. $1.75 Nov. 4 Nov. 15 
Imperial Chem. Ind. 2'%4% Sept.13 Nov. 9 
Int’l Nickel, pf. $1.75 Oct. 2 Nov. 1 
Int’l Print. Ink.. 35e Oct. 14 Nov 
Int’l Print. Ink, pf. $1.50 Oct. 14 Nov. 1 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 30c Nov. 29 Dec. 16 
Lindsay Light & 

Chemical ...... 10¢c Nov. 9 Nov. 18 
Liquid Carbonic .. 25¢ Oct. 17 Nov. 1 
Monsanto ....... 25c Nov.25 Dec. 14 
Monsanto, extra .. 25c Nov. 25 Dee. 14 
Nat’l Lead, pf. A. $1.75 Nov. 29 Dec. 14 
Nat’l Lead, Cl. B, 

Wel erat ccctanccs $1.50 Oct. 18 Nov. 1 
(ee 50c Oct. 21 Nov. 9 
Owen-Illinois $1.00 Oct. 30 Nov. 15 
Parker Rust Proof, 

C2 See a $1.00 Nov. 11 Nov. 20 
Parker Rust Proof 75c Nov. 11 Nov. 20 
Parker Rust Proof, 

Wert i dauncdes ad 35¢ Nov. 11 Nov. 20 
ja So Aer 37™%4e Oct. 25 Nov. 15 
Reynolds Metals. 25c Nov. 15 Dex 2 
Reynolds Metals, 

Pete Bie wees ns $1.3714 Dec. 20 Jan. 2 
Solvay Am. Invest., 

Leer $1.37'4 Oct. 15 Nov. 1 
W. Va. Pulp & 

Paver, Dis «e002 $1.50 Nov. 1 Nov. 15 











trial purposes, and partly to the general 
business upturn which helped the chem- 
ical divisions of both companies. 

For quarter ended Sept. 30, Atlas net 
$340,076, $60,317 
profit from sale of securities, and after 


profit was including 
charges and taxes, equal to 93c a share 
on common comparing with $234,447 or 
45c a share in preceding quarter and 
$248,509 or 49c¢ a share in September 
quarter of previous year. 

Hercules Powder reports for 9 months 
ended Sept. 30, 1935, net profit of $2,- 
248,490 after depreciation, federal taxes 
etc., equivalent after dividend require- 
ments on 7% preferred, to $2.90 a share 
on 583,596 no-par shares of common 
outstanding, 

This compares with $2,439,288 or 


a share on 583,046 common shares in Ist 


$3.23 
9 months of previous year. 

For quarter ended Sept. 30, last, indi- 
cated net profit (based on a comparison 
the 6 
$704,810, after 
charges and taxes, equal to 89c a share 


583,596 


of company’s reports for and 9 


months periods) was 


on common, comparing with 


$746,620 or 96c a share on 583,574 com- 


mon shares in preceding quarter and 


197 
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XXIII R men 
f 
r : | Acetone C.P. 
ft 74. WETTING AGENTS FOR PIGMENTS R ; 7 
A Dipentene No. 122 improves wetting and grinding of 1 Acid Lactic 
r pigments to produce stable suspensions and a mini- . : oe 
r mum of settling. It is recommended for all types of R Ammonium Nitrate 
n enamels, especially those containing pigments that n 
n are hard to wet. rn Carbon Black 
n | 

i n | 
in 75. FOR BETTER LACQUERS | + 
n Q | Di-iso-butylene 
Pure water is essential to the production of nitro- 7 
n cellulose of the highest quality. Five Artesian wells | Aik ch: ae m 
n supply water to the Hercules nitrocellulose plant, Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
1 but this water is further purified to make certain ° a 
i that it contains no mineral salts. This is but one Quinoidine 
n step in a carefully controlled process to produce Sedi A 
rt stable, uniform njtrocellulose for clear, unitorm, Sodium Acetate 
h sparkling lacquers. 


Sodium Hydrosulphide 
n 76. FACILITATES TEXTILE PROCESSING 7 
Yarmor Pine Dils, correctly formulated with blend- 
ing oils, increase lubrication of fibers; hasten emul- 
sification of blending oil on the fibers, so that they 
wash out completely; and increase the spreading of 
blending oils. Costly difficulties caused by faulty 
lubrication of fibers are thereby eliminated. 


77. READY MARKET FOR TORNESIT PAINT 


Many tests have shown that Tornesit paint stands up 
under conditions that disintegrate other films. Good 
adhesion to metal and concrete; resistance to acids 
and alkalies; tough, flexible film; solubility in cheap 
solvents—plus the fact that Tornesit paint now can 
be sprayed, offer new opportunities for paint manu- 
facturers to gain ready markets. 


78. NEW DRY CORE BINDER 


Vinsol Resin gives a stronger bond than rosin or 
pitch. It stands up under average baking conditions 
without loss of bond, and burns out readily, thereby 
simplifying cleaning. 


79. NITROCELLULOSE OF HIGH QUALITY 
The most efficient equipment known for its purpose 
(much of it designed by Hercules), plus an ingenious 
system of positive checksatevery stage in the process, 
accounts for the high stability, light color, and accu- 
rately controlled viscosity of Hercules Nitrocellulose. 


80. INTERESTING NEW PRODUCTS 


Production men and chemists from many industries 
will be interested in the new chemical products 
which will be shown at the Hercules booth, Chemi- 
cal Show, Grand Central Palace, New York, December 
2 to 7. Technical representatives will be present to 
discuss new uses for these products. 
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Sulphite of Soda Bisulphite of Soda 
Silicate of Soda Sal Soda 


Hyposulphite of Soda Epsom Salts 
Spraying and Dusting Materials 





Immediately available in any amount 
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More detailed information on any of the above 


. ~ ° ° ‘ T . c . is 
subjects can be secured by filling in this coupon. We will gladly advise you 
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$637,807 or 77c a share on 583,046 shares 
of common in September quarter of 
previous year. 


Union Carbide 

Report of Union Carbide and subsidi- 
aries for quarter ended September 30 
shows net profit of $6,154,725 after inter- 
est, depreciation, federal taxes and pre- 
ferred dividends of subsidiaries, equiva- 
lent to 68c a share on 9,000,743 no-par 


shares of stock. This compares with $5,- 
332,528 or 59c in preceding quarter and 


$4,352,156 or 48c in September quarter of 
previous year, 


Mathieson Alkali 


The largest sales volume for any 
quarter since 1929 brought Mathieson 
Alkali earnings for the quarter ended 
Sept. 30, to 35c a share against 3lc 
the preceding quarter and 29c for the 
identical ’34 period. Due to higher oper- 
ating costs, notably for coal, profits, 


however, are still well below peak levels. 


Spencer Kellogg 

Spencer Kellogg and subsidiary com- 
panies, in report for fiscal 
Aug. 31, 735, 
112,395 


eral 


ended 
shows net profit of $1,- 


year 
after fed- 
equivalent to $2.22 a 
share on 500,000 no-par shares of capital 
stock. This compares with $1,504,742 or 
$3.01 a share in year ended Sept. 1, ’34. 


depreciation, interest, 


taxes, etc. 


Howard Kellogg, president, states that 
some new oils are being developed and 
that all properties are being kept in excel- 
lent condition. In conformity with a plan 
adopted last year, another plant at Chi- 
cago is being equipped for processing soy 
beans. 


Yet working capital at the close 


of the vent was $8,725,829 and total net 


assets $35.29 a share. 
Monsanto Chemical 
profits available to the common 
stock of Monsanto Chemical for the 
were $884,550 or 8914c a 
on the 987,876 shares outstanding, 


Net 
3rd 
quarter share 


com- 





Earnings Statements Summarized 





Annual *Common share Surplus after 
divi- Net income— r—earnings—, er aaa or, 
Company: dends 1935 1934 1935 1934 935 1934 
Air Reduction: 
g@sept:, 30 quarter ..c2.0. $$3.00 $1,387,454 $866,383 $1.66 Sue. katie 8 8 Ceeeend 
$£Nine months, Sept. 30.... §3.00 3,895,787 3,077,199 4.66 ae 60s ‘acadek “etewen 
Am. Agricultural Chemical: 
July ¥,.1935 te, Oct..3. 1935 wi2S FIOS600 27102496  <.25  enec sede  sendids 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass: 
DEpt. SO GUETIED ccc ciccews 3.00 148,744 25,437 $2 35 re eae wd wert 
Nine months, Sept. 30 ..... 3.00 1,101,563 1,263,456 su P- 3.58 Wetaee ae ar 
Bon Ami: 
Trsept. 30 Guarter ........ a4.00 272,457 279,204 £1.35 r1.38 Watdehees * 
Nine months, Sept. 30 ..... a4.00 767,231 823,824 £3.75 r4.08 is Paced 
Catalin Corp. of America: 
MODt. SO QUATIEE ciiscex cee rae $104,998 BHGOS. . cccus © Keke. ERs eben 
Consolidated Chemical Industries: 
sept. 30 quarte? ..<.06.0 a1.50 126,590 GEGIO (eco MEHR i etlw.. © Kavlews 
Nine months, Sept. 30 oo a1.50 359,436 S60:340 WhGO 560 cckécks 80806 -stvace 
Corn Products Refining: 
Troept. 30 quarter v.66 «cs 3.00 1,491,506 2,815,728 -42 94 Pa ee De kee 
Nine months, Sept. 30 ee 3.00 5,373,070 7,217,893 1.61 2.34 Bere ic ma carats 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.: 
g Sept: 30 auarter ........ $3.60 17,704,182 15,174,220 j1.48 j1.2 $ 820,714 
g Nine months, Sept. 30 $3.60 40,154,667 38,727,818 {3.22 j3. 8,373,708 
Fansteel Metallurgical: 
Seven months, July 31 .... f.... $23,723 eC uen Mecca Kaveh  cetealeras 
General Printing Ink: 
POSE. GO GUATIET 266 os0<'c w.40 223,570 121,216 93 50m. excess antec’ 
Nine months, Sept. 30 ..... w.40 650,150 77,542 2.68 Rae -icwtaese. » “oaewes 
Glidden: 
Eleven months, Sept. 30 ... $1.00 2,019,659 1,357,498 h2.13 BESS 38 gaecs. © <ciwedes 
Hercules Powder: 
Troept. 30 quarter ........ $1.00 704,810 637,807 89 yy ae rere se 
Nine months, Sept. 30 ..... $1.00 2,248,490 2,439,288 2.90 3.23 Le ere ee 
Lindsay Light & Chemical: 
Nine months, Sept. 30 ..... .40 41,689 28,300 $2 :. ee ey er re 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
Sept. 30 quarter .......06. 1.50 331,03 278,311 35 .29 einer Dee rrr 
Nine months, Sept. 30 ..... 1.50 978,892 895,736 1.03 we "Lakékeen ( "meekes 
Paraffine Companies: 
DG, 50 CUarte 6.54305 6e 2.00 601,060 0,663 1.26 78 Reh eke eerie 
Penick & Ford: 
SHEN. FO GUGPIOE onc cece 3.00 189,324 412,177 Pe 1.05 peer rer ferry e 
Nine months, Sept. 30 ..... 3.00 667,776 901,257 1.80 aa terrae wcae es 
Procter & Gamble: 
SONt, SU GUONtOE obese 0ks.5: $1.50 3,604,505 4,085,461 58 61 Leta Wea acca 
Rustless Iron & Steel: 
Nine months, Sept. 30 ..... f pF LY 7 5 a a ee Me or 2. a en ere as 
Sherwin-Williams: 
* Year. AUeust Sh ic ci cess wil.00 4,814,704 4,269,499 6.18 OU (idakeuk i iateue 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons: 
Vent. AUGUS SL ok iccccces 1.60 1,112,395 1,504,742 2.22 Lee. -kwhaweet eeeens 
Texas Gulf Sulphur: 
Seat. 30 GUartee 6s cies sis 2.00 1,810,038 1,899,155 h .47 h .75 = =d109,962 629,155 
ttNine months, Sept. 30 2.00 5,265,209 5,250,380 Bie h2.07 d494,791 1,440,380 
Union Carbide & Carbon: 
Sept. 30 quarter .......00 k1.20 6,154,725 4,352,156 .68 Aa MN eewaes) Uanaees 
ttNine months, Sept. 30 ... &1.20 16,780,882 13,469,600 1.86 1.49 Ws aie Wi wass 
Westvaco Chlorine Products: 
SGpt. 30 QUBTUED 2.65 <:0<005% 40 143,509 138,799 37 Ge) “Kesieue “Shaves 
Nine months, Sept. 30 ..... 40 458,517 451,863 1.20 RG 08; hewee, 8 epees ° 
* Not avi ails ible. § Plus extras. +t Net loss. tt Indicated quarterly earnings as shown by a 


comparison of cman ’s reports for 6 months’ 


and 


9 months’ periods. ¢ Profit before Federal 


taxes. t Indicated earnings as compiled from company’s quarterly reports. aQOn Class A shares. 
d De rficit. f No common dividend. g Report subject to audit and year end adjustments. h On 
shares outstanding at close of respe ctive periods. j On average shares. & Declared since Jan. 1, 
1935. mOn C@is A stock; no consideration given to participating provision of the shares. 
n Preliminary stacement. tJuly 1, 1934, to Sept. 27, 1934. w Last dividend declared; period 
not announced by company. 


x On Class A stock under participating provision of the shares. 
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Chemical Industries 


pared to $566,195 or 65%c a share for 
the corresponding quarter last year on 
the 864,000 shares then outstanding. For 


the 
to common 


9 months of °35, earnings available 
stock total $2,732,999 or 
$2.76% a share compared with 
of $1,945,230 or $2.25 


perme 


34 results 


a share. The 7°35 


figures include the earnings of the sub- 
sidiaries of The Swann Corp., which 


were acquired during the year. 


Additional Earnings Reported 
Other earnings statements of important 
chemical and 


companies corporations 


closely allied to the chemical field which 
were issued last month are 


marized as follows: 


briefly sum- 


Air Reduction—Quarter ended Sept. 30: 
Net income after Federal taxes and 
other charges, $1,387,455, equal to 

$1.66 a share, compared with $806,383, 


or $1.04 a share, in the 3rd quarter 
ot *34. The statement for this year 
reflects 83% of Pure Carbonic ot 


America’s operations for 
Operations of the 2 companies were 
consolidated on July 1, °35, because 
Air Reduction acquired in June 14,740 
shares of Puré Carbonic capital stock, 
increasing its holdings to 109,945 
shares of 132,299 outstanding, or 83° 


the period. 


Earnings of Air Reduction for the 9 
months were $4.66 a share, against 
$3.69 a share last year. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur— Nine months 
ended Sept. 30: Net income after 
depreciation, amortization, Federal 


taxes and other charges, $5,265,209, 
equal to $1.37 a share on 3,840,000 
no par capital shares, against $5,250,- 
380 or $1.37 a share last year. Quar- 


ter ended Sept. 30: Net income, after 
similar deductions, $1,810,038, equal 


to 47c a share on 3,840,000 shares, 
gainst $1,914,302 or 50c a share in 
previous quarter and $1,899,155 or 
49c a share in September quarter of 
= 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, and Subsidi 
aries—Year ended on Aug. 31: Net 
profit after depreciation, interest, 
te wr taxes and other charges, 
a share on 
200.000 shares : ‘against $1,504,742, on 
$3.01 a share, in year ended on Sept. 


1, °34. 


Lindsay Light and Chemical 
months ended on Sept. 30: Net profit 
after depreciation, taxes and other 
charges, $41,689, equal, after 7% pre- 
ferred dividends, to 52c a share on 
60,000 $10 par common shares, com- 
pared with $28,300, or 29c 
share, a year before. 


Procter & Gamble and 
Quarter ended on Sept. 30: Profit 
after depreciation, Federal taxes and 
other charges, $4,304,505. After set- 
ting aside $700,000 for price equaliza- 
tion for materials and products, 
profit available for dividends was 
$3,604,505, which was equal, after 
preferred dividend requirements, to 
53c a share on 6,325,087 no-par com- 
mon shares. In preceding quarter 
net profit after same charges and de- 
duction of $835,000 for price equali- 
zation for materials and products was 
$3,525,858, equal to 52c a 


- Nine 


a common 


Subsidiaries 


net 


common 


share, and in September quarter of 
34 the net profit was $4,085,461, or 
6lc a common share. 
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Earnings 
October 1934 1933 Stocks Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
xLast High Low High Low High Low Sales Listed Rate* 1934 1933 
Number of shares 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE Oct. 1935 1935 
164 164% 104% 113 91% 112 47% 11,700 118,800 Air Reduction .......... ‘ No 841,288 $5.50 4.98 3.79 
1691%4 173. 125 160% 115% 152 70% 9,300 194,510 Allied Chem. & Dye ........ No 2,214,099 6.00 6.83 5.50 
27. 127% 122% 130 122% 125 115 1,700 20,200 as | le eee 100 345,540 7.00 50.79 42.24 
53% 57% 41% 48 25% 35 7% 7,700 124,800 Amer. Agric. Chem. ........ 100 315,701 2.00 6.37 p4.19 
31 33% 22% 62% 20% 89% 13 79,800 295,200 Amer. Com. Alcohol ..... con ao 260,716 None KAY § 4.56 
491%, 52 36 39% 26% 29% 99% 14,900 106,400 Archer-Dan-Midland ....... No 541,546 1.50 p4.21 3.82 
4514 47% 32% 55% 35% 39% 9 7,500 91,800 Atlas Powder Co. .......... No 234,235 2.00 2.49 74 
111 115 10634 106% 83 83% 60 250 5,410 OF Cl Pld. .ccccccee 100 88,781 6.00 13.54 8.38 
30 35% 19% 44% 17% 58% 4% 186,800 1,008,000 Celanese Corp. Amer. ...... No 987,800 None 1.25 3.32 
18% 19% 15% 18% 9% 22% 7 46,100 637,800  Colgate- — PIERS) <cccsccice JaeO 1,985,812 75 1.16 — .57 
106 106% 101 102% 68% 88 49 2,200 19,500 i te ree ccaes- Te 54,500 6.00 15.14 2:51 
951% 98 67 77% 58 71% 23% 23,300 188,400 Columbian” mae baleaeuss No 538,154 3.40 3.93 2.17 
1814 23% 16% 36% 15% 57% 9 138,800 1,200,000 Commer. Solvents .......... No 2,635,371 85 .89 88 
667% 78% 60 84% 55% 90% 45% 68,400 325,400 Corn Products. .. ..ssccccses 25 2,530,000 3.00 3.16 3.87 
155 165 148% 150% 135 14534 117% 800 8,200 7% Cam. OG. cis<cccccs 100 243,739 7.00 39.65 46.02 
40% 5036 353 55% 29 33% 10 3,600 24,800 Devoe & Rayn, A ......... . No 95,0 2.00 2.36 3.82 
136% 136! 865% 103% 80 95% 32% 77,700 803,800 DuPont de Nemours 20 10,871,997 $5 3.63 2.93 
131 131 126% 128% 115 117 97% 3,200 31,000 6% cum. deb. ... 100 1,092,699 6.00 42.73 35.58 
163 164% 110% 116% 79 893% 46 13,000 189,700 Eastman Kodak ..... No 2,250,921 4.00 6.28 4.76 
158 164 141 147 120 130 110 280 4,920 6% cum. pfd. 100 61,657 6.00 235.22 180.34 
267% 28% 17% 50% 21% 49% 16% 24,400 229,400 Freeport Texas .... 10 784,664 2.00 1.76 3.01 
120 124 112% 160% 113% 160% 97 220 1,960 09 cony, pid. os.cseese 100 5,000 6.00 120.08 156.73 
38 38% 233% 28% 15% 20 3% 67,100 390,100 Glidden Co. .......... siatsieés NO 603,304 90 a aaee 1.54 
110 111 1047, 107% 83 91% 48 720 7,760 Glidden, 6% pfd. ‘eiosesae ae 63,044 7 S| ee 22.60 
111 117% 85 96% 74 85% 65 3,700 50900 2h6ne AGING .éccacc seceenee 25 434,409 5.00 5.21 6.22 
87 90 71 81% 59 68% 15 4,900 56,300 Hercules Powder °.......2e. No 582,679 3.00 3.94 2.79 
126 128 122 125% 111 110% 8&5 440 4,900 7% cum. pid. ..... eee TaaD 105,765 7.00 28.79 22.38 
34! 363% 23% 2 19% 85 24 56,100 415,500 Industrial Rayon ...... “es GO 600,000 1.68 2.23 3.01 
3% #5 2% 6% 2 5% 11,200 128,800 Intern. Agricul. ...... esses 8G 436,049 None p—.99 p .69 
3114 423%4 26 37% 15 23% 5 4,000 46,300 7% cum, pr. pfd. ...... 100 100,000 None p2.69 p4.00 
313% 3134 22% 29% 21 23% 6% 207,900 1,699,400 Intern. Nickel ........s000 No 14,584,025 -60 1.14 sod 
26% 36% 25% 32 21 27% 13% 4,100 29,900 Intern, Salt ...ccscoccscscee NO 40,000 1.50 2.02 2.04 
331%Z 36% 22 33% 15% 22 7% 10,800 51,100 Kellogg (Spencer) ...... soo =O 500,000 1.60 v2.22 v3.01 
48% 48% 21% 43% 22% 37% 4% 124,400 749,000 Libbey Owens Ford ..... cee. oD 2,559,042 1.20 1.25 1.64 
331%, 34% 24% 35% 16% 50 10% 32,500 189,000 Liquid Carbonic ........... No 42,406 a = eae v1.05 
33 33% 233% 40% 23% 46% 14 26,600 251,800 Mathieson Alkali ........ « aio 650,436 1.50 1.20 1.70 
93% 94% 55 61% 39 83 25 31,900 181,500 Monsanto Chem. ...... SARS 10 864,000 1.25 3.03 2:57 
190 190 145 170 135 140 43% 3,300 18,200 National Lead ........«. 100 309,831 5.00 8.38 6.98 
160% 162% 150 146% 122 128% 101 300 4,340 7% cum, “A” pfd. 100 243,676 7.00 20.12 18.35 
131% 140% 121% 121% 100% 109% 75 430 3,870 6% cum, “B” pfd. 100 103,277 6.00 35.36 30.45 
8% 9% 4% 13 5% 11% 1% 108,700 245,000 Newport Industries ... 1 519,347 None 31 .05 
117% 118 80 94 60 96% 31% 37,200 171,000 Owens-Illinois Glass .. 25 1,200,000 4.00 5.41 4.86 
50% 533% 4236 44% 33 47% 19% 19,300 289,900 Procter & Gamble ...... eicat. e 6,410,000 1.70 p 2.23 p 2.11 
119% 120% 115 117 102% 110% 97 680 5,660 5% pfd. (ser. 241-29) .. 100 171,569 5.00 p88.13 p83.69 
6% 7 4 6% «3 7% 13% 43,200 143,000 ‘Tenn. Corp. .......- setae 5 857,896 None .27 — 11 
3134 3634 2834 43% 30 45% 15% _62,800 425,800 Texas Gulf” Sulphur ........ No 2,540,000 2.00 Net 2.93 
71% 72% 44 50% 35% 51% 19% 109,100 1,010,700 Union Carbide & Carbon .... No 9,000,743 1.60 2.28 1.59 
71% 71% 46 50% 35 37% 10% 17,400 = 215,000 United Carbon ...... Saas NO 370,127 2.40 3.55 1.39 
467%, 49 35% 64% 32 94 13% 61,000 303,400 YS. Indus. Alco. ......6.. No 391,033 None 4.04 3.56 
18 «213% 11% 314@ 14 36% 7% 24,800 352,200 Vanadium Corp.-Amer. ..... No 366,637 None —2.29 —2.40 
4 4% 2% S% 1% 7% % 16,000 135,400 Virginia-Caro. Chem. ....... No 486,000 None p—.79  p—2.46 
29% 30% 17% 26 10 26% 3% i $(%34,200 211,900 6% cum. part. pfd...... 100 213,392 None 4.20 p .52 
120 1200 «85 84 595% 63% 35H%H~—S 1900 10,500 7% cum. prior pfd...... 100 60,000 None 23.50 9.06 
24% 25 164 27% 14% 20% 5 29,500 97,600 Westvaco Chlorine ......... No 284,962 .40 1.55 1.08 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE wind an ‘“ 
27% 28% 15 22% 14 16 3h 09,406 419,000 Amer, Cyanamid “B” ..... Ce) 2,404,194 m .10 99 99 
3 ‘ 4 : 2 4% | 4 a% seers 10,600 British Celanese Am. R. 10 2,806,000 PeORE: oat, = Sore one 
106% 112% 90 105% 81 110 27 3,050 22,085 Celanese, 7% cum. on: 100 144,379 7.00 16.37 32.24 
110% 111% 97% 102 83 90 ~=«‘Si1 1,000 6,925 7% cum. prior pf 100 113,668 7.00 28.13 47.98 
84 15 7 19 7 26% «2 1,900 9,600 Celluloid Corp. ......... 15 194,952 None —1.67 —1.00 
127% 14% 1154 14% 104 11% 4% oune 7,900 Courtaulds’ Ltd. ........... 1£ 24,000,000 714% 7.57% 8.98% 
102% 105% 80 91 67% 78 30 5,700 67,300 Dow Chemical .........4.-- No 945,000 2.00 3.32 +3.60 
10 12% 6% 10% 4 8 Y% — 80,400 Duval Texas Sulphur ....... No 500,000 jo ee z .08 
$8 52% 37 40% 19 19 8 Rh 17,000 Heyden Chem. Corp. .....+. 10 147,600 1.35 3.07 2.74 
90% 927% 46% 57% 39 39% 13 T3899 18S5y Pittsburgh Plate Glass ..... 25 2,141,305 1.40 2.69 1.87 
121 121% 84 90% 47% 47 12% “990 5°030 Sherwin Williams ......... . 48 635,583 3.00 =. nae 3.54 
10934 11314 106 109% 100 99 80 . 9031 6% pfd. AA. cum. ....... 100 155,521 ) ee y20.78 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
103 105% 76% 75 50% 57 25% 975 6,049 Pennsylvania Salt ........ es 50 150,000 4.00 p5.94 £5.07 
1935 Out- 
October 1934 1933 Bonds Date Int. Int. standing 
xLast High Low High Low High Low Sales Due % Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE Oct. 1935 1935 
113 113% 104% 106% 83% 89 64 336,000 4,393,000 Amer. I. G. Chem. Conv. 5%’s ....... ners 1949 5% M.N. 29,929,000 
29% 29% 7% 17% = «5 14% 2% 1,290,000 2,719,000 Anglo Chilean s. f. deb. 7’s .........sceeee 1945 7 M.N. = 12,700,000 
83% 88% 77% 88 61% 74% 37 47,000 579,000 By-Products Coke Corp. Ist 5%4’s “A” ..... 1945 5% M.N. 4,932,000 
9834 993% 91'g 92 62 65 38%4 = 433,000 1,344,000 Int. Agric. Corp. 1st Coll. tr. stpd. to 1942 .. 1942 5 M.N. 5,994,100 
19% 21% 7 19% 5% 14% 2% 2,705,000 10,591,000 Lautaro Nitrate conv. b’s ........eecccceee 1954 6 hf: 31,357,000 
73 94 65 981% 89% 99% 87 88.000 920,000 Montecatini Min & Agric. det. 7’s with war. 1937 7 fe) i 7,075,045 
3234 38 32'§ 74% 34% 62 33% 7,000 37.000 Ruhr CRG. OE a isosc 5060s sd scoesie ewewes 1948 6 A. @. 3,156,000 
1025¢ 103% 91% 90 65% 76 50 58,000 905,000 ‘Veen. Cor. Gee OE TS asics cweess iewenis 1944 6 a 3,007,900 
8478 941% 66 89% 62 81 34% 116,000 1,756,000 Vanadium Corp. conv. 5’8 ......-eeeeeeee- 1941 5 A. O. 4,261,000 
+ Years ended 5-31-34 and 35; m Last paid, no regular rate; p Years ended 6-30-35 and 6-30-34; uv Year ended 8-1-35; x Oct. 26; y Year ended 
8-31-34; 2 Year ended 8-31-34; * Including extras. 
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Industrial Trends 


{October Business Reaches New 
High Point — Outlook for Con- 
tinuance through the Fall is 
Bright— 

3usiness activity reached a new high in 
October in the path along the road to 
recovery. Rise over September was one 
of the sharpest of the year and would 


the latter part of the month which was 
generally attributed to the unseasonally 
warm weather prevailing over most of 
the country. 

Steel activity is advancing steadily and 
in the 3rd week reached 51.8%. This is 
the demand from the 
automotive centers has not been as heavy 


encouraging for 


Merchandise car loadings in the 3rd 
week of October rose to the highest total 
in almost 4 years and were 
above the same week in °34. 
output October 
highs in the Ist 
tracts for heavy 
the past 
week 


over 13% 
Electrical 
reached 


during all-time 


weeks. Con- 


construction in 


and 2nd 
one of 
weeks exceeded those in 
October, 1931. All of 


manufacturing industries which 


any 
the 
are heavy 
consumers of chemicals showed up favor- 
ably. 


since 


Besides advances in steel and auto- 





as Ist anticipated, caused by the inevi- 


Mis? See : mobile production, heavy gains were re- 
seem to indicate the likelihood of the : : oe : eve ass ‘ i 
: ; : table delays in getting started on the *36 ported in all divisions of the textile 
best fall business in 4 years. : , : : ; 
models. Despite such delays in the De- group, with rayon manufacturing sched- 
1 


I 





troit area, production of cars is increasing 
week by week from the year’s low period 
||| in September. 


ules very close to productive capacity; in 
paper ; paint, 


20 
SUM 
LLL ew “se mmes || 


) |weexcy BUSINESS INDEX 1 | | 
ted for Seas age | 








varnish and lacquer ; leather 


From now on the auto- and tanning; and the rubber fields. 







































Lum- 

! | ESTaMnTED notmaL 100 | HY motive centers are expected to be excep- ber operations are at a fairly satisfactory 

| | 1H | | | | | | | | || | ||| || tionally busy, rate and coal production, both bituminous 

11 | William A. Irvin, president of U. S. and anthracite, gained steadily in volume. 

HAH HS LM Steel, “is hopeful enough” to estimate the The N. Y. Times Index of Business Ac- 

| | yall IH] \ |} 1 || production of steel ingots for the entire tivity reached a new high for the current 

n HT TTT 1 THI rity industry this year at more than 32,000,000 year on Oct. 19 with a gain of 3.6 points 

YU | HE LL ill {|| LL |||] tons. This would compare with 25,599,- from the rate prevailing in the last week 
pene sy ASON Dy FMAMS SAS OND 118 tons for the year 34. In the Ist 8 ot September, 

L184 iy 1935 





months of this year ingot output reached Various accepted indices of wholesale 
‘ P ; i > > , 
The upward trend in business graphically 21,214,241 tons, against 19,2 


273,357 tons in commodity prices showed net gains for 
shown. the corresponding °34 period. the 4 week period, but the individual 
Retail trade was in exceptionally heavy Fulfillment of his forecast would bring movements were spotty. The metals and 


volume; department stores sales, for ex- 
ample, were 12% ahead in the Ist 2 weeks 


of the month the 


average °35 operations for the steel indus- 
try of the country to slightly above 48%, 
against 37.38% in ’34. 


rubber all made gains, but the grains and 


foodstutfs were down sharply. The pe- 


over troleum price structure strengthened when 


period of last year. 


corresponding Annual steel mak- 























Some slight reces- ing capacity of the U. S. is 68,849,717. California crude prices advanced early in 
sion was reported wholesale trade tons. the month, but considerable apprehension 
was heard that they could not be main- 
tained for long with California production 
Statistics of Business figures showing rises. 

September September August August July July Demand for chemicals increased in 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 October over September figures. Partic- 

Automotive production 89,805 170,007 240,051 234,811 337,049 264,933 lacty heavy , he call for alkalie 
Bldg, contracts" 2.66.6. $167,376 $110,151 $168,557 $119,592 $159,249 $119.662 ulariy heavy was the ca for alkalies. 
Failures, Dun & Bradstreet 806 790 910 929 931 912 While shipments of solvents were some- 

Merchandise importst ..... $161,653 $131,658 $169,030 $119,513 $177,698 $127,229 ; Pa 
Merchandise exportst ..... $198,189 $191,313 $172,204 $171,984 $173,371 $161,572 What below expectations, the certain 1m- 
Newsprint Production ree os : : - . 
ataday tOUS: c.s70 + a6 600: 223,892 196,17 216,164 234,266 208.238 + Provement in automotive and tire produc- 
S., tons fre 71,416 74,117 80,903 73,108 76,184 tion through the balance of the year will 

Newfoun Beer SC ees 0OCee ek | leas 30,223 29,336 7 298 ; ; ; pes 

MeMiGO Onset ieceetcs  <senkas 1868 11933 2047 correct this situation. The naval stores 

gg 1 PE Ser ere ae eer ee eee ke eee 329,158 338,643 313,767 Py. ree Boe . hile “come- 
Plate glass prod., sq. it. 14,404,060 6,737,782 7.449.906 13,908'529 7.241.867 quotations staged a worth while come 
Steel ingots production .... 2,829,835 1,268,977 1,381,350 2,270,224 1,489,453 back” and the sentiment in the primary 
Steel activity, % capacity.. Sila 23.05 23.24 39.44 27.06 : ’ bad eam 
Pig iron production coun Agd@@aeee 898,000 1,761,286 1,054,000 1,520,263 1,224,826 centers seems to be improving 
U. S. consumption, crude 

CUDUCE CUEt cctee ces dadiewe® <Yareeee 39,242 36,384 

Tire shipments SeisQgiawles Seweam  ‘eeewls 4,739,259 y 5,447,109 Outlook for °36 Chemical Prices 

RISO PIVUUECION ciccsass <ccaned § sapares 3,992,800 31 3,531,834 3,352,! ; 

RICCINVERIOED cocina scwaes  <idvlens 7,805,054 8,697,151 8,849,503 9,436,816 Producers and buyers alike are now 
Dept. of Labor Indicest One inal : een. 26 

Factory payrolls, totalst..  ...... 57.9 69.7 62.2 65.3 giving careful consideration to 36 con- 

Factory employmentt ... ...... 75.8 81.6 79.5 80.4 tract prices and a few have already been 

Chemical price indext se  etereravers 80.3 84.3 79.2 84.6 poe ‘ ous . 

Chemical employmentfa .. ...... 3 nace 107.7 110.9 109.0 announced. The highly competitive sit- 

CHEHNCAN PAVEONSTO ceccc ktesde. seems 103.3 96.5 101.6 ats : ; : , Ss aetna 

eC I : uation in trisodium phosphate is certainly 
Chemicals and Related Products sane sink . I P rie = 
eg: i ae ies ae $8,692 $7,737 $8,878 $7,722 $8,372 $7,297 not indicative of the general run of indus- 

ESOOFET xn oe brea oc vv 4,18 $3,703 $3,917 $4.51 : . — 

Stocks, tert ae. aS 908 119 119 ; 117. trial chemicals, and, generally speaking, 

Stocks, raw materialst -.  ....-. eevee “9 92 78 99 the present sentiment appears to favor 
Cement prod., ratio of prod. we ort ‘ : 

O CADRCIE’ .056bes scewns 32.6 34.8 $1.8 34.5 35.3 3327 repetition of J) quotations on most items 
Anthracite prod., tons nr ee 2,591,000 3.584.000 2£3,536.000 2.973.978 ‘ aes. : 2 ea 
Bituminous prod., Set iss. verdes 25,980,000 27,452,000 222,252,000 24,86 9°00 with a few products due for increases 

ttLabor Dept. 
Jour. Chem. NW. 3. 
-——Carloadings—. -———Ellectrical Output§— of & % Times Fisher’s 
% % Com. —National Fertilizer Association Indices—, Drug Steel Index Index 

Week of of Price Fats& Chem.& Mixed Fert. All Price Ac- Bus. Pur. 

Ending 1935 1934 Change 1935 1934 Change Index Oils Drugs Fert. Mat. Groups Index tivity Act. Power 
Sept. 28... 630,771 646,024 — 2.4 1,857,470 1,648,976 +12.6 81.4 74.2 95.4 70.8 64.7 79.0 79.3 50.8 85.9 116.9 
Oct. . ae 706.877 632,406 +11.8 1,863,483 1,659,192 +12.3 82.3 74.7 95.4 70.8 65.6 79.5 80.2 49.7 88.5 116.9 
Oct. 12... 734,274 636,999 +15.3 1,867,127 1,656,864 1.12, 7 82.4 75.4 95.5 70.8 65.9 79.6 80.7 50.4 88.8 116.6 
Oct. 19... 732,947 640,527 +14.4 1,863,086 1,667,505 +11.7 82.1 76.6 95.6 70.9 65.9 79.6 81.1 51.8 89.5 117.0 
OG. GS e.s ivcewand, | cake) ace’ cared. . cankatwews wise Gee 76.5 95.6 70.9 66.0 79.3 32.2 

* 37 states; t Dept. of Labor, 3 year average, 1923-1925 = 100.0; $000 omitted; § K.W.H., 000 omitted; a Includes all 


allied products but 
not petroleum refining; tf 1926-1928 = 100.0; 2 Revised. 
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Prices Current 


Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
for spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
specified. Products sold f. o. b. works are specified as such. 
Import chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to maker’s prices and 


indicated 


“second hands.” 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations 





Heavy Chemicals, Coal-tar Products, Dye-and- 
Tanstuffs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and 
Materials, 
Petroleum Solvents and Chemicals, Naval Stores, 

Fats and Oils, etc. 


Sizes, 


Fertilizers and Insecticide 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so 


designated. 


Raw materials are quoted New York, f.o.b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f.o.b. works or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 


commonly used. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average—$1.00 - 1934 Average $1.31 - Jan. 1935 $1.23 - Oct. 1935 $1.17 














Current 1935 1934 Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low _ High Market Low High Low High 
Acetaldehyde, drs c-l, wks Ib. 14 i .14 .14 16% Muriatic (cont.): 
en 95%, 50 gal drs 20°, cbys, c-l, wks ..100 Ib. 1.45 oo «1.45 ° 1.45 
becedaw apices eal 21 25 21 .25 21 31 tKS, WKS 6.600005 10010. 1.20 eee 1.20 ce 1.20 
Pa... tech, Icl, kegs. Ib. -38 -43 38 -43 .40 1.35 22°, c-l, cbys, wks ..1001b. ... 1.95 toed 1.95 Pe: 1.95 
Acetanalid, tech, 150 lb bbls Ib. .24 -26 24 26 -24 -26 Fe 9 cooccceccOOID. ... 1.60 ose. So 1.60 
Acetic Anhydride, 100 1b i ss—<i—s‘“‘—s~—sSsSsSs DB ys cere eee eee ce ee Ib. .06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% 
| RE ee eee Ib, .21 .25 21 .25 .21 .25 N e W, 250 oe Ib. .85 .87 85 87 85 87 
Agstih. tech, GPS ...0000%s m. 22 .24 oak .24 -22 32 Nz iphthenic, 240-280 s. v., 
Acetone, tks, GEV s.s0 cee iD, wad 12 x || 12 .10 12 GES ob 5s saws oan ib, tt .14 ett .14 .10 13 

drs, c-l, de T\caeuseeeee Ib. oe 12 ee: 12 12 12 Sludges, drs reer Tere Ib. .06 .10 im ae ~o a 

Acetyl chloride, 100 lb cbys Ib. .55 .68 35 -68 55 .68 Naphthionic, tech, 250 Ib 
cL RE oe -60 -65 -60 -65 -60 -65 
ACIDS eas ly 135 lb one, > ina ous “i 
ietic, kgs, bbls ........ = ot 2 a RE occ 100lb.¢ ... 5.0 ai) ae ——— 
rena 8%, SS e ibis a ae % Cine eee le UC ae oe 
SE IWKS sa cwcaad 0 Ibs. 2.45 2.40 2.45 2.40 2.91 40°, cbys, c-l, wks..100 lb.c¢ ... 6.00 ee 6.00 eee 6.00 
shania: “bbls, cl, wks 14 lbs. 8.43 8.25 8.43 8.25 10.02 42°, e-l, cbys, wks..100lb.c¢ ... 6.50 x 6.50 eae 6.50 
gla — USP, bbls, c-1, CE, cbys, dO ssc2:000 b. 11% 112% 11% 12% 11% .12% 
severencneccS@@Ob®, sso 38438 2895 2249 «.. 2095 Oxalic, 300 Ib bbls, wks, or 
uiiaie: clon Be ns eed Tao "72 as “72 "72 “72 oN: Ys eure eee sree oe 1% 12% 11% .12% 11% .12% 
Anthranilic, refd, bbls ....1b. (85 — _95 85 95.8595 Phosphoric, 50%, USP, 

bachOMNbIS. ..caccuumoanils Bicones "75 we 75 ey: 75 OGD) sos woo5 5s sce es -14 14 -14 14 -14 14 
Battery, cbys, delv ..100lbs. 1.60 2.25 160 2.25 1.60 2.25 50%, acid, ¢-l, drs, wks..Ib. .06 08 | -06 08 05 -08 
Benzoic, tech, 100 lb kgs ..lb. .40 4s 40 46 “40 rr 75%, acid, c-l, drs, wks..Ib. .09 10% 09 10% .07 10% 

USP, 100 lb kgs ....... Ib, .54 59 54 59 _ ae Picramic, 300 1b bbls, wks.lb. .65 .70 -65 70 65 70 
Boric, tech, gran, 80 tons, . ; a Pictic, KGS, WES 6.006000 b. .30 40 30 -40 .30 -50 

begs, Eres tona 84 95.00 80.00 95.00 80.00 80.00 — 98% wks, ae a 35 see 35 coe cee 

Broenner’s, bbls ‘ik wee wee Ib. 1.20 1.25 1.20 oe 1.20 1.25 BOE. cswasenasciecisawee Ib. .15 17% A Ai eee 

Butyric, 95%, cbys ...... Ib. .53 “60 ‘83 “60 <3 "85 Pyrogallic, crys, kgs, wks..lb. 1.55 = 1.65 1.55 1.65 1.40 1.65 
edible, c-l, wks, cbys ...Ib. 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.30 Salicylic, tech, 125 Ib bbls, 

synthetic, cl, OES Simei 22 et 22 22 22 WEB) os Siecsdieie sien eioe | ar -40 eee -40 33 40 

2 ei Ee LES, Ib. 23 ; “23 "23 "23 Sebacic, tech, drs, wks ....lb. ... 58 ee 58 ar 58 

Se RN ERS sl 2 ae lb. “21 "21 "21 21 Succinc, bbls ........+++- Mie) cas Ph sae By ae isa 
Camphoric, "| DS ee lb, 5.25 oe 5.25 5.25 5.25 Sulfanilic, 250 lb bbls, wks Ib. .18 ae .18 sto ane aso 
Chicago, bbls. lb, 2.10 se. 290 <910 “2:40 Sulfuric, 60°, tks, wks ...ton ... 11.00 cow EEOC 11.00 
Chlorosulfonic, 1500 Ib ‘drs, cl, ‘cbys, wks ....100Ib. ... 1.10 ware 1.1 oes 1.10 

OE sccccugteesec ed b. .03%4 .05 03% .05% .04% .05% age age gape wae oe 
4 4 2277 4 V4 x C-i, CDYS, WKS ece = see . ee 
Chromic, 9934 Ho, dg de splat alten Miia ie ic CP, cbys, wks ......... Ib. .06%4 107% .06% .07% .06% .07% 
 ppbterempeetis: Ib.b 28 = -.29 28 «.29S 28 (30 ero ee 090 18.50 
anhyd, gran, drs .....1b.b ... 34 ie -31 31 Ol | Ege WSL esate sicns 0s mo... 18.50 : : = : 
Cleve’s, 250 lb bbls ....... Ib, 52.54 52 «65452 s(«wS 4 Tannic, tech, 300 tb bbis...1b. 123.40 230 40 = 23.40 
Cresylic, 99%, straw, HB, Tartaric, USP, gran powd, 
drs, wks, frt equal ..gal. .45 47 46 48 46 47 300 Ib bbls ....+.++s Ib. -.- 24 024 .25 25 -26 
99%, straw, LB, drs, wks, Tobias, 250 Ib bbls..... oselb. .75 .80 Be fos -80 75 .80 
Nek NEL 5 ccosckncee gal. .64 ae 64 +S ch ee Trichloroacetic bottles..... Ib. 2.45 = 2.75 2.45 2.75 2.00 2.75 
resin grade, drs, wks, : KES oc ceccccccccccceces IDs sae 86 lee oan “dene es eee 
Sen sssccecccae gal, .54 55 54 55 54 55 Tungstic, tech, bois coccee Ib. 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.35 1.70 
Crotonic, drs ......-.e00: lb. .90 1.00.90 1.00.90 1.00 Vanadic, drs, wks .....-.. Ib. 1.10 1.200 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 
Formic, tech, 140 Ib drs ..1b. 111.13 ct ee 11.13 Albumen, light. flake, 225 Ib : 
Fumaric, bbis ...... 2 eer -60 os -60 ae eee bbls... see seseeeeeedb. £50 -60 “45 60 35 53 
Fuming, see Sulfuric (Oleum) dark, bbls ..... ccccee «Ib. 12 ake 12 ae -10 17 
Fuoric, tech, 90%, 100 Ib. egg, edible ...... eeseiests oles 1.05 85 61.05 82 92 
eyeaneepes S PAY kes 35 ee 35 ae 35 vegetable, edible .......Ib. .65 70 65 70 65 70 
Gallic, ‘ech oo aa oa 65 68 65 -68 -60 70 
s EO : ie 80 .70 -80 74 80 HOL 
Pa 225 Ib bbls, wks...Ib. .77.  .79-:77, 179177, 79 PO eg Hcy 
H, 225 Ib. bbls, wks ...... Ib. .50 55 50 25 50 afl santas” sc aa mae Ib. 143 
Hydriodie, USP, 10% sol. c-l, drs, delv ......... Ib. 150 
os ee b. .50 oul .50 a-F | -50 51 flo dirs ele. cock lb. 157 
Hydrobromic, 48% com 155 Amyl, se condary, tks, delv ; 
. Ah oy eee - lb, .45 48 45 48 45 .48 Bae: eee es SE ih. 2 >. SC i ae 108 

ydrochloric, see muriatic. Benzyl, bottles ........ 1, <65 1.10 65 1.10 sta. 100 

nee he 5 Sale -_ 80 1.30 80 = 1.30 80 = 1.30 Butyl, normal, tks, delv Ib. * oe 11 it a2 09% .12 
’ 0, o eA l4 
bbls, wks ............ 07 07% 07 07% 07 07% te ge delv ieee ee: Se eee 
Hydrofluosilicic, 35%, 400 : or erences - 096 . 096.076 .096 
mere ee oe cl, drs, delv ....... Ib. d 106... = 106.086 = 1.06 
-actic, 229 adenine Ua Ee a tie si Capryl, drs, tech, wks ..Ib. ... 85 .., 85 85.85 
steerer eer eesene . . _. . ° . . i i 

22%. light refd. bbls. Ib. 106% 07 06% 07 06% 07 Roce berles oo lb. 3.25 3.65 $:25 3.65 3.25 3.65 

44%, light, $00 Ib bbls ..Ib. 11% 120 111% 1120 111% 112 ° gpidateniectiped) n 49% 34 49 .30 34 

ton” pecs tr “— - 09% .10 09% .10 .09 10 W estern schedule, a 

* iggeagippaia ic de NE as Ge se we 2 cine — SS - 

USP X, 85%, cbys ....lb. .45 50 45 -50 as aor — me. 3, ths, al.e 31 29%, .31 2914 .304 
Laurent’s, 250 Ib bbls ....Ib. .36 | 36 37 .36 on drs, ieiiek a y e an "36 3414 “36 ee pas 
OO ee Ib. .16 -16 -16 .16 16 16 h dule. tk =e 5 
Maleic, powd, kgs ........ 2s 2 2 2 2 Western nae 35 32% .35 = 
Malic, powd, kgs ........ Ib, .45 .60 45 -60 45 .60 ct ion Crane oa gal. e ne “40 37% .40 s 
Metanillic, 250 Ib bbls ....Ib, 60 .65 60 65 60  .65 ———VaV——_« °° ; 

Mixed, tks, wks ...... Nunit .06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% ie. ee: EE de SE ee Se 
sent OS 5 OOS OP SCO ray” pees ~: ORE Oem eegaes 
eee ee ag tech, bbls Ib. .16 18 16 18 .16 48 rerun Tyee . 
+r 188, co ib cbvs ee Se — a ha ae c Yellow grades 25c per 100 Ibs. less in each case; _d Spot prices are 
ate cc coe 100 Ib 1.35 . es 1.35 lc higher; e Anhydrous is Se higher in each case; f Pure prices are le 
tks, wks ......... 100 Ib 1.00 ... 1.00 1.00 higher in each case; * Dealers are given 20% off this price. 


a Powdered boric acid $5 a ton higher in each case; 
b Powdered citric is 4c higher; 


502 


USP $15 higher; 


kegs are in each case 4c higher than bbls. 








ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bgs; 


carboys, cbys; 
kgs; 


carlots, c-l; 
powdered, powd; 


Chemical Industries 


refined, ref’d; 


less-than-carlots, Icl 
tanks, tks 


November, 


; drums, drs; 


barrels, bbls; 
kegs, 


; works, f.o.b., wks. 
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Alcohol, Ethyl 














P 7 C t Amyl Chloride 
Amyl Acetate rices urren Bordeaux Mixture 
Current 1935 1934 Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Alcohols (continued) Amy] Chloride, normdrs,wksib. .56 -68 .56 -68 .56 -68 
Ethyl, 190 proof, molasses, : Chloride, mixed, drs, 
en eer ee gal. g a 4.10 4.08% 4.10 eu 4.08% WE o:5.0e0sbeneceucs i «6.07 .077 .07 .077 07 12.2 
ig GEE cccces ooeccan ge 417 4.27 4.13% 4.27 ae 4.13% CU CUE sss cccencas | Nee .06 “en .06 .06 10.5 
Gl, BOD 6ckees dves gal.g 4.18 4.28 4.15% 4.28 4.12% 4.24% Mercaptan, drs, wks ....lb. ... 1.10 «ex 1.10 eae 1.10 
absolute, drs ...... gal. g 4.57% 6.11% 4.55% 611% ... er Amylene, drs, wks ....... I .102 «£1 102.—.11 .10 «aa 
Furfuryl, tech, 500 lb, Oe WE «cc du ccncccaes Me ex .09 F .09 as .09 
OTE ee en ape Be | _ 35 ao .40 Aniline Oil, 960lbdrsandtkslb. .15 17% 15 17% = «15 17% 
Saat, secondary tks, delv Ib. 23) ae Ela ces 114% Amati GN acc 5kk. ckccss lb. .34 a 34 cy 34 37 
Ol Gre: GElW sic.cceewss lb. SEM ccs A) ae 12% — SUSE céccacee lb. mate 75 F Ay i ey 
Normal, drs, wks .. Ib. 3.25 3.50 Som S50 Side FSW Bo Wc ccccvcdccccccss Ib. 18 18 18 
Isoamyl, prim, cans, wks lb. 4. 00 4.50 4.00 4.50 4.00 4.50 Pr + sublimed, 125 
ar tg refd, lIcl, drs . _ BY. Bey -60 .60 75 lb bbls Ib. .50 52 50 52 .45 .50 
Gh GIS. ss c5cc-esccees Sc ae eae oa as men as metal slabs, ton 
°° RNAI OF 10% a are a = DB dete oc cccsetccnccces i ae 15 .12%4 .16 .07 14%4 
Isopropyl, refd, c-l, drs. I 55 <a -45 55 Needle, powd, bbls ..... Ib. 112% 1.13% 8.09 13%. .07 
Propyl, norm, 50 gal drs gal. aa saa vers 75 Butter of, see Chloride. 
Special Solvent, tks, wks gal. aa <a ae a Chloride, soln cbys ..... Ib. 113 17 13 mY, 13 17 
——— points, tks, Oxide, 500 lb bbls ......]b.  .13 1334 .10% =.1334 .08 11 
Diag Genres gal. 35 A Salt, 63% to 65%, tins..lb. .22 .24 22 .24 a2 24 
Aldehyde ammonia, 100 a Sulfuret, golden, bbls ...lb. 22 .23 19 .23 .16 .23 
EEE Oe CeO 82 .80 .82 .80 -82 Vermilion, bbls ........lb. (35 .42 35 .42 135 .42 
Alphanaphithol, crude, 300 Ib Archil, conc, 600 lb bbls ..lb. .2} 27 21 29 21 27 
PE en .65 .60 .65 .65 .70 Double, 600 lb bbls .....Ib. 18 20 18 20 18 20 
Alpbanaphthylamine 350 Ib Triple, 600 lb bbls .....Ib. 18 .20 18 .20 18 .20 
Ritciatare wlare a aie 2 .34 -32 .34 32 34 Arglos, 80%, casks ......lb. (15 16 15 16 15 16 
Slim suena, — cl, Crude, 30%, casks ..... Ib. .07 .08 .07 .08 .07 .09 
bbls, WE ... 0 3.00 3.00 2.90 3.00 AsOClOrs, WEE oo. cscccees Ib. 18 30 18 .30 18 .30 
= gene or more, Arrowroot, bbl .........- Ib, 0834 .09 08% .09% .08% .09% 
ON eres 0 lb. $15 S45 3.15 Arsenic, Red, 224 Ib cs kgs lb. |. 153% a 1534.14 15% 
lem than 25 bbls, White, 112 Ib kgs ...... Ib, .031%4 .04 03% — 03% .05 
Wisden ceca ces Te cas sas 3.25 3.23 DOA ucaccddacseacnua lb. 40 42 40 40 45 
Granular,c-l,bbls,wks100 lb. —.. 2.75 2.75 2:75 Asbestine, c-l wks ......-t0M13.00 15.00 13.00 15. 00 13.00 15.00 
25 bblsor more, wks 100lb. ... 2.90 2.90 2.90 Barium Carbonate precip, 
Powd, c-l, bbls, wks 1001b. ... 3.15 3.35 ar 3.55 200 Ib bgs, wks .....-ton56.50 61.00 56.50 61.00 56.50 61.00 
25bblsormore,wks 100]b. ... 3.30 wu 3.30 ere 3.30 Nat (witherite) 90% gr, 
Chrome, bbls ...... 100 Ib. 7.00 7.25 7.00 7.25 6.50 7.25 c-l, wks, bys ....... ton42.00 45.00 42.00 45.00 42.00 45.00 
Potash, lump, c-1, bbls, Chlorate, 112 lb kgs NY Ib. 1514 .17% 14 17% .14 16 
WE ve tateaateas 10 a.a0 3.25 3.29 Chloride, 600 lb bbl wks ton72.90 74.00 72.00 74.00 72.00 74.00 
25 bblsor more, wks 100 Ib. 3.40 3.40 3.40 Dioxide, 88%, 690 Ib drs lb. 4] 123 11 12 bY 13 
Granular, c-l, bbls, wks 100 Ib. 3.40 3.00 3.00 Hydrate, 500 lb bbls ....lb. 0514.06 05% .06 04% .06 
25 bbls or more, bbls, Nitrate, 700 lb cks ..... : 08 ne 08% 08% 
WEE | weanaeeceds 100 Ib. 3.00 er Rh eo $.15 Barytes, floated, 350 lb bbls 
Powd, c-l, bbls, wks 100 lb. 3.40 eae 3.40 sare 3.40 WE Sicdentcccceene ton23.65 31.15 23.00 31.15 23.00 30.50 
25 bblsor more, wks 100 Ib. x55 ose S09 -ee «3.95 Bauxite, bulk, mines . ton 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 5.00 10.00 
Soda, bbls, wks ..... 100 lb. 4.00 4.15 4.00 4.15 3.50 4.15 Jentonite, c-l, No. 1, bgs, 
Aluminum metal, c-1 wks Se tr eer ton 16.50 16.50 18.00 
SON cence caauese 100 Ib. 19.00 0.00 19.00 23.30 20.00 24.30 LOS. ee ee ton 11.00 11.00 12.50 
Acetate, CP, 20%, bbls lb. .09 -10 .09 1 .09 10 Benzaldehyde, tech, 945 Ib 
Chloride anhyd, 99%, OES, WES® . «04s. es00 05 Ib. 60 62 .60 62 .60 65 
WUE. vad vans << cawee ees. Ib. .07 «12 .07 » .07 12 Benzene (Benzol), 90%, Ind, 
GE; WEE si scecs Pe ae .08 .05 .08 .04 .08 8000 gal tks, frt allowed 
Crystals, c-l, drs, wks .. % 06% .07 06% .07 OMe OR <n savlocnaniscceusenus gal. 1 1 Q 
Solution, drs, WOES 566k 03 03% .03 03% .03 03% 90% ol, Gre ...cccecs gal. ) | 
Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 ib Ind Pure, tks, frt er 
DUIS COLe woteess vec lh 33 as 13 PY akg Hi | RE ee ae | 18 1 a5 ) 
heavy, bbls, wks ..... lb. .04 04% .04 04% .04 04% Benzidine Base, dry, 250 ib 
0 ee eee ee ao ASH 15% ... 15% NSF SOR eae aa et ie RF .67 69 67 .69 67 .69 
Palmitate, bbls ........lb.  .21 22 .20 22 19 21 Benzoyl Chloride, 500 lb drs ib, .40 45 .40 45 .40 45 
Resinate, pp., bbls ..... We wes Pe eae 15 AZ% «5S Benzyl Chloride, ‘tech, drs..lb. (30 .40 .30 .40 30 .40 
Stearate, 100 Ib bbls....Ib. -18 .20 17 -20 PY -18 Beta-Naphthol, 250 Ib bbl, 
— com, c-l, bgs, WEEE Se dcastccldaaaces .24 24 24 
cee atarclot. ae e's 00 Ib. 1.35 F 35 £35 Ss Naphthylamine, sublimed, 
be aa. wks ..... 100 Ib. 5.55 1.55 LSS 55 og ae me 3.25 6«-2.45 2.25 2.35 1.25 41.35 
Sulfate, iron-free, c-l, Be Tech, 200 lb bbls ....... Ib. .53 55 53 55 53 58 
SE A 1.90 ae 1.96 190 1.99 Bismuth Meta) .cccccccsece. 1.00 1.10 90 12 1.10 1.30 
ok pbis, WEE oss 100 lb, 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 Chloride, boxes ........ Ib. 3.20 3.25 3.20 3.25 goa se 
Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb Hydroxide, boxes ...... Ib. 3.15 3.20 3.15 3.20 ne 
arr re rrr 2 ee 1.15 ae 1.15 eee 1.15 Oxychloride, boxes .... Ib. 2.95 3.00 2.95 3.00 ae 
Ammonia anhyd com, tks. 04% .05% .04% 05% .04% .05% Subbenzoate, boxes ..... Ib. 3.25 3.30 3.25 3.30 a 
Ammonia anhyd, 100 ‘lb cyl Ib 15% .21% .18% .21% .15% .21% Subcarbonate, kgs ......lb. 1.40 1.45 1.55 1.70 5 
26°, 800 Ib drs, delv ....Ib. 24% .03 02% _ .03 02% .03 Trioxide, powd, boxes ..Ib. 3.45 3.50 3.45 3.50 a a 
Aqua 26° tks NH ....cont = .05 my .05 con .05 SII 56s caas<néeinne RIG OES 1.30 861.45 1.40 1.60 
eS ee ee ane 024 024 .° see Blackstrap, cane (see Molas- 
Ammonium Acetate, kgs ..lb. .26 33 26 33 .26 33 ses, Blackstrap). 
~——— bbls, f.0.b. Blanc Fixe, 400 Ib bbls, 
EF eee 100 Ib, 5.15 5.71 5.15 5.23 §.15 5.71 WEE. <c6.cccc.snee SO R42SO 76:00 42.50 70.00 42.50 70.00 
Biteceide, 300 Ib bbis, Ib. .15 BS Y 15 17 15 17 Bleaching Powder, 800 Ib drs 
carbonate, tech, 500 Ib c-l wks contract...100lb. ... 1.90 re 1.90 ee 1.90 
LS POSE ere yee 12 .08 oka .08 12 lel Gre, WES .¢ccusses Ib. 2.15 3.50 2.15 3.50 2.00 3.50 
Chloride, White, 100 lb Blood, ‘dried, fot... NY. .umit ... 3.25 2.50 3.25 2.40 3.25 
bbls, wks .......-. 1001b 4.45 4.90 4.45 4.90 4.45 5.25 Chicago, high grade ..-unit ... 3.50 2.50 375 2.00 3.10 
Gray, 250 Ib bbls wks...Ib. 5.00 5.75 5.00 5.75 5.00 5.75 Imported shipt ....... ‘unit 3.25 3.30 2.75 30 2.75 3.20 
Lump, 500 lbs cks _ Ib, -10% .11 10% «11 -10 11 Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori 
Lactate, 500 lb bbls ....1b. «15 16 15 16 15 16 Prussian Soluble ..... b. .36% .38 36% .38 35% .38 
MOONE ceacccceee és Ib, .11 12 ll 12 11 12 Bone, 4% + 50% raw, 
Nitrate, tech, cks ....... Ib, .04 .05 04 == .05 03% .05 QGhichsOha ccslasicc sees ton20.00 22.00 19.00 22.00 19.00 25.00 
ONG GES 66666 cesses | ae -10 eee -10 : -10 Bone Ash, 100 Ib kgs ..... Ib. .06 .07 .06 .07 .06 .07 
Oxalate, neut, cryst, powd, Black, 200 lb bbls ...... Ib. .05% .08'% 05% .08% .05% .08% 
Hilarie cesee neces cetas Ib, 26.27 2600 62702627 Meal, 3% & 50%, imp..ton . 23.00 22.75 24.00 16.00 24.00 
pure, cryst, bbls, kgs. . 27-28 2700 2827.28 Domestic, bgs, Chicago. .ton19.00 20.00 16.00 21.00 ao 
Serchlorate, kgs ....... 1 . -16 tee -16 .16 -16 Borax, tech, gran, 80 ton lots, 
Persulfate, 112 Ib kgs ..lb, .2214 .25 22% 25 -20 25 sacks, delv ........ toni 40.00 36.00 40.00 36.00 36.00 
Phosphate, dibasic tech, bbls, ME cscacisieas toni 50.00 46.00 50.00 46.00 46.00 
powd, 325 lb bbls ....Ib, _.08 -10 .08 -10 08 11M cl, sacks, delv ....... ton 4 44.00 40.00 44.00 40.00 40.00 
Sulfate, dom, f.o.b., bulk.ton22.00 24.00 20.00 24.00 22.00 25.00 el, bbls, dele: xs. ..2-. ton¢ 54.00 50.00 54.00 50.00 50.00 
BOS Te Bae << oka week ton .-.. nom. 25.50 25.80 ee 25.80 Tech, powd, 80 ton lots, 
L0G Ti Gas cioc- cceees Ib. nom. 26.00 26.50 26.50 SE SEE toni 45.00 41.00 45.00 41.00 41.00 
Sulfocyanide, kgs ...... Ib. ; -50 eee -50 -50 il Ole cca sescecs ton ¢ 56.00 51.00 56.00 51.00 51.00 
Amyl Acetate (from pentane) e-l, sacks, del¥ ...cce- ton ¢ 49.00 45.00 49.00 45.00 45.00 
Oe Re ee | ae 133K nee 13% ... 13% cl, bbis, deliv .....2.. ton é 59.00 55.00 59.00 55.00 55.00 
tech, drs, delv ....... Ib, .142 .149 -142 .149 142.149 Bordeaux Mixture, jobbers, 
secondary, tks, delv ..Ib. .-.- .108 ere -108 09 -108 East, c-l, tins,drs,cases lb. .08 .16 .08 -16 .16 
Ol, Gi COG 45 cc 00s 118 .123 IS 8 836©.iaS ee 123 Jobbers, West, c-l ...... Ib. .08 .10 .08 .10 .10 
Dealers, East, c-l ...... Ib. .08% .16% 08% .16% 16% 
Dealers, West, c-l ...... lb. .09 ons .09 me) ond 
h Lowest price is for pulp, highest for high grade precipitated; ¢ Crys- 
g Grain alcohol 20c a gal. higher in each case. : Ust —* ™ 
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LEAD BURNING 
iN AMERICAS 


Lead Installations for 


CRUDE OIL REFINERIES —BY-PRODUCT COKE PLANTS 
GASOLINE EXTRACTION PLANTS 
ELECTROLYTIC COPPER, ZINC & NICKEL REFINERIES 
RAYON & CELLOPHANE PLANTS 
SULPHURIC ACID UNITS, CONTACT & CHAMBER PROCESSES 
SULPHITE PULP MILLS — PIGMENT MANUFACTURE 
BLEACHERIES & DYE PLANTS 
GALVANIZING — SULPHONATING — ELECTROPLATING 
WOOL SCOURING & CARBONIZING 
LEATHER TANNING — ACID PICKLING 
FERTILIZER PLANTS 


WOOD TANKS—CYPRESS, FIR, REDWOOD 


One Lead Burner or Fifty 
for One Day or One Year 


0.6.KELLEY & COMPANY 


98 Taylor St., 103 Park Ave., New York 


Boston, Mass. 











U.S. STANDARD 325 SIEVE HOLDS WATER 





BUT THIS SINCLE FEDERAL VALVE 
EFFECTS SHARP MESH CLEAVACE 
AT 2500 (5 MICRONS) 


Unheralded, these valves ARE SERVING YOU NOW 
by enhancing radio reception (TUNGSTEN), advancing 
water filtration (ACTIVATED CARBON), refining 
pharmaceutical products (ASPIRIN), whitening paper 
stock (KAOLIN), improving lead pencils (GRAPHITE), 
protecting vitreous ware (SEISMOTITE), accelerating 
grinding (ABRASIVES), building better batteries 
(CARBON), producing finer automobile paint (BONE 
BLACK), insuring longer tire life (CARBON BLACK) 
and promoting home construction (PORTLAND 
CEMENT). 
See our Exhibit at the Chemical Show—Booth 215 


Send for Bulletins 


FEDERAL PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS, INC. 
127 NO. DEARBORN ST. — CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Bromine 
Chromium Fluoride 


Prices 








Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High 
DrGMine, GNOME «6.500060 b. =.30 -43 .30 43 .30 43 
Bronze, Al, pwd, 300 Ib drsIb. [80 1.50 80 1.50 80 1.50 
d, OP cewek cu ccanean .40 55 .40 155 40 55 
Butanes, com 16-32° group 3 
WS cwisaces ide easaeeee Ib. .04 04 023% .04 
Butyl, Acetate, norm drs, frt 

BUOWON ~s:0 050006 oseaelds 12 12% 12 134% «11 14 
tks, frt allowed ........ lb, a 11 11 13 .10 3 
Secondary tks, frt allowed lb. a -096 096 = .08 096 

drs, frt, allow 00600 Ib. 106 «=. AT 106 YS) ee 111 
Aldehyde, 50 gal drs wks lbs. .19 sai 1 21 19 36 
Secondary, drs ....c.e- lb. .60 wae 60 75 -60 75 
Carbinol, norm drs, wks lb. .60 45 60 a -60 <5 
Lactate drs ......ceeeee Ib. .22%%4 .23% 22% .23% .22% .29 
Propwuate, Cle. 6<..c00s Ib. .18 18% 8 18% .17 .22 

Pe OORIY sca cainncce Ib. ae -17 me 4 ed mg 
Stearate, 50 gal drs ....lb. i -26 +26 yf -26 
TOCIELE, CPE. 25. 6.cs 04008 Ib. .55 .60 55 -60 55 60 

Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes. . .lb. .90 75 85 .65 85 
Cadmium’ Metal ......... 85 .90 55 .90 wo 65 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 Ib bes 

CISOMY =. cccveces 100 Ib. 2.10 2.00 2.10 2.00 3.00 
Arsenate, jobbers, East of 

Rocky Mts, drs ......lb. .06 .063 06 06% 

Gealers, GES .cccos eceolb. .06% .07% 06% .07% 

South, jobbers, drs .....]b. .06 0614 06 06% 

GERIETS; GES. <icckcesd lb. .06% .06% .06% .06% ... ata 
oT yes Ib. .05 -05 .06 .05 .06 
en tech, 100 lb bes 

preteversaietarorcaie scree 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Chloride, flake, 375 lb drs 
Seeseecas each 19.50 19.50 vos “39:50 
Solid, “650 Ib drs c-l f.o. >. 
eiieeWenece cabeues ton 17.50 sca Eeea0 see S750 
Ferrocyanide, 350 Ib bbls 
PR 17 17 Pay 4 
Gluconate, tech, 125 Ib 
Cawsuspanaaeoeee ; es -28 .28 ao .28 
unenae 100 Ib bgs ....... ton -. 26.50 26.50 sce 26.50 
Palmitate, bbls ......... Ib, .21 .22 20 22 19 .20 
Peroxide, 100 Ib drs ....Ib. o% 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Phosphate, tech, 450 lb 

ANE ccokeancceanecee . 07% .08 07% .08 07% .08 
Resinate, precip, bbls ...Ib. .13 14 13 14 13 14 
Stearate, 100 lb bbls... .Ib. 18 -20 17 -20 Be 19 

Camphor, slabs .........+. > 56 7 49 soe eon 59 
WOMORE. aes 020seueoaeee 56 nf 50 37 1 59 
Camwood, Bk, ground bbls it 16 18 16 18 -16 18 
Carbon, Decolorizing, drs 
G1) éci cavemasostwecn .08 15 08 st5 08 15 
Black, c-l, bgs, delv, price 
varying with zone ....Ib. .0445 .0535 .0445 .0535 .0445 .0535 
Icl, bgs, delv, all zones lb. . .07 ware .07 06% .07 
cartons, delv .......1b. 2 07% s O75 52 07% 
cases, delv ......6. Ib. ; 08% : 08% r 08% 
Bisulfide, 500 Ib drs.. ‘Ib. .05% .08 05% .08 05% .08 
Dioxide, Liq 20-25 Ib cyl lb. .06 08 06 -08 06 08 
oe 1400 lb drs, 

GONG whi waa oeaes aca Ib. .0514 .06 05% .06 05% .06 

Casein, “Diandaed, Dom grd Ib. 13 14% 09% «15 09% .13 
80-100 mesh, el, BOR. 6 ccc 13%2 .14 10 6 10 14 
Castor Pomace, 5% NHs, cl, 

BOS, WES. 0:0 ccicsdsce% ton 16.50 16.50 18.50 

Imported, ship, bgs ....ton 18.00 17.25 20.00 ae ee 
Celluloid, Scraps, ivory cs Ib. a? 18 Py Yd 18 sks 18 
Transparent, CB ssss.62- .20 as 20 -16 20 
Cellulose, Acetate, 50 Ib kgs 
er ee Ib. «55 .60 55 60 55 90 
Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls Ib. .03 .0334 03 033% = .03 03% 
Precip, heavy, 560 Ib cks lb. 03 .04 03 04 03 04 
Light, 250 lb cks ....... Ib. 03 .04 03 04 03 04 
Charcoal, S ~esaaaieg lump, 

Bik WEE... ssccaeeas bu. 15 15 12 18 
Willow. seek 100 lb bbl 

WR. ciutien ec oecitiane =~ .06 06% .06 06% .06 06% 

BOG. CY n.eccsesbes m 24.40 25.40 22. _ 30. 4 ied — 

Chestnut, ei bbls wks te a 0i% 01% .01% .01% 
2506 1kS WES ccs caceces Ib 01% 01% 01% 01% 
~— aay 100 Ib bgs, 
skal Serla at lae ees .04% 04% ... 04% 
China ne c-l, blk mines ton ... 7.00 coe 400 7.00 S200 
Powdered, bbls oeawewees mp... 261 .02 01 -02 01 -02 
Pulverized, bbls wks ...ton 10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 
Imported, lump, blk ...ton 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 
Chlorine, cyls, Icl, wks con- 

OREAE cca nic sss eeieseer 1 07% 08% .07% pots .07 08% 

cyls, c-l, contract ...Ib.f ... BSH ss: OF sc 05% 
Liq tk wks contract. .100 Ib. 2.00 2.00 1.85 2.00 
Multi c-l cyls wks cont..Ib. 2.15 2.40 2.15 2.40 2.00 2.40 

Chloroacetophenone, tins, wks 
ie s'obee wdialag ors Sime ea ms Ib. 2.00 2.00 ‘ 
Chlorobenzene, wn 100 Ib 
re. 164, WES wscccaie 06 07% 06 07% .06 07% 
Chloroform, ‘eh, 1000 Ib drs 
slave sarnuieslaneaeon Ib. .20 ea 20 sat .20 21 
WISP Jo UMS <sanaxs Ib. .30 6 | 30 a | .30 35 
Chloropicrin; comml cyls. .Ib. 85 .90 85 90 8S 1.28 
Chrome, Green, CP ...... Ib. 17 18% 17 30 .20 30 
NE 6 sew cees okt 13 Be I 13 16 Pa i 16 
Chromium, Acetate, 8% 

Chrome BBS 6.65:60060 Ib, 05 .05%4 05 0534 ~«.05 05% 
20° soln, 400 Ib bbls .. Ib. 05% 05% 05% 
Fluoride, powd, 400 Ib bbl 

Sdwieyn cee ecw Oreo me 27 .28 PY + | .28 sa7 28 


j A delivered price; 
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Coal Tar 
Diphenylguanidine 





1935 1934 
Low High Low High 





Current 
Current 
Market 
Comb -ta0) DRO 6c.cco0e:« «--bbl. 7.25 9.00 
Cobalt Acetate, bbls ......1b. 60 


Carbonate tech, bbls ....1b. 1.35 1.40 


Hydrate, bbls ...... ee-lb. 1.66 1.76 
Linoleate, paste, bbls ...]b. ... .30 
Resinate, fused, bbls ...lb. ... 124% 
Precipitated, DD cnans Ib hes «da 
Cobalt Oxide, black, bgs ..1 1.39 1.49 
Cochineal, gray or bk bgs ib .32 36 
Teneriffe silver, bgs ....lb. 33 .37 
Copper, metal, daar 100 Ib. ee 9.25 
Carbonate, 400 Ib bbls . .1b. P 08% 


52-54% bbls ........Ib. .14%4 116% 
Chloride, 250 Ib bbls ...1b. (17 18 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs ....1b. a7 .38 


Oleate, precip, bbls ..... > a .20 
Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls ..lb. 115 id 
black bbis, wks ......Ib. 114% 15 


Resinate, precip, bbls ...Ib. 18 19 
Stearate, precip, bbls ...lb. .35 40 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400. 
De ia bee ice see 18 .19 
Sulfate, bbls, c-l, wks 100 i RrER 3.85 
Copperas, crys and sugar bulk 
Gl; Wis, UGS cccccess ton 12.00 


13.00 
Corn Syrup, 42 ae bbls 
deepsea SeeesdGGls ssc «KGa 
43 deg, eigen 100 lb. ... 3.68 
Corn Saar tanners, 
EP EOL AS Cie ... 3.56 
Cam, ‘esas wet, i00 lb 
PrevTrT Te CT ee 1 40 .42 
Cream Tartar, USP, p owd & 


gran, 300 lb bbls wate | ee 16% 
Creosote, USP, 42 lb cbys lb. .45 .47 


Oil, Grade. fb, tks .0.00. gal. 12 «13 
Ae ere eccoegal, .109 .12 
Cresol, USP, Ba ae Ib. 11 114% 
prea PS og "98% 50 gal 
PS eee Sieeecne <aa -36 
Culhens, BWGHSD «6600006 Ib. 19 «25 


Philippine, 100 Ib bale ..Ib. .0334 .043% 
Cyanamid, bags c-l frt allowed 
Ammonia unit ......... ere 1.073 
Dextrin, corn, 140 lb bes 
.o.b., Chicago ...100 Ib. at 4.05 
British Gum, bgs ...1001b. 4.30 4.50 
White, 140 Ib bgs ..1001b. 4.00 4.10 
Potato, Yellow, 220 Ib 
wh, 220 Ib bgs, Icl ...1b. ‘08 09 
Tapioca, 200 bgs, Icl ... lb. ee .08 


Diamylamine, drs, wks ....lb.  ... 1.00 
Diamylene, drs, wks ......lb. .095 .102 
Ns WEE 6665<ccceces ee 084 
Diamylether, wks, drs. eee-lb, §=.085 §=.092 
a eer ee .075 
Diamylphthalate, drs wks gal. 18 .19% 
Diamyl Sulfide, drs, wks Ib. ... 1.10 
Dianisidine, bbls ......... Ib. 2.25 2.45 


Dibutylphthalate, drs, wks lb. (20 21 
Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs lb. 35 .40 


Dichlorethylene, drs ..... gal. .29 ' 
Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drs, 
ee erry ere Ib. 16 PY, 
RR WRE) n6c.icsnscaces | 15 
Dichloromethane, drs, wks lb. ... a3 
Dichloropentanes, drs, wks lb. .032 .040 
1G, WEE cccccces cereus | ae 02% 
Diethanolamine, tks ...... | ee .30 
Diethylamine, 400 lb drs ..Ib. 2.75 3.00 
Diethyl Carbinol, drs ..... Ib. .60 75 
Diethylcarbonate, com drs Ib. .313% .35 
90% grade, drs ...... | ae 49 


Diethylaniline, 850 Ib drs..lb. .52 55 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs ..]b. (64 .67 
a ~ soeneaegl 1000 Ib 


Dictiyleccetved GS cccesle 15H .17%4 
Mono ethyl ethers, drs..Ib. 15 By 
CE, WES. 0.56556 Hs0000 | 15 
Mono butyl ether, drs ..lb. ... .26 
— oxide, 50 gal drs 


Serr rrre re ee re) .20 24 
Digiveol Oleate, bbls ..... Ib. 116 .24 
Dimethylamine, 400 Ib drs, 

ure 25 & 40% sol 100% 
ee err ee me sas -95 


Dimethylaniline, 340 Ib drs lb. .29 .30 
Dimethyl Ethyl Carbinol, .s 


Dimethyl phthalate, drs ...lb.  .20 “21% 
Dimethysulfate, 100 Ib drs Ib. .45 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 Ib bbls 


Simace see Seeeakeees 17 19% 
Dintrochlorobenzene, 400 Ib 
LiRoosuarnemmane 14 15% 
[en 350 Ib 
anes 's wae aes i «ae 37 
Dieheashanal, 350 Ib bbls Ib. .23 


4 .24 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 Ib bbls » “—" 16% 


Diphenyl ..... weceveenee .25 
Diphenylamine .......... Ib. 31 32 
Diphenylguanidine, 100 1b bbl 

Keguesien eC eC .37 


k Higher price is for purified material. 
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7.25 9.00 7.25 9.00 


ee 30 30 40 
ee AGM +6 12% 
3 32 -42 
1.25 1.49 1.2 1.35 
32 39 me -42 
33 -40 34 .43 
8.00 9.25 7.87% 9.00 
ee 08% . 08% 
14% .16% 15% 16 
8 17 18 
37 38 37 -40 
eee 20 20 


10% 112 110% 112 
my lu ly 


07% .08% .07% .08% 
09 .08 09 
08 0834 .0634 .08% 
106 «... 1.06 
095 .102 .09 102 
.08%4 08% 
085 .092 .09 77 
ae 
18 ZO a0 20% 
ie si ew Bid 
2325 245 235° -2.45 
.20 .23 20% .21 
35 .40 35 40 
cae 29 
16 17 16 21 
15 ard 15 
15 .23 eae 15 
032 .040 .0278 .040 
0234 <.. 02% 


5 , «6s 17 
< er 
Tes 26 


60 7 -60 75 
20% .24% .24 24% 
45 0 45 50 


232 3 
15% .16% .15% .16% 
1 2 ‘15 
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WARSHAW. 


CHEMICA\? 





Cauaurry ) 


From A to Z 


Beginning with Acetone and 
ending with Zirconium Silicate, 
the Harshaw catalog includes 
over 500 different industrial 
chemicals. 

Send for our booklet contain- 
ing a complete list of Harshaw 
products. Perhaps we can 
supply your requirements to 


your advantage. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Merchants 
Offices and Laboratories: Cleveland, O. 
Quality Products Since 1892 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, East 
Liverpool, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Plants at Cleveland, Philadelphia and Elyria 








L ' ll] 
You should consult the oldest and 
largest exclusive manufacturers of 


HEAT 


and 


CORROSION 


RESIS 


ALLOY CAS 


if vou expect the best results 


GENERAL 
ComMPANY 


TANT 
TINGS 


ALLOYS 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Severe Service Alloys 


BOSTON 


GR 
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Dip Oil 
Glycerin 


Prices 





Current 1935 


M 


1934 
arket Low High Low High 





Dip Oil, see Tar Acid Oil. 

Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt.ton 36.00 
n-ne eee earn Ib. .05 

Egg Yolk, dom., 200 lb cases 


Imported ... 


Pere ere 55 

Epsom Salt, tech, "300 Ib bbls 
BUN sisine one sere 100 1b, 1.80 
USP, c-l, bbls ..... 100 lb. --- 
eee usP anaesthesia 55 hg on 
PP i Sansone nae .09 
Ether, Isopropyl 50 gal drs tb .07 


tha, frt allowed. oi... ia 

Nitrous, conc, bottles .. = A 

Synthetic, wks, drs ....lb. .08 
an nent 85% Ester " 


cess es Mensa eae 0714 

ore tr ek b 08% 
Anhydtous, XG cavcwsas IDs ea 

atom ia aire Shails eran a b. .09% 


1 

Aaaaniniine. 50 gal drs lb. .65 
Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs lb. .88 
Bromide, tech, eee Ib, .50 
Chloride, 200 Ib drs ....1b. .22 
Chlorocarbonate cbys ...lb. ... 
Crotomebe, GPS: 6s .040% Ib. 1.00 
Ether, Absolute, 50 gal . 


Pe re ee -50 
Lactate, PR WES 60.0005 Ib, .25 
Methyl! Ketone, 50 gal drs, 

EFC RUOWOO 6.650:0.0:0:0 ---lb. .08% 

tks, frt allowed ...... Mas oer 
Oxalate, drs, wks ...... Ib. .37% 
en, 50 gal drs 

sieuis arse arene -30 
eisions Dibromide, 60 lb ; 
seclase osiceeeen 6 


drs 
Chlorhydrin, 40%, 10 gal 

cbys chloro, cont ..... Ib. .75 

AMRYATOUS. .ccccceces Ib, ae 
Dichloride, 50 gal drs ..Ib. .0545 
Glycol, 50 gal drs, wks lb. .17 


WRB WEE ne 0:055 os csi lb 
Mono Butyl Ether, drs, 
2 “ mae pret alte at Ota ease .20 
pemeewcee Mi. 24% 
Ment Etta! Ether, drs, 
_ ee eer ere rr er mm 
eM, cnuisccccct Ib 
rene Faby; Ether Ace- 
a. Be sg ee i. 17% 
nol Methyl Ether, drs 
WO ceucasewesw sem 19 
TRG, WER. ics ccicsses ib ec 
SRORERED. -ccrccicecseesics “688 
ee i, 09 
Ethylidenaniline ......... Ib. .45 
Feldspar, blk pottery ..... ton ... 
Powd, blk, wks ........ ton 14.00 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crys, 
a lb ME vivsduscwer Ib, .05 
ne Oe ae ae era Ib. .06% 
Fish "Scrap, dried, unground, 
ARES unit / 2.60 


Aca Bulk, 6 & 3%, delv 
Norfolk & Baltimore basis 


errr tre rere unit m 
Fluorspar, 98%, bes ....... 30.00 
Formaldehyde, use 400 lb 

Se ee ree Ib, .06 
OST PIOUS aca cxcscce -.Ib, .02% 
Fullers Earth, blk, mines 

Sic ace Siparcalattateneteseraiate ton 6.50 
Imp powd, ¢-l, bgs ..... ton 23.00 


Furfural (tech) drs, wks Ib,  -10 
an ae (tech) 100 “ 


Fusel Oil, 10% impurities i. 116 


Fustic, chip Oe ee 04 
Crystals, P00 Ib boxes . te .20 
Liquid 50°, 600 Ib bbls.. 08% 
Solid, 50 Ib boxes ...... ib, -16 
” liaeatecseenegraets: _ 25.00 

G Salt paste, 360 lb bbls ..Ib. -42 

ST eS a an Ib. -18 


Gambier, com 200 lb bes..Ib.  --- 
Singapore cubes, 150 Ib bgs 


100 Ib. 
Gelatin, tech, 100 Ib cs ...Ib, -50 
Glauber’s Salt, tech, c-l wks 
Pile weledewe scission 100 Ib. 1.10 
Anhydrous, see Sodium Sul- 
fate. 
Glucose (grape sugar) dry 70- 
80° bes, c-l, NY ..100 lb, 3.24 
Tanner’s Special, 100 Ib. 
2 a eres 100 Ib, «+e 


Better grades, c-l, bgs Ib. .09 

og Ee Ib, .18 

Glycerin, CP, 550 lb drs ..lb. .14 
Dynamite, 100 lb drs ...Ib. -1334 
Saponification, drs .....1b. .10%4 
Soap Lye, drs ......22.Ib.  .09%4 


1+ 10; m + 50. 


Chemical Industries 


40.00 36.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 
05% .05 05% .05 05% 


-63 46 63 40 54 
2.00 1.80 2.25 2.20 2.25 
2.00 2.00 2.25 2.25 2.25 

23 22 .23 22 24 

10 09 10 09 10 

08 07 08 07 08 

06 .06 

a2 75 of7 75 77 

09 08 09 08 09 

08 07% «08 07% .08 

09 08% .09 08% .09 

08% 08% .08% .10 

0 09% .10 09% .10% 

68 65 -68 65 68 

90 88 -90 88 90 

55 50 Jo 50 So 

24 22 -24 22 .24 

3 30 -30 
1.25 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 

52 50 52 50 52 

29 25 29 25 33 


09 08% = 08% .09 


30% = «30 30% .30 30% 


70 «6570S 
85 6758S 7S BS 
Ye) cee cee eee 

0994 0545 10994 .0545 .09 
21 17.28.2628 


21 .20 21 20 21 
BF eee 19 <s9 19 


ay -16 <17 si mS Wy 4 
15 coe 15 15 Fs 


18% .17% .18% .16% .18% 
1634 eee 16% .16% .16% 
23 19 23 21 23 
18 me 

18 18 18 18 18 
.60 a0 sf wisss iy 
47% 45 A7Y% 445 47% 


14.50 so F450 eee 
14.50 14.00 14.50 13.50 14.50 
07% 05 07% .05 .07% 
06% .06% .06% ... eee 
2.75 2.25 2.90 2.25 2.60 
2.25 2.00 2.35 2.00 2.50 
35.50 28.00 35.50 28.00 35.50 


.07 .06 .07 -06 .07 
.04 02% .04 02% .04 


15.00 6.50 15.00 6.50 15.00 
30.00 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 
15 -10 15 10 15 


30 -30 ° 30 

18 16 18 16 18 

05 04 05 04 05 

23 0 23 20 23 

12 i 12 08% .12 

18 1 18 

26.00 25. 00 26. ¥ 25.00 — 
: ‘ 4 

.20 8 20 18 20 

06 05 08 .04 08 


.09 07% .09% .05 09% 
55 50 Jo 45 soo 


1.30 1.10 1.30 1.10 1.30 


3.34 3.24 3.34 3.24 3.34 


2.33 - 2.33 coe 2.33 
08 08 07 12% 
09% 09 09% .09% .16 
22 18 22 18 22 
14%4 14 14% .11 14% 


11% 110) «111% 106% «110% 
09% .09 110 .06% .09% 
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C i Glyceryl Phthalate 
urren Gum, Yacca 
Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High 
Glyceryl Phthalate .......1b. ... .28 ene .28 ita .28 
Glyceryl Stearate, bbls....Ib.  ... 18 eon “.18 ois 18 
Glycol Phthallate ........ we . ware .29 .28 .29 aes .28 
pte Stearate ...... SileeMe. ses .23 18 23 18 .20 ewiiit Service 
raphite, 
Crystalline, 500 lb bbls 
nee weeelb, = .04 ~=—-.05 .04 .05 04 = .05 
Flake, 500 Ib. bbls ..... Ib. .08 -16 .08 .16 .08 16 
Amorphous, bbls ......... Ib. 103 :04 [03 [04 103 04 At FT | t AC f) 
GUMS - 
N 
Gum Aloes, Barbadoes ....Ib. —.85 A 85 90 85 90 U ~ a 
Arabic, amber sorts ...... Ib. .13 one 09% .15 .0734 .103% y tay rs 
White sorts, No. 1, wal a i a . 
No. 2, bes +. eee. olb 24 26 . a 
Powd, ig age Ib. 17 18 13% .18 
Asphaltum, Barbadoes an- 
jak) 200 Ib bgs, f.o.b., Whether your order 
EES. Je saleaeccccee ae bee Ib. 02% .10% .02% .10% .02% .10% 
Egyptian, 200 lb cases, ae ‘ “ 1 i “ calls for a 100 
California, £05. NY, Greon 29.00 $5.00 29.00 $5.00 pound crate or a 
Benzoin_ Sumatra, _— = eed 19 19 «28 834 93 68,000 pound tank car, 
Copal Congo, 112 Ib bgs, 
de, cans eee i. 19% .20 19%4 .245% .24%  .28 you can depend on 
Dark, amber .......... Ib, -07%4 .07% 07% 0914 .085% -104 = : A ; ; 
cuight, amber aaa ae il 1134 12% 11% .14% .14% .19 Niacet Glacial Acetic Acid 
opa ast India gs 
we. Atb. -10 10% .09%% .103% .09% .10% . . 
— 2 05% °06 , eae oo - being delivered to you promptly, 
.084 - -081 .09 eae ed ° ° : 
oe sesnetweresnes ae "04 104% 03% po ee economically and without mishap. 
Singapore ; s 
12% 125% 12% .17 16 17 ‘ a 4 ; ; 
ee reheat 051% .055g 045g 055% We're specialists in Acetic Acid. 
Sp erenrhees ae 11344 10.11% : 
. pas ee Us 05) 0334 .05! ® That means you can get it when 
opa anilla, ; 
baskets, Loba A ..... Ib, +1134 .12% =.113% .12%—si«WHC«w«d“Y . : 
ba am Tate PM soens 1 112 10% 112 10% 13% e you want it... as you want it 
11 11% 10% .11% .09 "12 : . 
aoe oe of ne te” ee ee exe Our standard Glacial Acetic Acid 
BEE Siceicsciienseend Ib. .08% .09° 08 109° 08 = 10914 P a 
— eapeaenppiaaiades Ib. .0554 .053% .04% .05% ... 2... * is 99.5% pure. We can also 
Copal Wenkiseu, 224 |b cases, 2 ; 
bold genuine ........Ib. 16° .1656 143% 1656 16% .19 supply special grades in any 
PEE wooncccuawces eoelb, -143%6 .14% 112% .14% ... wey y 4 
h Ricnenreces weecelee -0794 .033 067% .O&Y = ee ° fo) 
jo ue 116 fie 6 ttm concentration up to 99.95 /0. 
SINE kicks dekcuaermate ae x ae Ib, -13 13% 12% .13% 





arpennpre tach iter 21% AD 2% =... 2s. What's more, you know that 
gts . .20% .20% 18 20% 2... 22: ; ; ; ; 
C .c.ccccccvccecoces 2 A re NIAC ET Niacet Glacial Acetic Acid will 
i , 13 13% MH 
mee ee a gee ae oe me PRODUCTS arrive in exactly the same condi- 
Or ca\eenda bwadeann el Ib. .06% .07% 07. 107% 07 09% ae : 
: 06% 06% 1067 534 '0634 : ; ; tion as it leaves our plant... 
Singapore” " ‘ - a ae Acetic Acid Glacial ; 
ponrahacs woIb, 618% 19 155% .19 5% 18 and U.S.P. water white and free from impur- 
No. 2 Aseaeaeeeseeee . 14% 114% 1056 .14% .09% 411 NN tal Ae 4 kW 
No. 3 2... cccccceeess b 6.05 0534 .04% .05% .05% .07 ce a ities . . . because we ship it in 
OUD saiscaxcacecus ‘ 4% .0934 08% .09% 109 10% Acetamid 
Dust ... 057% 8.0434 .057%% .05 .06 pitetar aluminum containers 100 
Seeds 0634 0434 07% 06.073 Acetaldo| wae 
I 
ae ee mem. = = Paraldehyde pound crates, 900 pound drums, 
Gamboge, pipe, cases .....Ib. .55 | .56 ss «. s @ Acetaldehyde holdi 
Powdered, bbls ........ Ib, 62 .70 65 1.75 167 75 Crotonic ‘Acid and tank cars holding 68,000 
Ghatti, sol. bgs .....-++-- ih 11 AS 09 15.09 0945 rotonic be J 
araya, pow SERS cece <2 ° d ‘ 23 Pr ungs. 
BMP acaeauboudaesss Ib, 116 9.17 us 2 Ss = ron Acetates - 
DE caiaiconesaccdans Ib. .08 09) 89.08 S09 108 Methyl Acetate 
Kauei, NY. siees me aa _ ae I ae am Crotonaldehyde If you are having any acetic acid 
Brown XXX, cases ....lb. .60 60% .60 60% Aluminum Acetate on 4 . 
OE ictaauctaducencs Ib. .33 .33% [33 1331 . difficulties, put the solution u 
Rep: ib, 119 119% 119 a9 Aluminum Formate r P P 
bor syaaereveseiese oa 1a% a + lee euros sr eae to us. We're experts in our line, 
WUE BE cc isciees oo. 6S) 65%H_OC«C~SSCtCi‘«C«SS er Acetate Salts 
Os ee eer Ib. (40 [40% [40 40% and we can help you. 
at Siepenanaies aus S 2 Ws wm 2s 
__ e Ppaeereinaee i Sa 2 6 ee 
WiWG CIEE. cccescccneccene Ib. .70 .80 .70 .80 75 .80 
I tak nto cakes Ib, .55 55% 46 (55% 135 [55% 


Sandarac, prime quality, 200 
Ib bgs & 300 Ib cks ...Ib. .261%4 .26%% .26% .351%4 .35 .50 


NIACET 





Senegal, picked bgs ...... Ib. .20 oy) .20 ‘al 17 Py) 
Gente. fivicn on cas cores Ib. 111% .12% .0936 .12% .08 .10 
EMO DOME aoe c weer 280 Ibs. ee 23.00 10.50 11.00 9.50 10.75 
ee 280 Ibs. ... 11.00 10.50 11.00 9.50 10.75 
Tragacanth, No. 1, cases 
RR Re ee oie 120 «(1:35 1.15 1.30 1.00. 1.20 
je rere ee nee Ib. 1.10 1.15 1.05 1.20 
Me) ee bac seasons eee) 95 1.00 95 1.05 
No Se ..60s ceceanswnees Ib. 85 90 .85 95 
aa SO eS ae CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
SEES WANE hcacs sc be sewers me: ses 25 nt 25 ret >) . - : 
Waess, W6l:«..ccccccccene Ib. 03% 103% 03% 03% 03% 04 Sales Office and Plant «= Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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OXALIC 
ACID 


Guaranteed $9.75% pure or better 













Free from corrosive sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acids. Three crystalli- 
zations: large, small and powdered. 


Uniform mechanical condition. 


VICTO 


CHEMICAL WORKS 
141 West Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 





Acetic Anhydride 
9B% 


POPE SESOE SESE SESS SESE SOSESESSOOOS 


Tartars 
WILLIAM NEUBERGC, Inc. 


441 LEXINGTON AVE. New YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 6-1990 











™ vy ¥. a 
COLLOY WAX 
A Self-Emulsifying Wax 
having the characteristics of 
CARNAUBA WAX 
Solutions of Colloy Wax 
are 


Self-Leveling with a minimum of Foam 
And Dry with a high gloss 








Send for Literature 










THE BEACON COMPANY 


paper b ot a 
89 Bickford Street Boston, Mass. Mansrove 55%, 400 “ i" is : 
Marble Flour, blk ....... ton 12.00 
Mercuric chloride ........ Ib. 
508 Chemical Industries 











Helium 
Mercuric Chloride 


Prices 





1935 1934 
Low High Low High 





Helium, cyl. (200 cu. ft.) cyl. 


Hematite crystals, 400 lb 


BS. 00.6.0 Siasterisreeens 

Paste, 500 bbls ........ lb. 
Hemlock 25%, 600 Ib bbls 

WC a Sielnee<as'056 ooneeiD 

MES: iba teas esaon es lb 


Hexalene, 50 gal drs wks. .lb. 

Hexane, normal 60-70°C. 
MseOUD 5, CES 6occcacs gal. 

aaee” “yp epreseentNO: 

EEL stocuicnce wanes Bee 
Hexyl nue delv drs i-ec4Ds 
ME ccsussan course mae 
Hoof Meal, fob. Chicago wnit 

South Amer. to arrive unit 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 
140 Ib EbYS «c6.0.0:0:00.00Ke 
Hydroxyamine Se 
Hypernic, 51°, 600 lb bbls lb. 
Indigo Madras, bbls ......Ib. 
20% paste, drs ....... ib. 
Synthetic, liquid ....... Ib. 
Iodine, Resublimed, kgs ..Ib. 
Irish Moss, ord, bales ....Ib. 
Bleached, prime, bales . .lb. 
Iron Acetate Liq. 17°, bbls lb. 
Chloride see Ferric Chloride. 
Nitrate, —_ _ --100 ~ 


Oxide, English «<0 
Isobuty] cnet (128- is2sC) 

GLB WES viceesecesinc 
CRBC WES: | 5.5-0ic beiseccwee te 
Isopropyl Acetate, tks ....Ib. 

Gre; It GUOWED o:<.0.5:0:0.5: Ib. 


Ether, see Ether, isopropyl. 
Keiselguhr, 95 lb bgs, N : 
ee . Weeeee eee on 
Lead Acetate, brown, Sion, 
f.o.b. NY, BENS i0s.0i0s cds 
White, broken, bbls ....Ib. 
Po, eres |e 
GER IO 6.60.6.50%.6:cuedDe 
POW. BUIEC. .cccicceee ID. 
Arsenate, East, jobbers, 
7 rere: iciea wens Ib. 
Dealera, drs. ...0.cccecclth 
West, jobbers, drs .....lb. 
dealers, UPB isseeoecane 


Linoleate, solid bbls ...... Ib. 

DUAL. G4, UY . 60.20:005 100 Ib 
Red, ary, 95% Pb30,, 

97% Pb:Ox, delv .....1b. 


98% PbeO,, delv ....Ib. 
Nitrate, 500 lb bbls, wks. .Ib. 
ING. NG 6 sas. aecmnns Ib. 

Resinate, precip, bbls ...Ib. 
Stearate, bbls ; 
White, 500 Ib bbis, "wks. .Ib. 
Sulfate, 500 Ib bbls, wks lb. 
Lime, chemical quicklime, 
f.o.b., wks, bulk .....ton 
Hydrated, f.o.b., wks ..ton 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts. 
Lime sulfur, dealers, tks. . gal. 


EES Nasstrcae ca ates gal. 
Dry, bgs, jobbers....... Ib. 
Linseed Meal, bgs ....... ton 


Litharge, coml, delv, bbls. .Ib. 
Lithopone, dom, ordinary, 
a’ ED: cc. cidee axenic 





bls b. 
Logwood, 51°, 600 Ib bbls Ib. 
Solid, 50 Ib ‘boxes were) 


13% .17% 
DEED <0. naccecceenc dae ~~ 
.22 25 


Madder, Dutch aia dua leraeaeee Ib. 
Magnesite, calc, 500 Ib bbl ton 
oe Carb, tech, 70 4 
Chloride fake, "375 Ib drs, e-l. 


Bias Cas aces .. ston 3 


pr enoner a fluosilicate, crys, 
400 lb bbls, wks .. Ib. 
— USP, light, 100 Ib. 
a 250 Ib bbls ...Ib 
Palmitate, bbls ........Ib 


Stearate, OR eee Ib. 
Linoleate, ae: eee |S 
Resinate, fused, bbls ...Ib. 

DEGED, WEIS. s.0.00.5:0:05 Ib. 


Manganese Borate, 30%, 200 
SEA SR Re Ib. 


Chloride, 600 Ib cks ....1b. 
Dioxide, hey pee 


25.00 25.00 25.00 


16 18 -16 18 
eee 11 cos ell 


eee 02% .02% .04% 
are 02% ... ea 
<i 30 See 30 


2:00. Seed, Bao Se 
07% .08% .07% .09 
33 34 34 .34 
cee 32 32 326 
re 07% .07 07% 
08% .09 coe Jee 

60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 
09% .09% .09% 

: . “ze 
10% .10% .10% 

6:0 11 ° 11 
wee 11% 11% 11% 


09 ve 
-10 a 
26 26% . 26% 
3.50 4.5 3.90 425 
.06 .08 .06 .0734 
06% 08! ees ss 
06% .08} 2 ee 
10 -14 10 14 
15 16 Fp ih 16 
14 -14 18% 
22 23 22 3 
06% .07 06% .07 
° -06 6 


7.00 7.25 see ae 
8.50 12.00 es ° 


10% «11 
ao 16% 


25.50 40.00 30.59 41.00 


.05 -07 .051 .0634 


24:00” 26.00 "24.00" 26:00" 
60:00 65.00 $8.00 65.00 
06 06% .06 06% 
36.00 39.00 34.00 39.00 
10.10% .10 ©=.10% 


27.00 30.00 26.00 32.00 
12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 
i i ee 
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Mercury 
Current Orthodichlorobenzene 
Current 1935 1934 


Market Low High Low High 
Mercury metal ...76 Ib. flasks 74.00 76.00 69.00 76.50 66.50 79.00 
Meta-nitro- -aniline jaaowas Ib. .67 .69 .67 -69 -67 .69 
Meta-nitro-paratoluidine 200 





i Secor rere Ib. 1.40 1.55 1.40 1.55 1.40 1.55 
Meta- — diamine 300 
ce aeneeweeees Ib. .80 .84 .80 .84 .80 .84 
paneetiory of 100 lb cs ....lb. 1.20 1.25 1.20 1.25 1.20 1.25 
Silicofluoride, bbls ..... Ib. .09 .10 .09 -10 .09 oka 
Stearate, bbls LO Orr lb. .19 -20 19 -20 Ae .20 
Meta- — diamine, 300 Ib 
‘canal aWae came 67 69 .67 69 67 69 
Methanol, 95%, frt allowed, 
eer ccccccce > o 37% 58 374 -58 374% 58 
aa frt allowed ....gal.o .33 36% ~—-«. 33 364% .33 36% 
97% frt allowed, drs gal. o 38% .59 38% .59 38% .59 
tks, frt allowed . -gal. o 4 37%, 4 37% = .34 37% 
Pure, frt allowed, drs gal. o 40 6 .40 61 40 61 
tks, frt allowed ....gal.o .35% .39 35% .39 35% .39 
Synthetic, frt allowed, 
Ot POR Orr rre -0 40 61 -40 61 40 61 
tks, frt allowed ....gal.o .35% .39 35% .39 35% .39 
Methyl Acetate, dom, 98. 
1 See 18 18% 18 18% _ .18 18% 
—* 410 lb drs ...lb 16 17 16 ond 16 17 
Graders oleae eles 6 15 i 15 15 15 
Aan, frt allowed, 
ae ee gal.p .49%4 .68% .491%4 .73% 


tks, frt ‘allowed, drs gal.p .44 ae 44 52% 
Synthetic, frt allowed, east 
of Rocky M., drs gal. p -57%4 .60 57% .60 57% .60 
tks, frt allowed ...... eee 53 ‘ene SS ake as 
West of Rocky M., frt 
allowed, drs ....gal.p .60 -63 .60 .63 












































tks, frt allowed ..gal.p --- -56 os .56 wae ae 
Hexyl Ketone, pure, drs Ib. «ce -60 eee -60 -60 1.20 
Anthraquinone ........ Ib. .65 -67 65 .67 65 -67 
Butyl Ketone, tks ...... Ib, «+. 10% .ee 10% .10% .10% 
Chloride, 90 Ib cyl ..... Ib, --- 45 eee 45 45 45 
Bist Ketone, hae BM enveis * or 7 “a8 —" 07% _” 
ropyl carbinol, drs ... ° : ‘ Pe 4 
Mien, oe od, om wks ..lb. 35.00 ewe 35.00 eee eee “as FORMALDEHYDE 
—— ge ne kgs as cone 2.50 ee 2.50 eos 2.50 A DE HYDE 
olasses, ackstrap, tks, 
- f.0.b, Rk! va - a? .08 ca” 07% jon -06 a PARA FORM L 
onoamylamine, drs, w cee : wane A fea ; 
Monochlorobenzene, see HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE 
- re a ae —, ™ - 
onoethanolamine, tks, wks lb. ... ‘ vee ae axe als 
— 375 | 338 4m a8 0 SALICYLIC ACID 
8 7 eae -/ : : . 4. 
Myrobalans 25%, liq bbls. Ib. <= 0444 104% 103% 104% YL SALICYLATE 
ca ae ie t 27:00"24°30 32:00” daa 
DME 4cteentnvenoees ton <9. . 
}2 Sete asaneoneta ton «+. 14:75 15.00 15.75 15.75 18.00 BENZOIC ACID 
jg errr coe Lagee 16.00 16.50 16.25 18.00 
Naphtha. v.m. &p. (daaiacia) BENZOATE OF SODA 
™ = yong aan 
aphtha, Solvent, water-white, 
tS eeeseeteceee ees gal. «-. 30 .26 30 .26 «30 BENZALDEHYDE 
: * Cd Wi cameleerenuns Gale «-. Be 31 39 an cad 
Naphinaen, da Sade Be sy) tus ag BENZAL CHLORIDE 
lumensed, a ee ere 1.95 1.90 1.95 1.275 1.90 
Dyestuffs, bgs, bbls, Eastern CH LORIDE 
2 lis “pa: “Bile sae 04% .04% 04% .04% ... Sed BENZOYL 
a * ref’ s, stern 
ite hg nm tiarro Ib. .04% .05% 104% 05%... ... BENZYL CHLORIDE 
Flakes, ref’d, bbls, Eastern 
Meds nck inabetes Ib, -04% .05% 04% 05%... ... CREOSOTE 
os bgs, bbls, Mid 04% .05%4 04% 05% 
CEE WED civics cuces b . 4s 4 04% .05% : nee 
Balls, ref'd, bbis, Mid: West GUAIACOL 
rk oo ut’ ‘ees ms 05 05% .05 05%... rr 
akes, re Ss, id- 
NVGRE WES = kibaccones lb. q_ .05 05% = .05 OSM «:. Aree BROMIDES 
Nickel Carbonate, bis... 1b. os 36 35 36 ae nat 
Chtotide, BbIS 5.6. 6:<..<.-<.0- = 18 19 18 9 18 019 
Oxide, 100 Ib kgs, NY. 35 RY 35 Be Ys 35 7 
Salt, 400 lb bbls, NY . 13 1342 12% 134% .11% 13 
Single, 400 lb bbls, NY ib 13 13% 11% .13% .11% .12 
ei Metal tease ees ae Saree 35 er 35 Pe «35 \ N 
— ree ho. tins, 
x ss fe at is 8. 25 10.15 8. 25 10.15 8. 25 10.15 FACTORY © iit’ FACTORY 
u ond ap eenere , : ‘ ofa 
Nitre Cake, blk .....--+- n 12100 14:00 12/00 14:00 12:00 14°00 GARFIELD,N.J. PERTH AMBOY,N.J 
Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 
Ib dra, Wks 22.00.00 Ib. .09 ok] .09 ll 09 11 yin in" 
“edger ean Ib. ... 108% |.. 108% |.. 108% ww? 
Nitrocellulose, c-llel, wks Ib. .27 134 .27. 134 127 134 “MIC DY 
Nitrogenous Mat’l bgs, i soe és 2.30 2.20 -225 ay ay 
dom, Eastern wks .. — V2 2.25 2.20 2.40 2.35 3.25 
dom, Western wks . ; 2.00 1.90 2.30 ‘ary ata 
Nitronaphthalene, 5501b' bis tb. .24 .25 .24 25 .24 By i. 
Nutgalls Aleppy, bgs .....Ib. .16 18 12 18 18 .20 
eer im 9 -20 Pe -20 oka .20 
Oak Bark ares, 25%, bblslb. ... Gene. aes .03% .03% .03% 
eee errr ee ree ae O59 -s UB9G: - oa iar 
Octyl Acetate, tks, wks Cae. aaa oka ne was em ea 
Orange- Mineral, 1100 lb cks 
3 reer errr Ib. .10 10% .09% .10% .09% .10% 
Orthoaminophenol, SOlbkgs.Ib, 2.15 2.25 2.18 2.25 2.15 2.25 
Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs lb, .82 -84 82 84 82 1.15 
Orthochlorophenol, drs ....1b.  .50 65 -50 -65 -50 -65 
Orthocresol, drs ......... Ib. .13 15 13 35 13 “85 


eee sant. 0544 06 0854.06 .0554 06 50 UNION $Q.,N EW YORK oN.Y. 
° Country is divided in 5 zones, prices varying by zone, In drum prices iso N. WACKE R DRIVE ,CHICAGO,| LL. 


range covers both zone and c-l and Icl quantities in the 5 zones; in each 
case, bbl. prices are 2%c higher; synthetic is not shipped in bbls.; 
» Country is divided into 5 zones. Also see footnote directly above; 
q Naphthalene quoted on Pacific Coast F.A.S. Phila. or N. Y 
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SOLVENTS 


PLASTICIZERS 


for the 


LACQUER AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


PRODUCTS 
Acetone C P 
Methyl Ethy! Ketone 
Ethyl Acetate 
Butyl Acetate, Nor. & Sec. 
Butyl Alcohol, Nor. & Sec. 
Amy! Acetate: All Grades 
Amy! Alcohol 
Refined Fusel Oil 
Butyl Propionate 
Butyl Stearote 


Phthalates: 
Dimethy! Dibutyl 
Diethyl Diamyl 
Acetine 
Diacetine Triacetine 


Special Solvents 
and Plasticizers 


ACETINE 


Solvent for Basic Dyestuffs 
Textile Printing 
Flavoring Solvent Other Uses 


DIACETINE 


Perfumery Trade 
Resembles Acetine & Triacetine 


in uses and properties. 


TRIACETINE 


Cellulose Acetate Plasticizer. 
Non-poisonous Solvent-Plas- 


ticizer. Perfumery Fixative. 


THE KESSLER CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


1515 Willow Avenue « Hoboken, New Jersey 


Subsidiary of the 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL ALCOHOL CORPORATION 





Borax Glass 


Paecifie 








Chicago 


Manganese Borate 





BORAX and Boric ACID 


Guaranteed 992 to 100 % Pure 


Anhydrous Boric Acid 


- Ammonium Borate 


Coast Borax Co. 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 











ALUMINUM CHLORIDE 


ANHYDROUS 


USED IN OIL REFINING AND AS A 
CATALYTIC AGENT FOR FRIEDEL 


AND CRAFT’'S REACTION 


IN 


ORGANIC SYNTHESES. 


AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
60 EAST 42np STREET 


510 


NEW YORK 


& 5580 














Orthonitrochlorobenzene 








Chemical Industries 


e 
Phloroglucinol Prices 
Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 12UuU 
OPE WES sancs dosed b. .28 .29 .28 29 .28 .29 
eee, 1000 lb drs, 
errr erreurs, .07 10 05% .10 0514 .06 
Coitinininsbiceds. 350 Ib drs 
i ray ho eae $2 .80 A | .80 52 .80 
Orthotoluidine, 350 Ib bbls, 
RO, So ioiiclansussuielaccewiee 14% .15 14% 115 .14 a5 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, 

WN ay ns, Maes .70 75 .70 ae -70 75 

Osage Orange, cryst .... lb. .17 Py. Fe iy | a5 16 aan 
Be MCG TMI 55, 164.6400 Ib. .07 0734 + .07 07% .07 07% 
Powd, 100 lb bes ...... Ib, 114% 115 14% = .15 14% 15 

Paraffin, refd, 200 lb cs slabs 
122-127 dew Po veces Ib. .04 04%4~=«.04 04% 044% .04% 
$28:332:dee M P> o.s064:0 Ib. .05 0515 65 0515 .043%4 .0515 
135-407 Gee BE Po wcce< Ib. 0575 .06 -0575 .06 5 .06 

Para aldehyde, 110-55 gal drs 

EAC a ee re Ib.  <i6 18 16 18 -16 18 

Aminoacetanilid, 100 Ib 
0 rr ee b. 85 85 52 85 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 Ib 
Sere Ib: 1.25. 2:30 ids) 6130 °° 128 «6°80 
Aminophenol, 100 Ib kgs lb. aie 1.05 £5 1.05 i 1.05 
Chlorophenol, drs ...... Ib. .50 65 -50 65 .50 .65 
Coumarone, 330 lb drs ..lb.  ... ete ears es “ “ee 
Cymene, refd, 110 gal A 
ESE re 2:25 2.50 Z2a56|©62:50 }6©62:25 6 62.50 
Dichlorobenzene 150 lb bbls 
eo eerste .16 -20 16 -20 -16 .20 
Sermnbidiode. bbls, ‘wks Ib, .38 239 38 .39 av we 
Nitroacetanilid, 300 lb bbls 
‘pb bbiaas asta eia eer 45 52 45 352 45 .52 
een 300 lb bbls, 
or ewe e 48 55 -48 -55 48 ao 
Nusetdinsennne, 1200 
EE are b. .23% .24 23% .24 23% .24 
—— -orthotoluidine, 300 Ib 2.75 2.85 2:75 285 2.75 2:85 
a rer rt: 
Nitrophenol, 185 lb bbls lb. 45 -50 45 -50 45 .50 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 
ee err Ib. <92 .94 $2 .94 .92 .94 
Nitrotoluene, 350 lb bbls Ib. = .35 sae Fe ‘st RR Be 
Phenylenedamine, 350 Ib 
BR aa crea oie » B25: 230 1:25 1.30 1.25 1.30 
Para Tertiary amyl phenol, 
NEE APO 055. 5:6.2-0:0s:0:500 32 -50 «32 -50 .32 -50 
Toluenesulfonamide, 175 Ib 
MB: <etiavscasoisasacsiaveisiene Ib, .70 Pe i .70 PY fe 70 Ps 
tks, wks ..... a. 00s 31 ares | is Race 
Toluenesulfonchloride, 410 
ee eee .20 22 .20 sae .20 sae 
Toluidine, 350 Ib bbls, wks 

POPE ore eer: Ib. .56 -60 .56 -60 -56 .60 

Paris Green, Arsenic Basis 
oo ees 1 24 24 <23 24 
Po OE SS rrr .22 ‘22 stave <22 

Perchlorethylene, 50 gal drs 
seek eoeeA eae we ie <5 rer By 

Persian Berry Ext, bbls ..Ib. .55 Nom. 55 Nom. 55 Nom. 

Pentane, normal, 28-38°C, 

BEOUG 3 TES 560 c5c<e gal. .«.. .09 see 09 -09 .09 

GEG, GI0GD' Sos cccaicors gal. .10 Pe -10 Fe ome Sar 

Petrolatum, dark ne. bbls 

Ricveiesdun cua wie schtaleh eaare Ib. .025g .02% 02 02% 

PRG. DIB. 6.3 sae ns ewaes Ib. .03'%% .033% 02% .03%% 
Medium, bbls ..... ecoeslb, 027% .03% .02% .03% 
Dark green, bbls ...... Ib, .0242 .02%4 02% .02% 
White, lily, bbls .......Ib. 06 06% 05% .06% 
White, snow, bbls ...... th; 07 07% 06% .07% 
RGN Pils o0.s ss osinmices .02 02% 02% .02% 

Petroleum Ether, 30-60°, 

Grauy 3, CES: vcs ccece gal. ... 13 — a IK cat slid 

MEa; SHOUD 3: i66-0s000ss gal. .15 -16 Po -16 15 a7 

PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS 
Cleaners naphthas, group 3, 

(eb WEB: Scsscacccae gal. .067%8 .07% .06% .07% 

Bayonne, tks, wks . a. Seis .09 vou .09 

West Coast, ‘tks .. -gal. Be a0 BL 

Hydrogenated naphthas, frt 

allowed East, tks ...gal. 15 Bs 17% 

ROO, 2 8RS o0desaseee gal 18 18 .22Y% 

ENOL BL AES éc'ncscaeres gal. 15 ls 17% 

he a a eee gal. 18 18 .2214 

Lacquer diluents, tks, 
ee eT errr gal. .12 12% 12 124% = .12 12% 
Group 3, tks ....... gal. 7% .08 7% «08 06% .08% 
ae V.M. ?., East, ts, 
Serer re is .09 a .09 .09 09% 
ol 3, tks, wks .. ey 0678 .071%4 .0678 .071%4 .06% .07% 
Petroleum "thinner, East, 
Whe ER: «. Cwcacusaeie cone .09 ar .09 .09 .09 
Group 3, tks, wks . ‘oa. 057% .06% 057% .06% .057%% .06% 
Rubber Solvents, stand grd, 
st, CES. WES 6c sce:< ae .09 me .09 .09 09% 
Group 3, tks, wks ..gal. .0678 .07% .06% .0734 .0634 .06% 
Stoddard Solvent, East, tks, 

RR rrr. gal. aC .09 se .09 .09 09% 

Group 3, tks, wks ...gal. 0634 .07 06% .07 053%, 07% 
Phenol, 250-100 Ib drs ....Ib. .14% 15 14% 15 14% 115 
Pheny!-Alpha-Naphthylamine, 

COO OURO 6.0. nss000<s Ib. 1.35 ‘ Ls 1.35 
Phenyl Chloride, drs .....1b. -16 Z -16 .16 
Phenylhydrazine Hydrochlor- 

WUE clans en eveseeade-om Ib. 2.90 3.00 2.90 3.00 2.90 3.00 
Phloroglucinol, tech, tins ..Ib. 15.00 16.50 15.00 16.50 15.00 16.50 

SE. ME ose ae Cd Raa Ib. 20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 
November, 735: XXXVII, 5 


















































Phosphate Rock 
Current Rosin Oil 
——_ 5 ~, 1934 
arket ow igh Low High 
Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. mines 
Florida Pebble, 68% basis ; 
sale calglapee tee Sages ete ton 3.40 3.25 3.40 2.85 3.25 
795 ~—_ Beene eine - er 7 3.35 3.90 
a eae on ‘ 4.4 3.85 4.40 
fg long aaecies = rer te Py 5.40 
0) De sicswenes on ; , .0 r 
77-80% basis ....... ton 6.50 6.50 5.90 em 
Tennessee, 72% basis ..ton 4.75 4.75 4.75 5.00 
Phosphorous Oxychloride 175 
J. | eS ee ers Th .16 .20 -16 a -16 .20 
Red, 110 lb cases ...... Ib. 44 45 44 45 44 45 
Yellow, 110 lb cs, wks..Ib. .28 Pe is 28 BS .28 aa 
Sesquisulfide, 100 lb cs..lb. .38 .44 .38 .44 .38 -44 
Trichloride, cyl ........ Ib. .16 -20 16 .20 -16 .20 
Phthalic Anhydride, 100 “ 
mourned 7 OM 206 Sh tes toe 
Destructive ANGE gcsen ove .44 -46 44 .50 48 .62 
—* dist wat wh bbls gal. .64 = .64 = .64 .65 
Mee AG Wanda ahaa al. We . eee ae ees Sata 
— color, WON oickca = = 4 = 
eye gal. a eure .54 aaa 
Pitch Midas: wks ....ton 15.00 15.00 20.00 20.00 
Burgundy, dom, bbls, wks 
Pe reer ere Ib. A ol ee — 
FpOrted «<6 cc 010 40% Ib. 11 aK. oI 
Coaltar, bbls, wks ..... ton 19.00 19. 00 
Petroleum, see Asphaltum 
in Gums’ Section. 
PIG ODI <.ecdiceceaws bbl. 3.75 4.25 Jaa 445 
SROAE IR OES: 0.666 6 6auees Ib. 3 04% .03 04% ... alee 
Platinum, €6f0) 6056660: oz. 34.50 38.00 35.00 38.00 35.00 38.00 
POTASH 
Potash, Caustic, wks, sol..Ib. -0614 06% .06% .06% .06% .07% 
Li _ ‘ ieceewaseeeeed . 07 yess, .07 O27 029% 0304 
iquid tKS ....... jo eee Uc eee VULy . ° 
Potash Salts, Rough Kainit 
149%: Waifs «csc c oe ..ton 8.50 8.50 8.50 9.70 
Manure Salts, imported ; : 
20% basis, blk ......¢. ton ee ee Ry Hep: se 12.00 
30% basis, |.) eee ton ti 5 2. 4 2.90 15 
Domestic, cif ports, blk unit = 43 see 43 one ae 
Potassium Acetate ....... 26 .28 .26 .28 26 28 
Potassium Muriate, 80% basis 
RAR es ee. _ 22.50 22.00 22.50 22.00 37.15 
LN SRE 45 -40 45 ane aod 
Pot & Poy Sulfate, 48% basis 2.25 2250 19.50 2250 22.50 25.00 
oeeee é¢heeeeee oe.c0 “4.9 , 7“ “s.9 “o. 
Pot m Sulfate, 90% basis 
: "'e omen 33.75 33.75 35.00 35.00 42.15 
otassium Bicarbonate, , - 
320 Ib bbls . -. jag, 07% 0 07% 09 07% 09 
7 
a ae — 2s 08% 085% .0874 .0854 
Binoxalate, 300 lb bbls..Ib. +22 . 220.2300 £14.23 
Bisulfate, 100 Ib a = 35 36 35 36 33 -36 
b te, 80-85 
“a veel 07% 07% 07% 07% 07 07% 
MGW ES sccccnse ces a es . . eee tee 
6 pi na gereras +a “a 03% .033%4 ‘i : 
hlorate crys, pow . 
Kes, WES sceneeeseresdbe <:5 0994-2, 0934 08% .0934 
ae Bore le . : . awe jae 
aon Ty - liphaaae te 10834 109% 08% 109% 222 It! 
Chioride, crys, bbls ....Ib. = a a _— = re 
Chromate, | rr Ib. +49 +28 : : . . 
Cyanide, 110 lb cases ..Ib. +95 57% _.55 57% _.55 -60 
Todide, 75 Ib bbls ...... b. --- 1.25 1.25 1.40 1.40 2.70 
Metabisulfite, 300 lb bbls Ib. --- 15 +e: 15 10% .15 
Oxalate, bbls .......... Ib, -16 24 -16 24 -16 24 
Perchlorate, cks, wks ...Ib. .09 11 -09 11 .09 a 
Permanganate, USP, crys, 
500 & 1000 Ib yy o — es. — a i 19% 
Prussiate, red, 112 lb kgs Ib. .3 38% . 38% . .39 
Yellow, 500 Ib casks ..lb. ~18 19 18 19 18 ag 
Tartrate Neut, 100 lb kgs lb. --- 21 aes ai ‘et ai 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 Ib 
DUI (cetciecueeccwweste 1 32 BK wa .35 Pe Y RK 
Propane, group 3, tks ....... See .07 eee .07 ae .07 
Pumice Stone, lump bgs . > ue ‘a os = 04% .06 e 
ye ae b. .05 J A 7 .05 .07 
Powd, 350 Ib bgs ...... Ib. .02% .03 02% .03 02% .03 * 
Putty, coml, tubs ..... 0) ee 2.45 ae 445 «Zan 06225 Cc 
Linseed Oil, kgs ...100 Ib 4.50 .-. 4.50 4.00 4.50 e 
Pyridine, 50 gal | rer o 1 Py. 1.25 ome 4.25 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic 
SOMUR: OEM -a.c.c6 cus-0a.s unit 12 sig 612 ona a sa 
Pyrocatechin, CP, drs, tins aa 
ee rr er et ree Ib. 2.40 2.75 2.40 0254 2.02% 3.00 
Quebracho, 35% liq tks ...lb. 0258 0 % 02% id 
P oP lb bbls, * we a 03% 0348 .02% .03% al en ane 
= 63%, 10 ales 
See Ib. 0356 03% 02% .035% Bl EW YORK,N.Y. 
Clarified, 64%, bales. .lb. 03% 03% .03 03% 
— 51 deg liq, 450 7 - “i ‘ 0634 $3 
on eee a is ee ae e 444W Grand Av 
Solid, 100 lb boxes ..... i 10 12 10 a 09% .13 a Tran e 
R Salt, 250 lb bbls, wks ..1b. .44 145 144 [45 ‘40°. [45 
Resorcinol tech, cans ..... Ib, .75 .80 45 .80 .65 .80 CH IiCAG O, iLL. 
— ng COVE o6ccc = et Bris, 14 15 12% = .16 
Gerd. WHI x 6 ccses eaves m% 2 13% ~~ .13 Sk Pate 
mena 2 2 a & ESTABLISHED 1849 
SECOME TUG. 50s visa os gal. 45 43 -48 .48 .53 
‘Tried tt, G68 6 0cccccs gal. ° one -50 .60 ee ne 
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Trona on Searles Lake, California 


THREE ELEPHANT 


am BORAX wm 


AND 


BORIC ACID 


Purity Guaranteed over 99.57% 





rages ease 
“TRONA” 


MURIATE OF POTASH 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 
7O Pine Street New York 


Stocks carried in principal cities of the United States and 
Canada 











We will buy any quantity of 


SCRAP 


MONEL 
NICKEL 
STAINLESS STEEL ALLOYS 
CHROME NICKEL STEEL ALLOYS 
METALLIC BY-PRODUCTS and RESIDUES 
DROSSES _ SKIMMINGS —_ SLUDGES 
TUNGSTEN —MOLYBDENUM—BISMUTH—CADMIUM 
Full market quotations—Guarantecd prompt settlement 
Established 1909 
METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS CO. 
RECLAIMERS CONVERTERS 
1227-29 E. Berks Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











| Ww OOL _ Far Prom ‘CTS 


e Common Degras 
e Neutral Wool Grease 
e Lanoline U. S. P. 
e Wool Fatty Acid 


Pfaltz @ Bauer, Inc. 


300 PEARL STREET-NEW YORK 
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| 
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Rosins 
Sodium Nitrate 


Prices 








Rosins 600 lb bbls, 280 1b unit 
ex. yard NY: 


ee ee ee ee ee 


ee 


EPR LALLA 
Rosins, Gum, Savannah (280 
lb unit): 


ee ee ee ee 


eee ee 


X 
Rosins, Wood, wks (280 Ib 
a a ee ol ae aera cor 


DL xx. desgitasicasdoo eae ‘ 
Picked acieasieseieie wanes 
Rosin, Wood. el, FF — 
[. i aE reer tee 
Rotten Stone, bgs mines . “ton 
Lump, imported, bbls ..Ib. 
Selected, bbls ........lb 
Powdered, bbls ..... oentie 
Sago Flour, 150 lb bgs ....Ib. 
Sal Soda, bbls, wks ..100 lb. 
Salt Cake, 94-96%, c-l, wks 





werrrrrrry yo --..ton 
Chrome, el, wks eee ere ton 
— = double refd, gran, 
450-500 Ib bbls ...... Ib, 
Pwd DIR: 6 6:6 6:% <:3:5.6-0:60 ds 
Cryst, BASIO ic. aca:e debince ee ~9 


Satin, White, 550 lb bbls . 
Shellac, Bone dry, bbls . be , 
ee ea 
Superfine, MS ccccecce Ib. s 
ne arr. b. s 
Schaeffer's s Sait, Serre 
Silver Nitrate, vials ioanscue 
Slate Flour, bes, wks ....ton 
— -_ 38% dense, bes, 


bls 3 
Soda Caustic, 76% one a. 
eee 
76% solid, drs .... “100 ib 
Liquid sellers, tks, 100 Ibs. 


Sodium Abietate, Oe once Ib. 
Acetate, tech, 450 Ib bbls, 
ee piace ssaibe 
AUIRGOG, EG oes scenes Ib. 
Antimoniate, bbls ...... lb. 


ASOCRECS, GLE .c:0-c:.20:00 510s 

Arsenite, liq, oe nae «. 

Benzoate, USP, 

Bicarb, 400 1b bbl, a 100 Ib. 

Bichromate, 500 lb cks, = 

Bisulfite, 500 1b bbl, “wks Ib. 
35- 40% sol cbys, wks vel 


Chlorate, bgs, wks ..... b. 

Chloride, tech . on 

Cyanide, 96- 98%, 100° & 
250. . Se eee Ib. 


Sisccomeaeemaimermere b 
ie oS ay 200 Ib bbls, 
ee Te - 
Hyposulfite, tech, pea cry 
375 Ib bbls, wks yt ib. 
Tech, reg cryst, 375 
_ bbls, WOE Sc0vee 00; os 


Metanilate, 150 1b bbls . .Ib. 
Metasilicate, gran, c-l, 


cryst, bbls, wks ..100 Ib. 
Monohydrate, bbls ..... Ib. 
Napthenate, drs ........ Ib. 
Naphthionate, 300 ib bbl Ib. 
Nitrate, 92%. crude, 200 Ib 


bgs, cl, me Svensson ton 
200 1h ByS occ. ee 
DR. a cakkneaccscee ton 


r Bone dry prices at Chicago Je higher; Boston “%c; 
N 


Philadelphia deliveries f.o.b. 


Chemical Industries 


Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High 
5.65 4.65 5.65 
5.75 5.02% 5.75 
5.90 S215 5.90 
5.95 5.20 5.95 
6.00 5.25 6.00 
6.00 5.25 6.00 
6.00 5:25 6.00 
6.05 5.2714 6.05 
6.10 5.35 6.10 
6.25 5.75 6.40 
6.50 5.95 6.8714 
7.25 6.25 7259 
4.40 3.4 4.40 
4.50 3.70 4.50 
4.65 3.90 4.65 
4.70 3.95 4.70 
4.75 4.00 4.75 
4.75 4.00 4.75 
4.75 4.00 4.75 
4.80 4.02% 4.80 
4.85 4.10 4.85 
5.00 4.50 5.15 
5.25 4.70 5.60 
6.00 S15 6.25 
6.00 5.20 6.25 
eats 4.05 6.35 
5.05 4.30 7.00 
5.30 4:55 7.25 
5.75 5:00. 7:75 
oc .62 4.92 5.62 
23.50 24.00 23.50 24.00 
.05 .07 .05 .07 
.08 10 -08 .10 
02% = «.05 02% .05 
02% .03% 02% .03% 
mie 1.30 ini 30 
13.00 18.00 13.00 18.00 
12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 
.059 06% .059 .06% 
.069 07% .069 07% 
.069 08 .069 .08 
By OL sss 01% 
24%Z .26% ~=«19 32 
20 21 oad <a? 
17% 19 .16 -28 
15% 17 PE .25 
.48 50 -48 .50 
—_ 445% .38 53% 
9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 
mate 1:25 1:25 
1.23 1.23 
1.05 1.05 
1.20 1.20 
1.50 1.50 
3.00 - 3.00 
2.60 2.60 
2.25 > 2a 
.08 .08 
044% .05 04% .05 
Sake .64 eee -64 
1334 .14% eich 
ene AGB: css 10% 
.40 75 .40 By i. 
-46 .48 .46 .48 
ten 1.85 axe 1.85 
06% .06% .06% .06% 
a .036 i .036 
2.10 1.95 2.10 
eK 07% 06% .07% 
13.60 16.50 13.60 16.50 
15% 17% .15% .17% 
07% .08% 07% .08% 
18 .19 18 at 
2.50 3.00 2.50 3.00 
2.40 2.75 2.40 2.75 
2.00 2.05 2.00 2.40 
41 -42 41 42 
2:65. 3105 2.65 3.05 
sets 3.25 pat 3.25 
ow 02% 02% 
oe .09 age .09 
92 .54 ‘Se 54 
24.80 24.80 
25.50 25.50 
23.50 23.50 


4.50 5.70 
4.60 5.85 
4.80 6.50 
5.00 6.75 
5.05 6.75 
5.10 6.75 
4.05 5.20 
5.30 6.75 
5.45 6.80 
5.50 6.80 
4 6.80 
5.90 6.85 
5.10 6.13 
23.50 24.00 
.05 .07 
.08 mY 
02% .05 
02% .03% 
1.10 1.30 
13.00 18.00 
12.00 13.00 
059 .06% 
Ea 01% 
.26 37 
.26 32 
123 31 
48.50 
31% .40% 
9.00 10.00 
1.25 
1.25 
1.05 
1.20 
1.50 
see 3.00 
ae 2.60 
care 2:29 
.03 .08 
04% «205 
0 -64 
07% .10% 
40 75 
45 48 
1.85 1.85 
06% .06% 
.03 -036 
06% 107% 
11.40 16.50 
15% .17% 
07% .09% 
19% _ .21 
2.40 3.00 
2.40 2.7 
2.40 3.50 
41 -42 
2.65 3.05 
Pe 3.25 
02% 
: “as 
52 .54 
24.80 26.30 
25.50 27.00 
23.50 24.50 


Pacific Coast 3c; 


.} refined 6c higher in each case; 
sT. N. and Superfine prices quoted f.o.b. N, Y. and Boston; Chicago 
sites lc higher; Pacific Coast 3c; Philadelphia feb. N.Y. 
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Sodium Nitrite 
Current Thiocarbanilid 
Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High 
Sodium (continued) 
Nitrite, 500 lb bbls ....]b. .07% .08 07% .08 07% .08 
Orthochlorotoluene, sulfon- ‘ 
ate, 175 lb bbls, wks Ib. .25 Pr 25 aa 25 a7 
Perborate, 275 lb bbls ..]b. «17 18 «kt 19 18 19 
Peroxide, bbls, 400 lb ..Ib.  ... sae eve me ca my 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech, 
310 lb bbls, wks 100 lb. 2.30 2.20 2.30 2.10 2.40 
DGB, WEE «64.0.0 100 Ib. 2.10 2.00 2.10 me 
tri-sodium, tech, 325 Ib 
Bhs. Wee ....6-300ID «5. 2.30 2.30 270 260 2.70 
(eee 100 WO vam, Bee 2.10 2.60 wea SF 
Picramate, 160 lb kgs ..lb. .67 .69 67 69 69 .72 1 
Prussiate, Yellow, 350 Ib 
ge Fapeaepeqenyatey: Ib; 1034 «92 TH .12 9% .12 2 O 
oy a anhyd, 100 
We OE sct0sisaeucees Ib. .102 132 .102 Pe wee Py 
Silicate, 60°, 55 gal a 
WEE, 6 iciscseuce 100 lb. 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.7 
“2 Mg — drs, wks ia ee -80 aes -80 era .80 
meet Mille sé 65 vate 65 wae 65 
Silichfidovide, 450 lb bole 
>) SEER Sa rer Ib. .04% .04% 04% .0434 .0434 .06 
Stannate, 100 ib drs ....1b. .33% .37 au 38 334% .37% 
Stearate, bbs... o<<oe00 Ib. .20 25 .20 25 .20 By 
Sulfanilate, 400 Ib bbls. .Ib. 16 18 -16 18 16 18 
—s Anhyd, 550 lb bbls 
WEE wectaus 100 lb.¢ 1.30 1.55 has Z@ss -2:20) 285 
sulfite, 80% cryst, 440 ib OY 
WEE gaccsccee We “ss OGM ses 02% .02% .02% 
62 % solid, 650 lb drs, c-l, 
I IEE ‘nee .03 eee .03 cea .03 
Sulfite, need 400 lb bbls, 
nag amone o = 02% _ pois rae — 4 . A P 
mR w <ssculn 32 42% ~~. 42% .28 42% S | h ~ A a { 
Tungstate, tech, crys, kgs a u p u T1C y C1C 
Huecaiae ts eacae ewes Pe kes .90 es .90 .70 .90 
Spruce Extract, ord, tks ..Ib.  ... 01 wes 01 sare 01 
e Ordinary, bbls . sans _ oe = rer ine Sere Site ~ °° N 
uper spruce ext, tks ...Ib. ... OSG vec 4 Sere .013 } | r } |. t: > >» 
Super spruce ext, bbls ..lb.  ... ty OLB oss .01% ertl 1Zer 4 anu acture 
Super spruce ext, powd, 
DOE 6 Kein cs bch cacceicces ee 04 were .04 eae 04 
Seach, Pearl, 140 Ib usin a 108 oa aan a ’ . >) 
eee eetenceectoeee Er ae . A y 2.81 3.76 S | h } | 
Powd, 140 Ib bgs ...1001b. 3.68 3.88 3.46 3.66 2.71 3.66 ou p ite u p 
Potato, 206 15 GES 66020 Ib. .04% 05% 04% .06 05% .06 
BS i vacw sees eer Ib, .053%4 .06 05% .06% .06 06% 
Rice, "300 Ay sen woeeces > pate 07% 07% res 07% .08% ' : 
eat, thick bgs ....... ine 0834 cee 08% .06% .08% E | LIVES 
Strontium carbonate, 600 Ib. » “Xp OSIVES 
Ce Serer Ib. .07% 074 .07% .07% 07% .07% 
Nitrate, 600 Ib bbls, NY 083% .09% % % “ 
aie aeeas ae ecleceseaets 4 % .08% 09% .08% .11 ey te > 
— oS a ee ee oe Insecticides 
Crude, f.o.b. mines ....ton 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 
Flour, coml, bgs ....100 1b. 1.60 2.35 1.60 2.35 1.60 32.38 
‘ = snes ges +100 = ee Pye LSS 220 bse 6 ° . ‘ 
ubbermakers, bgs b 2 8 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 e 
i pppetaeeeictapesertiis 1001b. 2.55 3.15 2.55 3.15 2.55 3.15 Carbon Bi-Sulphide 
Extra fine, bgs ..... 100 lb. 2.40 3.00 2.40 3.00 2.40 3.00 
Superfine, bgs ..... 100 1b. 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 
m..... "3 pans i - 4 : = At a rt Z25 6865.30 ‘ ° 
owers, bys .....-. ' 00 3.75 3.00 3.75 M — ll. . C h - | : 
oneal LIIIT100Ib. 3:35 4.10 ©3135. «4:10-3:35 4:10 IViISCellaneOus emicalsS 
Roll, a areleeiatete -ochOOlb 2.35 3.16 ass S18 2aS 3.10 
anata ui OC alereeie 100 1b. 2.50 3.25 25@ 3.25 250 3.35 
Sulfur “Chioride, red, 700 lb 
| eee Ib. .05 05% .05 05% .05 05% 
Yellow, 700 lb drs, wks a 03% .04% .03% .04% .03% .04% 
Sulfur Dioxide, 150 ib cyl Ib. .083%4 110 :08% .10 07 10 > 
Multiple units, wks ... Oe cas 06% ose 06% ... <a 
ee OE cisresteskeses 1 eee 04% eee 04% ... 
Refrigeration, cyl, wks ...lb. ... “ka cai kd mee ‘i 
Multiple units, wks ....Ib.  ... A” oe A oer er 
Sulfary! Chloride .....«2.Ib. 15 .40 ane .40 Bh. .40 
Sumac, Italian, grd ...... te 60.00 65.00 50.00 65.00 58.00 75.00 ° e 4 
dom, bes, wis ......... ne a ae oe oo Your business is solicited 
Superphosphate, 16% bull. 
WMP c cctueseweseues yond svat 8.50 8 25 8.50 8.00 8.50 
Rin 68 pla «.... 200+: ‘} 8007.75 «8.00 -7.50-8.00 whether of carload or 
Tale, Crude, 166 ib bas, nv" 14.00 15.00 14.00 15.00 12.00 15.0 
hietiheeniwnes ee.0nctOM 24, a A q A 15.00 eae 
Refd, 100 Ib bgs, NY ton 16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 cargo quantities 
French, 220 Ib bgs, NY ton 22.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 27.50 30.00 
Refd, white, bgs ..... ton 45.00 60.00 45.00 60.00 45.00 60.00 
Italian, 220 Ib bgs to arr ton 70.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 
Refd, white, bgs, NY ton 75.00 80.00 75.00 80.00 75.00 80.00 
Tankage — ew ces — «# 3.00 Sd 2.35 3.00 250 3.25 
ee tw .. nom. a35 66500 C200 0«=—s 2:75 - 
Fert paid f.o.b. Ft boomed 
Pere rey oy eee White ... 2.65 2.25 2.65 1.80 2.40 
South American cif. .unit » 3.15 245 3.35 275 3:10 
—— Flour, high grade, 
Sn eee 0215 .05 0215 .05 0215 .05 
Tar ‘Acid Oil, 15%, drs gal. 22 23 21 23 21 22 
Se GF gaccracewses .24 a3 .23 25 By .24 
be er delv, drs ..... ral. 25 - 25 - wits ae G ES 
CES, GEIV wcccccccececs gal. oo ‘ ewe ° Pr oa 
1 = GM Sasa > = 4% .25 as an : “aa EXAS ULF; ULPHUR ° 
Kee neéeeeent b. .28 28% P 28% .2 28% th 
Terpineol, den grd, drs ...Ib. .133%4 .1434 .134% .14% ... nea 75 E45" Street & =D) New York City 
rere Is; 3 .14 BE . ah Mines:Gulf,Newgulf and Long Point Texas 
Tetrachlorethane, 50 galdrs lb. .08% .09 08% .09 08% .09 
Tetralene, 50 gal drs, wks Ib. .12 oad 12 ose lZ oka 
Thiocarbanilid, 170 lb bbl Ib. .20 Ry .20 45 .20 .25 
t Bags 15c lower: w« + 10. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MURIATE OF POTASH 
50% and 6212% KO 
MANURE SALTS 

25% — 30% K,O 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, INC. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











We offer for delivery from spot stocks : 
Lactic Acad 
U.S. P. 85% 
JUNGMANNE CO. 


Industrial and Fine Chemicals~Raw Materials 


157 CHAMBERS STREET 
TEL. BARCLAY 7- 5129-30 NEW YORK CITY 











wm ((QPPERA 


Tron Sulphate 


Whether you use the granular form 
or cry stals we can supply either for 
spot or contract deliveries from any 
of several different works. 


E. M. SERGEANT PULP and CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 











Tin Crystals 








Pri 

Zinc Stearate rices 
Current 1935 1934 
Market Low High Low High 

Tin, crystals, 500 lb bbls, 

Mae akin veuemee eae > 38! 39 36 39% .30 40% 
MMA OT. cesincwsaeces - 52 -456 30 50% .553%% 
Oxide, 300 Ib bbls, wks Ib 54 56 51 58 35 -60 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs, 

WES o5:ccsourecmeenc 26 24% .26% .25%4 .28% 

Titanium Dioxide, 300 Ib 

BNE: cree eassaneuee Ib. 17% .19% 17% .19% 17% .193 
Barium Pigment, bbls ....lb. .06% .06% 06% .06% .06% .06% 
Calcium Pigment, bbls ... Ib. .06% .06% 06% .06% .06% .06% 
Toluol, 110 gal drs, wks gal. . 35 ‘ «ao “6 BS 

8000 gal tks, frt allowed gal. . 30 ‘ .30 .30 
— mixed, 900 lb drs, 
See ee Ib. .27 28 27 28 27 .28 
Tens Lithol, red, bbls ....lb.  .75 .80 75 .80 By 3. 85 
PATA. PEGs BOND a6 6 écin0s Ib. 75 wats as 75 .80 
Toluidine, Leer er Ib. 5.35 baie 1.35 Shs 1.35 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs, wks Ib. 32 .36 sae .36 sae 36 
Triamylamine, drs, wks ... . 1.25 anaes 1.25 1.00 1.25 
Trichlorethylene, 50 gal drs lb. 09% 4.10 09% .10 09% .10 
Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs 
MER ionic ats eawnewaaa en Ib. .26 30 .26 38 Be .38 
GEE CURES cs ocwins ciwaeee TOE - sees 25 Gass eae Be ae 
Tricresy] Phosphate, drs ..Ib.  .21 <a3 .21 By 19 -26 
Triphenyl Guanidine ..... Ib. .58 .60 .58 .60 58 .60 
Tripoli, airfloated, bgs, wks 
aca ieterb cule taiace te hatee aoe ere ton 27.50 30.00 27.50 30.00 Pr ces 
Tungsten, Wolframite perunit 15.00 15.25 15.00 15.25 12.00 15.25 
Turpentine (Spirits), c-l, NY 
GORE THO ond cwesisiots gal. 51% .433% .55% .46% .63%4 
Savannah, bbls .......gal. 464% 3834 .50% .41% .58% 
Jacksonville, BS. exces gal. 47% 3834 .50% .41% 58% 
Wood Steam dist, bbls, c-l, 
TEN oj epee ssiai ane gal. -50 43 .50 41 61 
Urea, pure, “112 Ib cases . tb. 11534 aly ASH 17 me 17 
Fert grade, bgs c.i.f. ..ton 100.00 120.00 100.00 120.00 90.00 120.00 
3 A. points . "ton 100.00 120.00 100.00 120.00 90.00 120.00 
—) ‘Aiea liq 55% NHsg, 

ce eee er eee unit .96 see -96 -96 
Valonia beard, 42%, tannin 

WE), co ee ae awratnackors ton .. 50.00 40.00 50.00 39.00 48.00 
an 32% tannin, bgs. .ton , 33.00 26.00 33.00 23.00 32.50 
Mixture, bark, bgs ton : 32.00 oe 32.00 32.00 

Vermillion, English yo ona “255 1.68 1.48 1.70 1.41 L273 
Vinyl Chloride, 16 Ib cyl . .Ib. ae 1.00 F 1.00 stu 1.00 
Wattle Bark, bes ae .--ton 29.00 30.00 29.00 32.00 29.50 34.00 
Extract, 60°, an, ee ae i 03% 03% .03% 
WAXES 
Wax, Bayberry, bgs ...... b. 17%4 .20 1714.23 25 .30 
Bees, bleached, white 500 

lb slabs, cases ....... Ib. 33% .34 33%, .34 3 Bw 7 

Yellow, African, bgs ..Ib. 23%, .24y% 21 2414 .16 22 

Brazilian, bgs Seceae sed 625 21% .25 es 

oe eee Ib. .23 25 21% .25% 

Refined, 500 Ib slabs, 

CUBED ois dive mason Ib. 27% .28 274% .28 21 .29 
Candela, Ba6 oscccscce Ib, .16 17% ~~ ~=~«.10 17% .10% «14! 
Carnauba, No. 1, yellow, 

WR: saa rida arcsec waren Ib. .52 5 235 .54 30 .40 

No. 2, yellow, bgs ....Ib. .48 50 34 51 34 41 

No. 51RD occskDs 42 .43 .26! 431% .20 .29 

No. 3, Chalky, bgs ...Ib. 39 41 134 424 , ree 

No. 3, , bes «lb. 40 42 .22%4 .43 16% .25 

Ceresin, white, imp, bgs lb. 43 45 43 45 ree 
NOUOW, DOR iiss ecces lb. 36 38 36 38 ae 
Domestic, bgs ....... lb. 08 11 .08 11 bee 

Japan, 224 Ib cases ....Ib. 084 .09 06 09 06 07%4 

Montan, crude, bgs ....Ib. (1034 .11% 10% .11% .10 ii 

Paraffin, see Paraffin Wax. 

Spermaceti, blocks, cases lb. .22 .24 2419 24 18 .20 

COkOs COBEB 6656.00.08 23 Be A’ .20 25 19 al 
Whiting, prec 200 lb bgs, el, 

i Mo eee on 6. 55200 12.00 15.00 ae 
Alba, bgs, c-l, NY ..... me cvs (25200 soo §=35:00 15.00 
Gliders, bgs, cl, NY cost. sa. 25:60 oe 5.00 ae re 

Wood Flour, c-l, bgs ..... ton 18.00 30.00 18.00 30.00 18.00 30.00 
Xylol, ee nn East 10° 

bMS, . cee ocsces gal. 31 33 ae 33 ae .29 

Coml, rag wks, frt al- 

Oe a ee gal. 30 -26 30 es -26 
Xylidine, mixed crude, drs lb. 36 37 .36 37 .36 37 
Zine, Carbonate tech, bbls, 

cnaee ee oaceenieue 09% .11 09% .11 09% .11 

Chloride fused, 600 Ib drs, 

SEER TCE ee re 04% .05%4 04% .05% .04% .05% 
Gran, 500 lb bbls, wks ..Ib. = .05 053% 05 05% .05% .06 
Soln 50%, tks, wks. .100 ib 2.00 0 on aeo 
Cyanide, 100 Ib drs ....1b. 36 41 36 41 36 41 

Zinc — 500 lb bbls, c-l, 

OS ey eer er 0685 057 0685 .0567 071 

Metal, high grade -—, c- “7 

Sestnneeeene 5.22 4.05 See 4.05 4.75 

BE. St. Ge ccasc 100 Ib. 85 3.70 4.85 3.70 4.46 

Oxide, Amer, bgs, wks. .lb. 05 05% 05 06% .0534 .06% 
French, 300 lb bbls, wks 
ee eee eT ree ~ 051%4 .07 05% .10% .05% .11% 

Palmitate, bbls peated b. 22 23 ‘a1 as .20 waa 

Perborate, 100 lb drs .. tb - 1.25 ee 1:25 ‘ee 1.25 
Peroxide, 100 lb drs ...Ib. ne 1.25 ae 1.25 ae 1.25 
Resinate, fused, dark, bbls Ib. 05% «.06%4 053% .06% .05% .06% 
Stearate, 50 Ib bbls ....Ib. 19 aa 18 22 18 21 
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Zinc Sulfate 


Current Oil, Whale HENRY R OWER 


Market Low High Low High 


Zine Suliate, crys, 400 Tb BB, CHE M I Cc A 4 M KG 4 ‘ ae 
**  -aigeateatarateaeetbeaiar sie b. .028 .033 028 .033 .02% .033 / a a a Be « 











Flake, bbls .......... ib O33 632 5 O28 ...  .: 
Sulide, $00 Ib bbls, del Ib. 1034 11% “1034 11% 10% .13% 
GO GOEe a6. okcrns cas bs f ‘a F wee eon 
Sulfocarbolate, 100 Ib kes a : . . 
siseicabek tedne Racae 24 25 oe a) ee | ; 
Zirconium Oxide, Nat kgs lb. .02%4 .03 0244 03 02% .03 manufacturers of :— 
MOE, BES cccccics waeevtae- 40 -50 4 .50 45 -50 
Semi-refined, kgs ...... Ib. .08 .10 68 .10 .08 .10 


Yellow Prussiate of Soda 


Anhydrous Ammonia 


Oils and Fats Aqua Ammonia 


Castor, No. 3, 400 lb bbls..Ib. .10 1034 .0934 .1034 .0934 .10% 





Blown, 400 lb bbls ..... me «12% 33 11% .16 11% .12% 
China Wood, — NY = .22 .24 094 .40 07% .099 
Tks, — )  » Ger ror bb. .20 22 O88 35 07% 094 . . —_ 
Ci: BO <cnce sass Ih. .16 17 087 24 067% .094 distributors of : 
Coconut, odinle, bbls NY..lb. ... 10 .04 2 043%, .10% 
Manila; tha; NY. 26055. Ib. ~ 05 0334 .06% .025% .0334 
‘Pics, Pacihe Const ...16. ... 0414 .033@ .06 02% .02 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal ; 
BME. cetdisaedeseadas gal. 35 36 .34 38 34 40 ° . 
Copra, bess NY .....0-%<+- Ib. .025 .026 02 038 .0012. .021 Calcium Chloride 
Corn, crude, tks, mills ....lb. .0914 .0934 .0834 .11 03% .09% 


Refd, 375 lb bbls, NY ..Ib. 011% = .11% .11% .14 0534 .12 
Cottonseed, see Oils and Fats 

News Section. 
Degras, American, 50 gal — 


Tri-sodium Phosphate 





ee ee ee 05% 06% .04% 06 02% 05% 
English, ’ brown, bbls, NY ib. 0434 .05% .0434 .06% .0334 .053% 
Greases, Yellow .. ...... Ib. .06%% 0634.05 0634 .02% .05% 
White, choice bbls, NY Ib. 065g .075¢ .05%4 .0814 .0234 .055¢ 
Herring, Coast, the ....... gal. = .33 Nom. .23 eS 15 aa Established 1858 
Lard Oil, edible, prime ...Ih. ... 191% .093, .20% ... 0934 
Le err Ib, 12% .08% .11% .07 Os 
Extra, No; 1, bhis...... Ib. : 1014 .08% 11 063g .08% 
_— Raw, less than 5 . 
WED ctcce seeccceves b. 1110 .1130 = .091 1130 .101 .105 > Nd - —— - = . sn . 
Dbis; G1 Spot .ccccses ae .097 083 .097 087 .101 HENRY Bow ER 4 HEMI¢ AL MFG. 4 0. 
TIM: ss:avecasarah ciavereiacaraie b “a .091 0770 .091 081 095 ’ - 
Menhaden, tks, Baltimore gal. ... .30 29 = 15 .25 2815 Cray s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Refined, alkali, drs ....Ib. 076 08 061 08 052 069 — 
ee Sicoshoausaeewes Ib. eis .07 .055 .07 .046 .061 A LE ATT AMENOT RIT MT 
Light pressed, drs ...... Ig .072 =.076 55 7 57 
Tks ae 


O55 .076 046 .057 








wrrvrer cry ee Tere l¢ 16 1634 ; 16% 
Extra, bbls, Pee ca. bers ib 10 O8 APs. . 08% 
Pure. bbls, NY ........ Ib 13% 11% .13% 112 [13 g 2 '@) K £ R S$ 
Oleo, No. 1, bbls, NY ....1b 13 1034 .14% .06 ALY, 
No. 2, bbls, NY roy) ae 12% .10 13% .053% .11% 
Olive, denat, 4 oo ey 85 86 82 95 7¢ .90 
Edible, SIE osceus gal. 1.65 1.90 155 1.90 1.55 1.90 : - 
on bigs IY so sceccs = .0934 .10 07% .10 06% .07Y% | n d ustria | an d F ine 
ticica,, UDIS scscceees esol .20 .20% .13%4 .28 os or 
Palm, Kernel, bulk ....... Meee. a, 0434... as ses eran 
INMION, COB s6c0ces To: 05 034 §=.0534 .031 .0334 m H EM | CALS 
Siimiattd, CEB os ciccicaces | 0434 4 ahs at ne ( ) , 
Peanut, crude, bbls, NY ..1b. aa 10 nas oe: = a INCE 5 e nave been 
EG. -£:0.0, THI asiccctes Ib, ac 0914 .0834 .1034 .06% .1034 fave lUlelclaceeelate| ee 
Refined, bbls, NY ......Ib. ... 13%4 0.12% 14 071%, 12% JUUCETS dG COPSUME 
ro on ME céceceess 4 yas 086 .07% .10% 081% .09% 10) dere! Ww a service that has gaine 
SB, Coast cccccccccces mee .08 .068 08% .07% .09 sai 
Pine, ose F Pine Oil, Chemical CONFIDENCE 
ection 
Rapeseed, blown, bbls, NY Ib. .08 .083 .07%% .09 08 082 
Denatured, drs. NY ...gal. = .53 ao 40 Sa .37 44 A : 
a Distilled, bbls one 095g .1058 .073g .1054 .0676 .083% ue H 1 ROSENTHAL CO., Taos 
ee ee . eee 0834 .06'4 .0834 .05 06M Salrlale mace 0,0) Ey on \ ty SE ¢ 
Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks ¢ New York Ci 25 E. 26th St 
chien cas Soar ei tale We wr acca ai Gd gal. .30 Nom. .25 35 15 21 
Sardine, Pac Coast, tks ..gal. ... 371% .24% 37% 4.1 25 
= alkali, OS cs cass Ib. .076 .078 .065 079... 
acmaate ol arale Ware ees 6 He bes 068 06 069... ioe 
Light pressed, drs ...... Ib O72 O76 ..055 .076 ..., state 
RD 6 eade 646 66666 06 b. 6€ 049 066 : = 
Sesame, yellow, dom ..... Ib. 13 .14 12% .14 07% 13% RUSSIAN WHITE MI 
NERO, GU8 coi oe cseciss m 13% 34 123% .14 08 13% 
~ ge aga ~ m 
om, tks, f.o.b. mills ..Ib. ... 09 08 10 06 08 “ ” 
CLG. Gre Ie’ is. ka Ib, .09¢ 10 086 411 066 09 FLAG BRAND 
Refd,, bole, NY .éccccce - 101 wi 091 115 071 102 7 
eoeceeeeee 095 10 O& 10 a hes Genuine Imported, U. Ss. P. 
—-. 38° CT, bleached, tole All Vi acs 
Bennie iets Ih, 099 101.099.101.106 11 tscosities 


Wi hicisesiig ween Seay te ib. 092 094 092 .094 099.103 TECHNICAL WHITE OILS FOR INDUSTRIAL USES 


Stearic Acid, double pressed 

















Cit BOO avisscmne eas Ib. 10 sy .10 12% .09 11 Low Cold Test 
Double pressed saponified ; ‘~ ° sll tes mais 
regs ee ear Ih, 1014 11% 09 812% 09.10 eo 
riple pressed dist bgs . .Ib. “ke 14 12% .153 11% .13 i i iti 
mono — te 2 ‘ae cae cy Stocks carried in New York and other Cities 
Tallow City, extra loose in ce 073g .053g .073% .077%% .053¢ 
pcre MIGNON 615.0066 6:0 Ib. we 09% .07% .09% .0434 .07 
Acidless, tks, NY ..... ae 16 07 1034 .06 .0714 W 
bb mort Bg) single, bbls ..Ib. = .08 08 0714 .08! 07 8 SCH ABACHER & CO., INC. 
ouble, Mivccwsccaees Ib. “ae ae By 13. 32 13 
Whale: i : aaa 
Winter bleach. hbls. NY Ib. 79 O81 .07 083 072 25 Beaver Street, New. York 
Refined, nat, bhls, NY . ith - .075 064 081 064 .07 
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THE CHEMICAL MARKET-PLACE 


Local Suppliers 


A directory of responsible manufacturers’ agents and jobbers maintaining spot stocks 











California 


New Jersey 


Massachusetts 








| 
S.L. Annor, Jn. Co. 
Manufacturers’ Agents for 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
NAVAL STORES 


203 California St. 800 Santa Fe Ave. 


San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 








AMERICAN OIL & SUPPLY CO. 


Distributors 
Acids 
Chemicals 


Alcohols 
Coal Tar Solvents: 
Petroleum Solvents 


Newark, N. J. Trenton, N. J. 








ALAN A. CLAFLIN 


Manufacturers’ Agent 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
Specializing in 
ACTIVATED CARBONS 
All Grades for All Purposes 
88 Broad Street Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE Liberty 5999 





Rhode Island 


Pennsylvania 








GEO. MANN & CO., INC. 
251 Fox Pt. Bivd., Providence, R. |. 
(Phone—Gaspee 8466) 

Branch Office 
NORTH STATION INDUSTRIAL BLDG. 
150 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
(Phone—Capital 2217 and 2218) 
Industrial Chemicals 
Clycerine 


Stearic Acid 











FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


CHEMICALS 


SINCE 1855 





Spot Stocks 
2 Technical Service 
ALEX. C. FERGUSSON CO. 
Drexel Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Lombard 2410-11-12 











DoE & INGALLS, INC. 
Chemicals ¢ 
Solvents & 


DENATURED ALCOHOL 


Full List of Our Products, see Chemical Guide-Book 
Everett Station, Boston EVerett 4610 








New York 





ANILINE OIL 


Heavy Chemicals 
Textile Specialties 


J. U. STARKWEATHER C0. 


INCORPORATED 


705 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
AND 


BASIC RAW MATERIALS 


Serving N. Y. State, Penna. 
and Canadian Industry 
Since 1915 


ROLLS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 








E.& F. KING & Co., Inc. 


Est. 1834 


399-409 Atlantic Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 
Industrial Chemicals 


(CO,) 
Solid Carbon Dioxide 

















PYROCATECHIN 
C. P. Crystals 


and 


Resublimed Crystals 





RESORCIN 


(Technical—U. S. P.) 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Established 1916 
Petrolia 


Pennsylvania 




















516 


Chemical Industries 


Barium Chloride 


o, .%. 2, &, 
09,097,099 


A Product of exceptional purity 


o, .°, 
00,0%,% 


Barium Reduction Corp. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
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SAVING BY SOLVENT RECOVERY 


Every type of industrial solvent—even when 
occurring in extremely low concentrations— 
can be effectively recovered, with a substan- 
tial saving to you. 


For information, proof and advice, address 


ACTICARBONE CORPORATION 


27 Broadway New York 
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Ble ideal scour- 


ing and wetting 


out agents. 


More efficient 
than the best 


soaps and soluble 





oils. 


For full particulars apply — 


GENERAL 
DYESTUFF 


CORPORATION 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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“We’—Edittorially Speaking 


remember that not long since the nitrate 
tax was the single, most important source 
the Republic of Chile. 
Most of that is gone, and what little is 
left is now earmarked for bond service; 
nevertheless the Chilean government has 
balanced its budget for the year 1935, and 
optimists 


of 


despite a twenty per cent. 
government expenses, there will be a net 
surplus of one 


Chemical men 


have good reason 


revenue of 


down there are 


increase 


hundred million 


genthau, endorsed “It can be done!” 


much, they also missed much. 


%, 2. 2. 2, 
#0 %0 9 O° 


Everything does not appear on the sur- 
face, and while the tycoons that were 
chaperoned on plant visits last month by 
the 


National Research Council 


saying that, 


pesos. 
Respectfully referred to Secretary Mor- 


learned 


We will 








Fifteen Years Ago 

From our issues of November, 1920 

Dr. L. H. Baekeland addresses 
Chemists’ Club, relating his ex- 
periences in South America. 

Aa Seattle, 
Wash., establishment of 
branch office and laboratory at 
Kobe, Japan. 


Loucks, Ine., 


plans 


Union Sulphur Company re- 
sumes operations at its mines in 
Louisiana after a shutdown of 
eighteen months. 

Viscose Company reduces price 
of artificial silk yarn to $2.50 a 
pound, a cut of $1.50. 
price was $1.80. 

Victor Chemical Works’ second 
plant at Nashville, Tenn., erected 
at cost of over $1,000,000 is put 


into operation. 


Pre-war 


Old Hickory Powder Plant at 
Jacksonville, sold for 


$3,000,500. 


Columbia 


Tenn., 


University an- 
of $1,000 from 
General Bakelite for the mainte- 
nance of an 


nounces gift 


industrial fellow- 
ship in the chemical engineering 
department. 

J. M. Huber, New York, hav- 
ing revised plans prepared for 
five-story factory at Bayonne, 
N. J., for the manufacture of 








ink. Plant is estimated to cost 
$35,000. 
520 


wager that not a single one of them 
knows today the chief reason for the 
present high efficiency of our chemical 
research. These triumphs of science were 
all carefully explained to them by a suave 
and effective director of research. In the 
midst of his detailed account of accom- 
plishments one of his more frivolous as- 
sistants nudged his companion and 
whispered, “The old boy is missing the 
point entirely.” 

“How come?” 

“He’s forgetting that since repeal we 
have saved thousands of man-hours be- 
cause we are no longer asked to ‘check- 
up’ the bootleg bought by the Big Bosses.” 


eho ake ake ate 

In the same vein the guests of one of 
the chemical companies at the recent 
Tappi meeting were heard most ungraci- 
ously to complain of the quality of the 
beverages. These, they admitted freely, 
were distinctly below prohibition stand- 
ards. Little did they know that their 
complaints were in reality compliments to 
a certain technical adviser to the sales 
staff who had among his multitudinous 
duties the task of manufacturing conven- 
tion hospitality. He, too, used the re- 
search laboratory and once, in a burst of 
convivial confidence, confessed that the 
secret of his success was that “a swish 
through the lab centrifugal is worth six 
months’ aging to take the sharpness out 
of juniper extract.” 


o, 2, 2, @, 
“ ° “° “9 


When a good, old respectable solvent 
like ethyl acetate meets the competition of 
a synthetic upstart like methyl ethyl 
ketone—that’s grief! If that pun is too 
bad for you, read carefully the advertise- 
ment on page 498 of this issue. 


o, 0, ©. &, 
“ ~~ “~~ “e 


“We” were all in a dither to read in 
bold black type right over an editorial in 
“Chem. & Met.”: 
and Best?” 


“Dare We Say Biggest 
3ut doggone it, she didn’t 
dare. Aw, shucks! 


o. ©. 2%. @, 
~ “9 “° ° 


Vaguely “we” seem to remember some- 
thing about the rights of neutrals, but 
“we” gather rather distinctly the impres- 
sion that now, since practically anything 
from a toothpick to a trip-hammer is war 
material, these rights are restricted to 


hiding in the cellar. Freedom of the seas 
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An Invitation 


Come and see the display of 
“New Chemicals of Commerce” 
which will be exhibited at Chem- 
booth at the 
Chemical Exposition. These 
products of our advertisers are 
those which have been devel- 
oped and introduced to com- 
merce since January, 1934, and 
range from standard chemicals 
to chemical specialties. The 
display is a direct result of our 
highly successful exhibit at the 
1933 Exposition, and which was 
later shown in various industrial 
exhibits throughout the country. 
Descriptions of these products 
will also be published in our 
December issue. 


ical Industries’ 


The latch string is out. Come 
up and see us Dec. 2-7, Booth 
28, main floor. 











is apparently a very dead issue; but at 
that we should like to place Franklin 
Roosevelt’s neutrality proclamation before 
John Paul Jones and 
Stephen Decatur and report their reactions, 


the shades of 


From our own “I-told-you-so-depart- 
ment” ; from an editorial in 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, November, 1934: 


quoted 


“Had all these encroachments upon indi- 
vidual initiative put recovery in the 
United States indubitably far beyond the 
revival of noted the 
these experiments 
might be judged to have been worth the 
staggering cost in dollars, and the coun- 
try would conclude that the 
reforms of the New Deal were wise and 


prosperity world 


around, the sum of 


logically 


necessary steps towards a new, planned 
and controlled economy. But the record 
shows we lag far behind all other first- 
class nations in recovery, and it is right 
and reasonable that these expensive ex- 
periments cease.” 


2. Me Me 
“ ~~ ~ ~° 


There comes to our desk a neat little 
orange-covered booklet entitled “Standard 
3ichromates” which “we” opened hope- 
fully only to discover that it contains 
twenty-four blank pages “We?” appreciate 
such a useful little note-book, but there’s 
a kick-back in the title page and contents. 
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WARNER QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Acid Phosphoric 
Aluminum Hydrate 
Barium Peroxide 
Blanc Fixe 
Carbon Bisulphide 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Caustic Soda—Liquid 
Caustic Soda— Flake 
Caustic Soda—Solid 
Sodium Hypochlorite Solution 
Hydrogen Peroxide 
Mono Sodium Phosphate 
Di Sodium Phosphate 
Tri Sodium Phosphate 
Tetra Sodium Pyro Phosphate 
Sodium Sulphide 
Sulphur Chloride 
Yellow and Red 
Water Treating Compounds 
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DIVISION OF WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS. 





{ 





N OPERATING one of the largest and 
most modern plants in America for the 
production of Liquid Chlorine, Westvaco 
appreciates the importance to the cus- 
tomer of a dependable source of supply. 


Visualize hundreds of Chlorine circuits 
as pictured above, and an understanding 
of the vast facilities of Westvaco’s modern 
Liquid Chlorine production is obvious. 


Quotations upon request. The cooperation of our 
technical staff is available at all times 


WARNER 


CHEMICAL COMPANY <@ 


— STANDARD — 
PIONEER PRODUCERS 1886 a3 






WAY Acie 
CHRYSLER BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 4 ARNER: 
155 EAST SUPERIOR STREET CHICAGO QQSadS gig 


70 RICKARD STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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